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PROCEEDINGS 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 
OF LONDON. 


SESSION 1907T—1908. 


Thursday, 28th November, 1907. 
Lord AVEBURY, P.C., F.RS., President, in the Chair. 


The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors: 


From the Geological Society :—The History of the Geological Society of London. 
By H. B. Woodward, F.R.S. §vo. London, 1907. 


From the Author :-—Wakehuret Place, Sussex ; an account of the manor and its 
owners. By Gerald W. E. Loder, F.5.A. Privately printed. Syo, London, 
1807. 


From the Author :—The Roman Channel Fleet, with notes on the Roman station 
Clansentum. By Emanuel Green, F.5.A. Syo. London, 1906, 


From the Rev. O. J. Reichel, P.S.A, —An old Exeter manuseript. A short 
chronicle of the church of Exeter, etc. Translated by Rev, O, J. Reichel, 
F.5. A. aro, Exeter, 1. 


From the Author :—On the Norman Origin of Cambridge Castle, By W. H. 
St. John Hope. §vo. Cambridge, 107. 


From the Author :-—Gordon's Tomb and Golgotha. By A, W. Crawley Boorey, 
Byvo. Brentford, 1207. 


From the Author -——Some account of the Classified Papers in the archives of 
ne age Society, with an index of authors, By A. H. Chureh, D.Se., 
S.A. Svo, Oxford, 107. 


From the Author, H. B. Walters, Esq. M-A., F.5.A. ; 
(1) London choreh bells amd rie, ater 4te, London, 107. 
(2) Some notes on Worcestershire bell-founders, Svo, London, 106, 


From the Anthor :—The “ Restorations " of the Bayeux Tapestry. By Charles 
Daweon, F.8.A. Svo, London, 1907, 


From the Anithor:—Kaay on the portraits of Shakespeare. By M. H. Spiel- 
mann, F.S.A. Svo. np. 1907. 
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From the Board of Education, South Kensington : 
(1) English ecclesiastical embroideries (thirteenth to sixteenth centuries) 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum. §vo. London, 1907, 

(2) Catalogue of the first cirenlating collection of water-colour paintings of 
the Britisk School. Svo, London, 1907, | 

(9) Lronwork from the earliest times to the end of the mediwval period, 
By J. 5. Gardner, F.S.A. Part I. &vo. London, 1907, 

(4) The National Gallery of Britieh Art, Victoria and Albert Museum. 
Part l. Catalogue of oil paintings. Syo. London, 1907, 


From the Author :—History of the Driffield Family from 1537 to 1908, with 
notes of those of the name living prior to 1887. By E. 8. Driffield, Syo, 
Liverpool, 1907, 


From the Editor :—The core enenee of William Fowler, of Winterton, in the 
comnty of Lineoln, Edited by Rev. J.T. Fowler, D.C.L., F.S.A. Privately 
printed. nid, 1007, 


From the Author ;—Palmolithic vessels of Egypt, or the earliest handiwork of 
min. By Robert de Iustafjaell, FALGS, avo, London, 1907. 


From the Author :—Bienk og stol i Norge. 2 vols. By Hurry Fett. 12mo, 
Christiania, LMT, 


From the Author :—Bristol Archeological Notes, I-VI. By J. EB. Pritchard, 


F.S.A. 8yo. np, 1900-1005, 


From J. 8. Crowther, Esq. :—Some dwellers in Crosby Hall. By Rev. G.-B. 
Doughty. §8¥o. London, 1907. 


From the Author :—Notes on the Foster Family of Dowsby and Moulton, county 
Lincoln, By W. E. Foster, F.8.A. 4to. Lendon, 107, 


From the Author :—Pigmy flint implements found near Brighton. By H, 5, 
Toms, §¥o. np. 1907, 


From L, F, Salamann, Faq, :—First report of the Pevensey Excavation Com- 
mittee, for the season [o06-7, Aro, Lewes, 1907, 


From the Hon. Secretary of the Corbridge Excavation Fund >—Corstopitum : 
Provisional report of the excavations in 19(4. By C. L. Woolley, 4to, 
Newcastle upon-Tyne, LMT, 


From the Author :—Short history and antiquities of West Thurrock Church, 
Easex. By Rev. J. W. Hayes, to, Grays, 1907, 


From C. R. Baker King, Faq., A.R1.B.A. :—Architectural drawing of remains 
of ancient work in the west front of St, David's Cathedral Church, 


From the Author :—The story of Saint Mary Roncevall, By James Galloway, 
Sro. London, 1907, 


From the Author, M, Léopold Deliske -— 


(1) Notes sor les chartes originales de Henry IT. roi d'Angleterre et duc de 
Normandie au British Museum et an Record Office. So. Paria, 1907, 


(2) Les formoles Rex Anglorum et Dei Gratin Rex Anglorum. Sy, 
Chantilly, 1907, . 
corrections, 107, Hy H.G. Fordham.  4to, 


From the Author ;—Dodécaedres perlis en bronze creux ajouré de 1° ne 
Gallo-Romsine, Par J. de Saint-Venant, Syo. Nevers, 1307. = 


From the Author :—Cambridgeshire Maps. Supplement, with adiitions and 
dsey, 1907 
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SOOKRTED HWRONZE CELTS YOUND NEAR BRANSTON HALL, t1xca. (} linear.) 
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From R. 0). Radcliffe, Esq., F.S.A.:—Catalogne of the Historical Exhibition 
held in the Walker Art Gallery, 15th July to 10th August, 1907, in connec- 
tion with the celebration of the 700th anniversary of the foundation of 
Liverpool. §vo. Liverpool, 1207, : 


From Lord Bolton, F.S.A.:—Three black and white druwings representing 
“ Riding the Stang,” “ The Freshman matriculated,” etc. 


The Rev. J. T. Fowrzr, D.C.L., F.S.A., also presented, as an 
addition to the Society's collection of Broadsides, a copy of a 
printed ehallenge from Richard Gravener, gentleman and 
soldier, against Thomas Blunne, shoemaker, 20th October, 
1629. 


The Treasurer referred in suitable terms to the loss which 
the Society had sustained through the death of Mr. James 
Hilton, who had lately passed away at an advanced age. In 
token of his goodwill Mr, Hilton had bequeathed to the 
Society, free ot legacy duty, the sum of £100, which the 
Council proposed to add to the capital of the Research Fund. 


Sir Henry Howorra also added some sympathetic remarks, 
especially as to Mr. Hilton's long connexion with the Royal 
Arehsological Institute as its honorary treasurer. 


Sir Jonw Evans, K.C.B., F.BS., F.S.A., submitted the 
following notes on a hoard of bronze instruments found in 
Lincolnshire : 


“By the kindness of Mr. Alexander 5. Leslie Melville of 
Branston Hall, about four miles south-east of Lincoln, 1 am 
able to exhibit a small hoard of socketed bronze celts lately 
found pon his estate. It was dug up by a man working in 
a gravel pit, at adepth of about two feet below the surface, and 
eonsists of ten socketed celts, of which the following 1s a 
description. | 

No. 1.—A plain celt 33 inches long of the same type as 
fiz. 116 in my Bronze Implements, As a casting it 1s 
defeetive, there being a deep notch in the collar just above 
the loop, and the loop itself Thetis partially filled with metal. 
The edge, however, has been ett eh 

No, 2 is a good specimen, 4} inches long, of the same 
character as fig. 151, with a somewhat trumpet-shaped 
circular mouth and an octagonal neck. Three examples of the 
same general form (fig. 150) were found with others, both 
plain and having three ribs on the face, at Haxey, Lincoln- 
shire, and are in the collection of Canon Greenwell, F.R.S. 
In this instance a looped palstave formed part of the hoard. 

Az 
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Nos. 3 and 4 are about 3¢ inches in length, with three ill- 
defined ribs or projections running down each face. Both 
have had their cutting edges drawn out by hammering and 
subsequently sharpened. The hammering in one of them has 
produced a deep erack nearly parallel with the edge, which 
has rendered the instrument almost useless. 

Nos. 5 and 6 are of the same character but slightly longer, 
and one of them has the three vertical ribs more clearly 
developed. Both of them have had their edges drawn out 
and sharpened. ? 

The remaining four celts are of especial interest, though of a 
common ty like fig. 124, but with a circular socket for the 
reception of the handle, They are about 54 inches long, and 
have three well-defined ribs on each face, the ribs being some- 
what longer on one face than on the other. The important 
feature is that all four appear to have been cast in one mould, 
though there is a slight variation in the rengt of some of the 
ribs, not improbably caused by the mould having been more 
extensively smeared with clay and water in one case than 
another, In one celt there is a small hole nearly opposite the 
loop, which may indicate that a pin was used to keep the 
core, which was probably of clay, in position, The amount 
of metal used for cach casting varied considerably, the heaviest 
weighing nearly 4 of an ounce more than the lightest, which 
weighs nearly 74 ounces, With the exception of having had 
the runners conveying the metal to the mould removed, the 
castings have been lett entirely untrimmed, the joint of the 
two halves of the mould being plainly visible even along that 
part of the instrument which was destined ultimately to form 
the cutting edze. 

It would OF ae appear that we have here the stock-in-trade 
of an itinerant bronze founder, but a diligent search in the 
pit where the objects were found has not brought any other 
antiquities to light,” 


Dr. Anruur Evans thought the celts of very late date, on 
the confines of the Iron Age. Specimens with octagonal 
sockets had been found with other hoards, as for instance at 
Wallingford, Berks. 


Mr, DALE recalled a celt and palstave found together and 
exhibited by himself last session, They were not in the same 
condition, and the question arose whether the metal differed 
in composition for palstaves and socketed celts, the former 
baing generally coated all over and the latter quite clean, 
like those exhibited. : 
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Mr. Reap remarked that it was eurious to find four 
specimens from the same mould, and all so perfect, there 
being no fragments or lumps of rough metal. The importance 
of these hoards lay in the association of types, and the 
interest was impaired,whenever there was reason to suspect 
that the entire deposit had not been recovered, The British 
Museum had an octagonal specimen from the Thames at 
Wandsworth. 


REGINALD SMITH, Esq., B.A, F.S.A., read the followin 
oe on some objects of the Viking period recently discoverer 
at York : 


# aay that throws light on the foreign relations 
of England in the early centuries of her existence is worth 
more than a passing notice, and although the specimens to be 
dealt with this evening have already been exhibited to the 
Society, a few words by way of comment may well accompany 
their illustration in our Proceedings, They were brought 
before the British Association during their meeting at 
Leicester in August last by Dr. G. A. Auden, who is in charge 
of the antiquities at York Museum; and I may quote his 
account of them as reported in Moun, 1907, No. 94, the 
monthly organ of the Royal Anthropological Institute : 

‘During the autumn of 1906, exeavations for building 
purposes in the city of York, a few yards from the left bank 
of the Ouse, have revealed a number of objects which may 
with certainty be referred to the Viking period. Several 
were found which have not been previously reported in 
England, and amongst these the chief interest centres in a 
brass (? bronze) chape of a sword seabbard, exhiliting an open 
goGmorphie interlacing design, terminating in a conven- 
tionalised animal head, which attached the chape to the 
material of the seabbard. A consensus of opinion upon the 
objects attributes them to the first half of the tenth century, 
a period which saw the Scandinavian power in York rise to 
its zenith.’ 

From this it is by no means certain that the antiquities 
were found in actual association, and there is no indication of 
a burial or hoard which would account for their occurrence on 
the site. The main point, however, is that, as Dr. Auden 
points out, the group contains one specimen not hitherto 
recorded in this country, and if its date can be veritied the 
rest will easily fall into line. The accompanying illustration 
(fig. 1) will render a minute deseription of the sword-chape 
superfluous, and give meaning to the openwork design, which 
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is the same on both sides, though better preserved on one than 
the other, Two points, of which one ean be seen in the illus- 
tration, turn inwards at one end to grip the seabbard, which was 

robably of wood covered with leather, like one from Livonia 
ficured by Aspelin.* These hooks are immediately beneath 
the nose of the animal, which is represented so fantastically 
as to render its species indeterminable; but in spite of the 
fact that only two legs are visible we may venture to call it 
a quadruped, and its appearance will oecasion no surprise to 





Fig. 1, 


BEONZE SWORD-CHAPE FOUND AT YORE, WITH DETAILS, (+4.) 


those familiar with Northern art of this period, The head is 
sean from above, and fig. 1 4 (placed vertically) will render 
its outline clear, together with the eyes and neck. Part of 
the neck 18 again given in fig. 1 B, which would normally 
indicate the fore-leg, but only gives a hint of its attachment 
at the shoulder where the body expands, and then ahcvws - 
snake-like trunk to the point where the hind-leg is attached. 


* Antiquités du Nord Finno-Ougrien, p. 375, fig, 2040, 
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The only fore-leg provided is of serpentine character, apring- 
ing from the animal's neck (fig. 1 ¢); and after winding In 
and out of the neck and body, and twisting itself into a knot, 
it terminates in two toes which are really the survivors of 
several, and do not represent a cloven hoof. The hind limb 
(fig. 1 p) is more rationally designed, and the ample tail will 
be recognised ending in a curl about the middle of the panel. 
The similar appendage which seems to spring from the 
shoulder should be the second fore-leg, but proximity to the 
tail has evidently led to assimilation, though there would have 
been room for the foot in the lower angle of the design. At- 
tention may further be called to the transverse lines marking 
the trunk and the double contour lines, both being survivals 
from Teutonic art of the sixth century, and the transverse 
filling of the space between the contour lines being specially 
common in the eighth century.* A horse-collar at Copen- 
hagen, found at Mollemosegaard, Fiinen,t is decorated with a 





Fig. 2. DRONZE CHAPK OF A SWORD-SCABRARD, RORVIK WABI, 
%. TRONDHJEM, KORWAY. (4) 


pair of such animals, with their heads placed side by side and 
their neeks joined by a ‘ union-knot’ proceeding from a point 
just below the head, like the fore-paw of the York specimen. 
The trunk is in both eases finely hatched, and the paws are 
divided and surmounted by a \scanslat Hike band, like fig. 1. 
Examples of this style of animal-ornament are rare in = 
land, but two grave-stonest found in Wiltshire evidently 
belong to this school, and ean thus be approximately dated. 
A sword-chape in the same style, but ornamented with a 


* B. Salin, Div altgermaeniache Thierornamentif, 276; 5. Miiller, [de Thier. 
ornamentib iat Worden, 1), 

+ Millor, op. cit, pl. ii, fig. 4, see p. 98. : 

t Figured in Wilts A roheclogioal Magazine, ©x VIL, 2G, 
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bird-like creature (fig. 2)* was found at Rérvik, Naerd, 
N. Trondhjem, Norway, with the underplate of a ‘tortoise * 
brooch. The latter type is well known in Seandinavia, and 
sometimes occurs in the British Islands, but generally in 
Scotland and Ireland. According to Professor Montelius, 
who has studied a large number of these brooches, the under- 
plate was only used during the tenth century, when its 
eee upper surface served to throw up the design of the 
domed open-work body of the brooch. This arrangement 
may be seen in specimens from Santon (Norfolk) and Vestniis 
(Romsdal, Norway) in the national collection. As the upper 





Pig. 3. IRON AXE-HRAD FOUND AT TORK. (4.) 


shell was not found at Rérvik,a more precise date than the 
tenth century cannot be furnished for fig. 2, nor, by implica- 
tion, for the York example, but further discoveries may 
before long decide the point. Dr, Sophus Miillert who also 
figures the Norwegian chape, states that similar specimens 
have been found in Jutland, Zealand, Bornholm, and Scan- 
dinavia generally; and there ean be little doubt that the 
York chape was brought into England by one of the Northmen 
who came to York as the Danish capital of England. 

The other items of the find need not detain us long, and 

* Rygh, Vorake Oldaager, fig. 616. 

7 Ufeeraigt dfrer den wordiaha fornatidens perioder (1892), 80; anIMMAry 
in Proceedings, xxi. 76. Diagrama showing the arrangement of the two domes 
are riven by Hildebrand, Scandiaarion Artes, firs. 7H, 77, 

{ Ordning af Doamorks Oldsager, fig. 541, 
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there is no internal evidence of different date. The axe-head 
(fig. 3) is of a fairly common type, and examples from Norway,* 
and Ireland + may be mentioned; but it would be desirable 
to ascertain whether the numerous patterns of this weapon 
assigned to the Viking period were in use together or 
contined to particular centuries. 

‘The fragment of a bone casket (fig. 4) is interesting, but 
hardly sufficient to indicate its original size or purpose, while 
the ornamentation is of an elementary character, influenced 
to a large extent by the material. Concentric rings are 
frequently seen on bone objeets of the Viking as well as of 
earlier periods, and the numerous bone draughtsmen attributed 
to the tenth or eleventh centuries may be cited in illustration. 





Fig. 4. PORTION OF BONE CASKET FOUND AT YORK. (}.) 


The small strip of bone found at York has the still simpler 
ring-and-dot pattern, and may have belonged to the casket; 
but no satisfactory explanation has been suggested for the 
socketed iron object with bent head ending in a loop.” 


Wiuiam Bewrose, Esq., F.S.A., submitted the following 
report as Local Secretary for Derbyshire : 
“EXPLORATION OF THE HarnoroucH Rocks CAvE. 
Preliminary Report. 
Mr. Lyttleton Gell, of Hopton Hall, Derbyshire, informed 


* Rygh, Norske Oldeager, fig. 634, foun! in a mond with burnt bones, 
sword, two shield.bosses, dranghtamen, bridle-bit and pair of stirrups, ond iron 
buckle at Ostre Alm, Stange, Hedemarken. 

+ Lough Neagh, co. Antrim (British Museum). 
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me a short time ago that the Harborough Cave was being 
cleared out aT 2 direction of three local gentlemen, and 
suggested that it would be advisable for me to visit the cave. 

did so, and Jearned that two men had heen at work for 
nearly three weeks. | may fhe . 

The Harborough Rocks are about 1 mile from the village of 
Brassington (locally called Brasson), and nearly 5 miles N.W, 
by W. of the town of Wirksworth. The neighbourhood of 
Brassington has been from ancient times the seat of extensive 
lead-mining believed to have been worked by the Romans, 
and is of further interest from the fact of several peculiar 
shaped rocks, which local tradition says were used for worship 
in pre-Reformation times. | | 

e so-called ‘Pulpit Rock’ is about 6 fest in height. 
Another, an upright stone on the top of which is a bason-like 
hole, is called the Font. (This font was used some months 
ago when the child of Mr, Raines, of the Harborough Farm just 
below, was baptized.) A third rock is named the ‘Giants 
Arm Chair.’ 

Mr. H. Arnold-Bemrose, F.G.8., has kindly examined these 
rocks, and expresses his opinion that these isolated pillars of 
natural rock have been carved with chise! and hammer at 
some earlier time than the present. | 

Lower down is a fine rocking stone, easily moved by 
a man. 

Near the po stone is a tumulus about 15 feet in 
diameter and about 2 feet 6 inches in height, which 
apparently has been repeatedly disturbed. A farmer informed 
me that he assisted some years ago in digging a trench 
across the tumulus, and fourteen skulls were found, but 
other bones. 

Qn September 2lst Mr. W. J. Andrew, F.S.A., and myself 
visited the cave, when a more careful inspection was e of 
the work being carried on. When cleared the floor is uneven, 
with several deep pockets at the far end, and a pocket near the 
entrance, only partially cleared. In this cet the earlier 
bones were being found. 

The soil alongside the wall opposite the entrance was about 
3 feet deep, and showed three floors about 1 foot each in depth. 
Unfortunately these floors were not each taken off separately 
and the finds kept by themselves, otherwise the work was 
being carefully carried out by the headman, who had 
previously helped at other cave explorations. 

The finds consisted of pottery from early to recent times, 
but much broken, a portion being of the Roman period. 

A door had been placed at the entrance of the cave and 
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padlocked. The more important finds were taken at the 
close of the day’s work to Mr. Heatheote’s, at Winster. 

One evening a forcible entry was made, and two pots 
(imperfect) which were left on o table were stolen. The 
headman described them ‘as Samian ware with scratchings 
on them, Any way they are gone, and may not be recovered, 
which is to be regretted. 

There were examples of the lighter red Roman ware, but 
we were told that the two stolen examples were Samian ware, 
the man adding, ‘I have dug out Samian ware before to-day. 

The more important finds up to this date were five brooches, 
all more or less corroded. Four of them are of the bow 
type, the fitth of a cireular type. 

This last seems to be similar to a gold one in the British 
Museum (Wollaston Franks Collection). The Harborough 
brooch had been set with stones, several of which were found, 
and traces of gold could be seen. 

In one of a number of knives the wooden handle remained 
in fair condition. Several small objects in bone and metal 
were found, with a few coins and flint instruments, : 

An interesting find is a gem, probably of carnelian, from a 

i The metal had corroded away, but an impression was 
left in the soil of a portion of the ring. 

The British Museum authorities have seen an impression, 
and suggest that the gem represents Minerva standing with a 
shield and spear in her left hand, and in her right a small 
figure of Victory holding a wreath. As in the case of many 
Roman gems found in this country, the work is extremely 
rude, and the details look more like a grasshopper than any- 
thing else. 

Up to our visit bones of various animals had been found, 
inet broken marrow bones, but no doubt this section will be 
added to by further exploration. | } 

On the 23rd September, 1907, accompanied by Mr. Andrew, 
we visited Mr. Heathcote at Winster, who received us cor- 
dially and showed us the most interesting objects that had 
been found. Our time was brief, and only allowed a very 
cursory inspection of the objects themselves, which were in 
the state in which they were found. 

The special purpose of our visit was to obtain a promise 
that the objects before being dispersed would be deseribed 
carefully, well illustrated, and be published in some suitable 
journal. On behalf of the Derbyshire Archwological Society 
we ventured to offer literary aid from members of the deter 
and that a portion of the Society's Journal would be available 
for the proposed illustrated report; excerpts from the report 
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being presented to the three gentlemen who had been at the 
expense of exploring the cave. 

Mr. Heatheote at once fell in with our suggestions, and felt 
sure that his colleagues would gladly agree to the proposals 
we had made. 

The exploration of the cave would take several weeks 
longer to accomplish, and we felt that we could not expect to 
obtain more under the circumstances than we had done, viz. 
the promise of a good account of the objects finding its way 
into print, and a permanent record being made after a careful 
study of the various objects discovered. 

At a later period I hope to submit a fuller report. 


Roman ENAMELLED Broocn. 


The enamelled bronze brooch exhibited (see illustration) 
was found in October, 1857, by William Knowles, when 
taking up an old fence in his field near to Staley, in the parish 
of Bonsall, Until 25th July, 1890, it was in the possession of 
Mr. J. B. Contes of Bonsall, but has now passed into my 
collection. The enamel is still remarkably fresh, and the 
bronze has a brilliant patination., 


THE EvaAM Stone Matrix ror Lean Horn-Boox. 

To the courtesy of Mr. OC, E. C, Bowles, of Wirksworth, I 
am indebted for the loan of the stone matrix exhibited. 

The matrix 1s of gritstone, such as abounds in the wall 
fences of the district, and measures 24 inches by 2} inches. 
Tt was found on Mr. Bowles’ property a short time ago (1907) 
by Mr. Robert Fox, the tenant of a farm called Shepherd's 
Flat, situated in the township of Foolow, and about one mile 
from Eyam. 

This farm had for many centuries belonged to the Staffords, 
of Eyam, and passed into the possession of the Bradshawes, to 
which family 1t belonged in 1665, when the village of Eyam 
was practically decimated by the plague. 

At that time it was in the occupation of a man named 
Morten, the details of whose sufferings during the time of the 
Sy are graphically told by William Wood in his History 
of Ayam, 

sgmis suayateg Oe aprer of wife and child, whom, as 
was often the case, he was forced to bury close hy } Ls 
he lived in at pr Reais Flat. sy SUES 7 ine heaeee 

This stone is of a very intractable nature for such a pur- 
pose and has the horn-book matrix on one side, and a a NE 


Proc. and S. Vol. AXIT fe face page 12 


| 
| 





ROMAN ENAMELLED BROOCH FOUND AT BONSALL, 
DERBYSHIRE. 4 
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for the handle is at the back. The handle in this case was 
Zi Sue soldered by an after process to complete the horn- 

This matrix differs from some others, inasmuch as the 
lettering is in relief, as type would be, and not countersunk 
as in sinking fora seal. At some period it has received an 
injury which has somewhat defaced several letters. 

lt is thought by some who have examined the matrix that 
it is of the seventeenth century, or possibly somewhat earlier. 

It is a singular cireumstance that the best known horn- 
book, called “the Bateman,” was found at Middleton, in 
Derbyshire, and is of the time of Charles L; and here we 
have a tare stone matrix, also from the same county, and both 
from the Peak district, where there was at that time but a 
sparse population. 

PS. The mould has since been fully desertbed and illus- 
trated in the thirtieth volume of the Journal of the Derty- 
shire Archeological and Natural History Society.” 


Mr. Bewrose also exhibited, by kind permission of Mr. 
R. Drane, an ivory horn-book of the unusual dimensions of 
8,!- inches in length by 62, inches in width. It has on one 
side the alphabet in large capital Roman letters, and on the 
other a miscellaneous collection of words, such as “ And,” 
? To-day,” “To-morrow.” “ Very well,” “ Bateman,” “ Fire,” 
‘‘ Dogs, “Chase, “ Walk,” “ Ride,” “ Rain,” “ Dry,” which 
might have been used by children of the better classes. The 
date of this horn-book is probably early eighteenth century. 


Mr. ANDREW said that the Harborough Cave had not been 
systematically excavated from the start, but the greatest care 
waa taken of all the finds. These were miscellaneous, dating 
from Roman or earlier times to the days of Charles L, but 
were unfortunately not on exhibition. 


THE PRESIDENT commented on the extraordinary size of 
the tusk from which the ivory tablet, now in the form of a 
horn-book, had been cut. 


Mr. Reap had submitted the mould for metal horn-books to 
the MSS. Department of the British Museum, and there could 
be no doubt that it belonged tothe seventeenth century. The 
letters were incuse on the mould, producing a very clear 
impression. As to the ivory plaque, it must be remembered 
that the tusk was hollow for one or two feet from the root, 
and a slice could only be obtained beyond the point where it 
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became solid, The great width of the exhibit recalled the 
constlar diptychs of Rome, and no te es of modern times 
had tusks of sufficient breadth for such purposes. The most 
interesting item was the enamelled bronze brooch, which was 
in excellent preservation, and more British than Roman in 
style, The loop at the head was for attaching a chain con- 
necting it with another of the same pattern now lost. Most 
of the enamel is a brilliant red, made from copper, and 
naturally oxidises like the bronze in which it is set. 


CHARLES H. Reap, Esq, Seeretary, exhibited a very per- 
fect example of an English inscribed mazer which was destined 
to pass into the British Museum, 





MAZER WITH INSCRIBED BAND, CIRCA LITO, (4.) 


It has the usual maple-wood bowl, inereased in depth by a 

silver-gilt band inscribed : 
las ptecor et potum criftum benedicere totum op. 

with trefoils and ivy leaves for stops. The meaning of the 
final letter is obscure. (See illustration.) 

There is no print in the bowl, nor is the hand hall-marked, 
but the date of the mazer is probably circa 1470, 

The diameter across the rim is 5? inches, and the total 
depth 2} inches, The band is 1} inch wide, 


Thanks were ordered to be returned for these 


"i Fetal communiesa- 
tions and exhibitions. 
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Thursday, Sth December, 1907, 
Lord AVEBURY, P.C., F.BS., President, in the Chair. 


The following gifts were announeed, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors: 

From the Anthor :—London vanished and vanishing. Painted and described by 
Philip Norman. §vo. London, 1005. 

From the Author :—St, Martin's Church, Chichester. By E. E. Street, FSA. 
fyo. mp. 17. 

From the Authoress :—A silver badge of Thetford. By Lady Evans, MLA. 
Bvo, London, 1907. 

From the Author :—A note on some alabaster sculptures of Nottingham make, 
By W. H. St. John Hope, M.A. Syo. London, 1907, 

From W. Broce Bannerman, Fsq., F.5.A. :-—-Engravings and photographs of the 
churches of Addington, Farleizh, Tatafeld, Wanborongh, and Woldingham, 
Surrey. 

From the Right Hon. Lord Avebory, P.C., President :—Annual Archeological 
Report of the Minister of Education, Ontario. 70. Toronto, 1007. 

From H. Yates Thompson, E*q., F.4.A.:—A descriptive catalogoe of twenty 
Ulominate] manuscripts (replacing twenty diatarded from the original 
eta in the collection of Henry Yates Thompson, §vo. Cambridge, 

OUT, 


From the Author :—Problematical features in maps designed by Mercator and 
Desceliers, By J. R.MeClymont, §vo, mp. 1f07. 


John Garstang, Esq., M.A., B-Litt., was admitted Fellow. 


Owing to the inconvenience caused by the occasional falling 
of St. George's Day in Holy Week and Easter Week, notice 
was given, in accordance with the Statutes, ch. xix. § I, 
of the following proposal of the Council of an alteration in the 
Statutes: | 

Ch. vi. § 1. 
In place of “ or on one of the four succeeding days,” 
Substitute “ or within a fortnight of Easter Day.” 


M. Beazecey, Esq., Hon. Librarian to the Dean and Chapter 
of Canterbury, read the following 30 on certain human 
remains found in the erypt of Canterbury cathedral church, 
and supposed by some to be those of Archbishop Becket : 

“While engaged in levelling the ground in the erypt of 
the cathedral church of Canterbury in January, 1888, the 
workmen came upon some human bones, which the Seneschal 
(the late Dr, Sheppard) and Mr. Pugh (the head vesturer) at 
once proceeded to examine, 

A stone coffin had been discovered at a little depth below 
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the surface of the ground, at the west end of that portion of 
the crypt immediately beneath the Trinity Chapel, and it was 
found to be filled up with earth and rubbish, among which 
the bones were indiscriminately mixed. 

Dr. Sheppard and Mr. Pugh emptied the coffin and picked 
out the bones; after which the remainder of the earth was all 
carefully passed through a sieve, s0 as to ensure that no por- 
tions of bone had been overlooked. 

The remains were then removed to the adjoinmg house of 
the architect to the cathedral (the late Mr. H. G. Austin), 
where they were pieced together by Mr. W. Pugin Thornton, 
surgeon, a work which oceupied him some days, and the 
skeleton was found to be complete with the exception of five 
vertebre, some parts of the sacrum and pelvis, the right 
patella, some small bones of hands and feet, the greater por- 
tion of the right superior maxilla, a small portion of the 
inferior maxilla, and all the teeth except five. The remains 
were then photographed, and finally consigned to their coffin 
in the erypt.* 

This discovery excited great interest at the time, and specu- 
lation being set to work freely as to the identity of the 
remains it was at once suggested that they were those of 
Archbishop Becket. 

On 26th February and 12th March, 1891, the late Mr. H 8. 
Milman, Director, read before this Society his valuable paper 
on *The Vanished Memorials of St. Thomas of Canterbury,’ + 
in which he supported the view that the bones in question 
were those of the archbishop; while Canon Routledge com- 
municated his paper, ‘The bones of Archbishop Becket,’ to 
the Kent Archxological Society,t basing his argument on the 
same side, mainly on that of Mr. Milman, 

Finally, in 1901, Mr, Pugin Thornton published a pamphlet 
entitled Becket's Bones, in which he still maintained that the 
bones were those of the archbishop; and the time has there- 
fore now arrived when the whole subject can be fully 
reviewed, investigated, and discussed upon its merits wit 

The matter at issue between the several authorities who 
have hitherto written upon it divides itself into three main 
questions, 

First, is there evidence to show that the remains found in 
1855 were actually those of Becket? Seeond, were Beeket's 
bones really burnt at the time of the destruction of his shrine? 
once! Report, by W. Pugin Thornton, Archeolagia Cantiana, xviii, 

} Archaevlogia, lili, 211, t Archeologia Contiang, xxi. 73-80, 
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Third, supposing it to be ascertained that the remains in 
question were not Becket’s, what evidence is there to show 
whose they were ! 

First, is there evidence to show that the remains found in 
1888 were actually those of Becket? This question will be 
best examined under five separate heads, viz.: A, the coffin 
and the state of its contents; B, the length of the skeleton ; 
C. the teeth: D, the size and condition of the skull; 
E, general considerations, 

A. The coffin and the atate of its contentz—Ilt was found 
only a few inches below the surface of the ground, and was 
described by Canon Routledge as ‘of Portland oolite, not of 
Caen-stone, as might have been expected, while the cover was 
of thin Sussex fire-stone, utterly unsuited for this particular 
purpose.’ Its length over all was 6 feet 4 inches, its depth 
15 inches, and its internal width across the shoulders 18 
inches. ‘At the head of the coffin was a boulder-like stone, 
hollowed out on its upper surface, as if to form a pillow. 
It had been broken across the middle’* The thin lid 
was found to have been broken im several places as if some 
heavy weight, such as a wine cask, had been dumped down 
upon it. This ick of the erypt was walled off from 1540 
to 1838,+ divided up among the canons, and used by them as 
wine cellars. | 

The coffin was found filled up to the top with earth and 
rubbish in which the bones were mixed up indiscriminately, 
appearing as if they had been taken out and then shovelled 
in - with the earth of the cellar, a piece of a glass wine 
bottle having been found among the other rubbish. The skull 
was at the foot of the coffin, and so near the upper surface 
that it was visible as soon as the lid was removed. 

B. The length of the akeleton—In his before-quoted Surgical 
Report Mr. Pugin Thornton says: ‘Taking the length of the 
skeleton, on its right side, as it lay on the board, with the 
bones in an unbroken line, and in close order, from the plantar 
surface of the Os culeis (heel) to the superior border of the 
Claviele (collar bone), it measured 60 inches. Allowing 4 inches 
for the cervical vertebrie (neck), 4 for the skull, and 14 for 
the soft parts (skin, ete.), the total height of the living body 
would be 714 inches, or 5 feet 11) inches. Now the allowance 
of 4 inches for the neck is small, and so also is 6 inches for the 
head, which measurement, it is said, should be 4th of the total 
height. So taking 5 inches for the neck, 4 for the head, and 
2 for the soft parts, the height of the body would be—and 

* Archeologia Cantiona, xviii. 256, 
T Jhid, xvii. 255, 
VOL, XAT. It 
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this would be a full, but no extravagant, computation— 
6 feet 3 inches. Comparing this measurement with that 
suggested by the length of the long bones, it would seem that 
the living body of this skeleton stood more than 6 feet in 
hath, probably 6 feet 2 inches.’ 

ecket was always described as a man of great stature, and 
Mr. Milman in his before-mentioned paper says, ‘ The recorded 
personality of St. Thomas (his traditional “longitude” was 
“vij fote save a ynche ")*: so that even Mr. Pugin Thornton's 
very liberal extra allowance thus falls short by 9 inches of 
the height necessary to identify the remains with those of the 
Archbishop. 

C. The teeth. With the remains there were found only five 
teeth, which Mr. Pugin Thornton estimated to be those of a 
man 45 to 55 years old. Sosmalla number of teeth is rare at 
this age, even in the case of an invalid, but most unusual in 
that of a strong and healthy person, Archbishop Becket was 
but fifty-two at the time of his murder, and was always 
described as a remarkably powerful and active man; vigorous 
to a degree both in body and mind; rendering it difficult to 
suppose that when he met his death in the prime of his health 
and strength he had already lost 27 out of Nis 42 teeth. 

D. The size and condition of the skull. The size of the 
cranium is a crucial test in determining whether the skull in 
question was Becket's or not. Mr. Pugin Thornton says of 
it: ‘That its bones had formed the head of a man of large 
mtellect there can be no doubt.’ (Becket's Bones, p. 7.) 
Also; ‘That the skull, judging from its great size, belonged 
toa man of more than ordinary intelligence.” (Jhid. p. 14.) 
And again: ‘The circumference, when the bones were fitted 
on the mould of modeller's clay, was 222 imches.’ (Jhéd. 
p. 7.) This size of head, however (22? inches}, is by no 
means anything at all unusual among the cultured classes of 
this country, only representing, as it does, a size in hats of 
74, for out of the 100 sizes of their customers’ hats given in 
the list supphed by Messrs. Lincoln and Bennett to The 
HLvening News of Sth July, 1907, 27 equal it and 25 exceed it ; 
viz, from sizes 7} to 7), or 23) to 25 inches in circumference, 
while *62, 7, and 74 are the standard sizes worn by men of 
average intelligence, representing circumferences of heads 
22 inches to 227 inches, 

Becket was known not only for his great height but also 
for his large head; for Dean Stanley says on this latter point, 
and quoting from the eye-witness of his murder, ‘The head— 
which it was remarked was of unusual size’*—a fact which ean- 

* Historical Memorials of Conterbury (1883), #5. 
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not be reconciled with the measurement of a skull only within 
ee size of that of ‘men of average intelligence’ at the present 
ay. 

The condition of the skull affords still stronger testimony 
than does its lack of size against the possibility of its beim 
Becket's: for although when discovered it was in a much 
damaged state, its injuries bore no resemblance to those 
inflicted on the Arshbishop's head by the swords of his 
assailants; and even Mr. Pugin Thornton, although holding, 
as he does, ‘that the reasons for believing that the bones 
found in the erypt in 1888 were those of Archbishop Becket 
are ample,* is constrained to admit, ‘for my part I think that 
the skull proved little either for or against. T 

It was very much crushed and broken in on the left side 
and shattered on the right, while on the left side was a cut or 
fracture extending for about six inches, with jagged edges, 
not the smooth ones which would have been left by the stroke 
of a sharp sword, such as ma be seen in the wounds on the 
skulls at Hythe; and those oho originally took the bones out 
of the coffin considered that the eut in question had been 
made by the stroke of a spade, The back and crown were 
almost intact, for Mr. Pugin Thornton, in his Su rien! Report 
on the skeleton says of them: ‘The Occipital hone (back 
of the head) was very nearly perfect. It was in firm 
articulation with both Parietals along its superior borders. 
__.. The fracture across the crown of the skull has evidently 
been cuused very recently, robably during the removal of 
the bones from the Crypt. This was the ease in the fracture 
of the left Femur... . - With regard to any injuries which 
may have happened to this skull, it will be seen that 
the crown is perfect, there being a continuous run of bone 
from the back of the head to the forehead, which varied in 
breadth from 5to 6 inches... .. Accordingly, if this be Thomas 
4 Becket's skull, no pieces of bone of any size eould have been 
removed to be kept as relics’ And even in regard to the 
erack in the left side of the head, on which so much stress has 
been laid by those who wish to identify the skull with 
Becket's, Mr. Pugin Thornton hesitates to pronounce definitely 
that it was made before death. Mr. H. G. Austin had said 
(Times, February 18, 1888): * In eontirmation of this it is the 
left portion of the skull which 1s missing, the portion found 
being fractured in two places (said by the surgeon to have 
been made before death), and broken into several small 
pieces,” To which Mr. Pugin Thornton replied( Times, Eohewary 
15, 1888): ‘I have never said that the fractures were made 

* Op, eit, 10, 11. + Lid. 7. 
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before death. Iam not able to bear such testimony. I have 
said that the erack in the skull, mentioned by Father Morris, 
looks as if it might have been made before death. This is 
undoubtedly the explanation of Mr. Austin’s mistake.’ 

This eondition of the skull may therefore now be compared 
with the accounts given by the eye-witnesses of the wounds 
actually inflicted on the head of the archbishop at the time of 
his murder. These accounts are somewhat discordant, as 
might well be supposed under the circumstances. The 
gathering gloom of a winter evening, the darkness of the 
vaulted transept in which the tragedy was enacted, the savage 
and terrible nature of the outrage itself, and the horror felt at 
the sacrilege of the deed, must have caused a terror, excitement, 
and confusion among the archbishop’s attendants such as we 
ean scarcely realise at the present day, and but ill adapted 
for subsequent narration by different persons in a perfectly 
connected manner. 

Yet in spite of all variations and discrepancies in the 
different narratives, we learn enough for the purpose in hand, 
for, as Dean Stanley says,* ‘From these several accounts we 
can recover the particulars of the death of Archbishop Becket 
to the minutest details’; and it is quite certain that he 
received three severe sword strokes on his head. The first 
blow was partially warded off by Edward Grim, and ‘ The 
spent foree of the stroke descended on Becket's head, prazed 
the crown, and finally rested on his left shoulder, cutting 
through the clothes and skin,’+ The next blow brought him 
to his knees,‘ His arms falling, but his hands still jomed as 
if in prayer; He then fell fat on his face, and ‘In this 
posture he recetved from Richard the Breton a tremendous 
blow. .... The stroke was aimed with such violence that 
the sealp or crown of the head—which, it was remarked, was 
of unusual size—was severed from the skull, and the sword 
snapt in two on the marble pavement.’ § 

This last injury therefore differentiates Becket's head 
entirely from the one in question, the top of which was quite 
intact. The crown of Beeket’s skull had been completely 
severed by Riehard le Breton's fearful stroke, corona capitis 
fota amputate, as FitzStephen enlls it, for as Benedict, who 
was present, tells us that ‘the third blow horribly inereased 
the preceding wound, cutting off the greater part of the head.’ 
Or as Father Morris says: ‘T would add Herbert de Borham’s 
further detail, which he, though no monk, yet associated to 
the brotherhood of the Canterbury monks, will have learned 
from eye-witnesses, that when the body was taken up ‘the 

* ip. cif, Gl. t Fhid. 92, t Shid, 92, 3 J bid. iit. 
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top of the head (testa capitia) with his anointed crown hung 
from the head like a plate, adhering still by a little skin to 
the forehead,’ There was no darkness when this was seen 
next day. (Times, February 28, 1855.) 

E. General Considerations —The difficulties of identifying 
the remains with those of Becket increase the further the 
question is examined ; for if they were really his they must 
have been removed by the monks, and hidden away in the 
erypt at the time of the destrue ion of the shrine, or at least 
as soon as the impending news had reached them, so that 
when the Royal Commission under Dr, Leyton had arrived at 
Canterbury in September, 1538, and the iron box in the 
shrine had been opened, it must have proved to be empty, or 
elae to have contained substituted bones. It matters not 
which, as either supposition is too incredible to be entertained ; 
for the truth of the concealment or of the substitution must 
have inevitably reached the ears of the Commissioner, and the 
poor monks concerned in the act would have had short shrift, 
for Dr. Leyton was not a man to be trilled with; and in 
Tudor days awift and severe punishment would have awaited 
eneh an offence. So that at such a crisis no one connected 
with the eathedral would have ventured to run the risk of 
‘nevitnble detection with Cromwell directing affairs ; for such 
was the terror inspired by the very name of the Malleus 
Monachorum, and by any orders issued by him, that the 
monks would have shrunk from the attempt. And if any- 
thing further were needed to prove their state of panic at the 
time, or the extreme vigilance of the king's officials, and the 
ruthlessness with which they carried out their orders, it 
would be found in the fuct that upon the issue of the Royal 
Proclamation, ‘That from henceforth the days used to be 
festivals in his [Becket’s] name, shall not be observed—nor 
the service, office, antiphonies, collects and prayers in his 
name read, but raised and put out of all books. * The name 
of Becket was erased in a rept of the monks, priors, ete. 
of Christ Church, preserved in the Chapter Library at 
Canterbury, which, as but a small and quite inconspicuous 
book, might have easily escaped notice. 

The Boman reaction under Queen Mary must also be 
reckoned with if Becket’s bones had been surreptitiously 
removed and thus concealed; for in this case their locality 
must have been preserved in the minds of some of the old 
faith, among the members of which the memory of the act 
would have been religiously retained. Only fifteen years had 
elapsed between the destruction of the shrine and the accession 

* Stanley, op. cif. 255, quoting from Wilkins, Cirweilia, iil. He. 
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of Queen Mary, Sanne which period the secret would have 
been certainly handed on, and then communicated to her as 
soon as she was seated firmly on the throne; and no one can 
doubt but that so zealous a restorer of the past would have 
made full uae of such important knowledge; and if the bones 
in question had been canonically pronounced to be those of 
the murdered Archbishop, and if miracles had consequently 
recommenced, the cause which Queen Mary had so much at 
heart would in all probability have been considerably furthered, 
for with so active and zealous an archdeacon as Nicholas 
Harpstield by her side action in the matter would have been 
inevitable and rapid; he having had so burning a desire to 
erush out heresy and to re-establish the old faith that he 
would have gladly seized such a fayourable means of doing 
so. But as nothing of the kind occurred, the inference is 
obvious that both the Queen and the Archdeacon must have 
been fully aware that Archbishop Becket’s remains were no 
longer available for the purpose. 

Besides Archdeacon Harpstield there was Nicholas Wotton, 
who had been Dean of Canterbury continuously since 1541, 
having been 7 Mega to the office only three years after the 
destruction of the shrine; and he at all events must have 
known if Beeket’s bones still lay in the erypt of his cathedral, 
and would have informed the Queen of the fact ; for as Hasted 
truly says of him,* ‘To serve his prince, seems to have been 
the sole maxim by which he acted; and to enhance that 
religion which his prince favoured, let him change it ever so 
often, seems to have been his creed likewise.’ 

Second, were Becket’s bones really burnt at the time of the 
destruction of his shrine’ Contemporary evidence shall 
supply the answer. Pope Paul UL, although he had 
previously excommunicated Henry VIII, had kept the edict 
m abeyance until the outrage in Canterbury Cathedral in 
September, 1548, drove him to action, ‘and at a consistory 
held on the 25th October the holy father “signified the new 
eruelty and impiety of the English king, who had ordered the 
body of the blessed ed Thomas of Canterbury to be burned and 
the ashes to he scattered and given to the wind, the shrine 
being at the same time plundered,” and deputed certain 
cardinals to advise thereon, The advising cardinals soon made 
their report, and thereupon the Pope published the deferred 
Bull of 1535, through a solemn sequence dated the 17th of 
December, 1538. 't 

As the advising cardinals had taken the best part of two 

* History of Aent, 1801, xii. 5, 
T Milman, op, eit, 
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months to inquire into and investigate the alleged outrage on 
the bones, the inference is plain that their inquiry into the 
truth of the case must have been exhaustive, and so econ- 
vineing that the evidence adduced of the burning was clear 
enough to justify the Pope's utterance and his other action in 
the matter. 

Charles Wriothesley, Windsor Herald tempore Henry 
VIIL., says, under date of September, 1555, ‘Allso Saint 
Austens Abbey, at Canterbury, was suppressed, and the shryne 
and goodes taken to the Kinges treasurye, and St. Thomas of 
Canterburies shryne allso, and the monkes commaunded to 
chaunge theyr habettes, and then after they should knowe the 
Kinges further pleasure, and the bones of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury were brent in the same chureh by my Lord 
Crumwell.’ * 

On this the late Precentor Venables, of Lincoln, who 
was the first to draw attention to it in the correspondence of 
1888, remarks: ‘ The archaic form “ brent” sets aside all idea 
of a confusion between “burned” and “buried.” This con- 
temporary evidence puts the whole question at rest. The 
bones found are not those of Becket.’ + 

Of Wriothesley's Chronicle itself its learned editor, William 
poses Hamilton, F.S.A.,, says: ‘From internal evidence it 
would appear to be the work of a s¢holar, and to have been 
written contemporaneously, the events being jotted down 
from day to day as they occurred. f 

Stow, who was thirteen at the time of the destruction of 
the shrine, says in his Chronicles, 1580: ‘This moneth 
of September xxx. Saint Austin's Abbey, at Canterbury, was 
suppressed, and the shrine and goodes taken to the king's 
treasurie, as also the shrine of Thomas Becket, in the Priory 
of Christ Church, was likewise taken to the king's use, and 
his bones, scull and all, which was there found, with a piece 
broken out by the wound of his death, were all brent in the 
same church by the Lord Cromwell.’ 

He also records in his Annals, 1502: ‘S. Austine’s Abbe 
at Canterbury was suppressed, and the Shrine and goods 
taken to the king's treasurie, as also the shrine of Thomas 
Becket in the priorie of Christ Church was likewise taken 
to the king's use. This shrine was builded about a mans 
height, all of stone, then upwards of tymber plain, within the 
whieh was a chest of yron, conteining the bones of Thomas 
Becket, seul and al, with the wound of his death, and the 

* Wriothesley’s Chreniclr, Camden Society, 1875, |. 34. 
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cut out of his seull, laide in the same wounde. These 
bones (by commandment of the L. Cromwell) were then and 
there brent,’ | 

Lastly there is the testimony of Nicholas Harpstield’s 
manuscript Life of Sir Thomas More, which says, ‘ Albeit 
wee have of late unshrined him [St Thomas] and ‘burned his 
holy bones.’ * 

Nothing can be more conclusive than this statement of 
Queen Mary's archdeacon, who as a high official of the 
cathedral must have known accurately the facts of the case, 
ant whose whole interests would have lain, not in proclaim- 
ing, as he did, that the venerated remains of the Saint had 
been consumed, but rather that they were still preserved in 
safety at the cathedral, had such a course been possible, 

There had been for long a doubt about the word ‘ burned’ 
in Harpastield’s manuscript, owing to an anonymous and 
unidentified author, Ro. Ba., having misread the original 
word ‘burned’ as ‘buried’ when transcribing the above 
passage into his own Lift of Sir Thomas More,a mistake 
which deceived even Dean Stanley, who actually quoted it as 
Harpstield’s own statement. 7 

The error was first pointed out by Father Morris,+ and his 
opponent, Mr. Pugin Thernton, seeing at once the vital import- 
ance of the matter, submitted the point to Sir Edward Maunde 
ah nay and then wrote as follows - ‘Certainly the extract 
given by Canon Edmund Venables is very striking, and go ig 
Father Morris’ research relating to the “ buried” or “ burned" 
of Harpsfield’s, to the accuracy of which, through the kind- 
ness of Mr. Thompson, Keeper of the Manuscripts at the 
British Museum, I am able to bear testimony.’ § 

Mr, Millman || seeks to contradict, or at least to minimise, 
the effect of all this very clear and positive contemporar 
evidence of the burning by quoting from the manuseript draft 
scheme of a sermon (Paper Office, 1559) to be preached at 
St. Paul's Cross in order to allay the excitement caused by 
the papal bull of excommunication, to this effeet: “As for 
the shryne of Thomas Becket, sometime Archbishop of Canter- 
bury... . it was arrested that his shrynes and bones should 
be taken away and bestowed in such Place as the same shuld 
cause no superstition afterwards as it is indede amon 


: . © 
ethers Of that sorte eonveyed and burved in a noble towpe,’ 


" British Museom Ms, b2o3, £. 107. 
T Op. oit., 204, n. 2, 

t Times, February 20, 1488, 
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This quotation, however, in reality tells against Mr. Milman's 
contention that Becket’s bones were not burned bunt buried, 
the words, ‘ As it is indede amongst others of that sorte con- 
veyed and buryed in a noble towre, having been erased in 
the manuscript, showing that even the very elastic consciences 
of Tudor days could not stand such a flagrant terminological 
inexactitude as that. 

Third, supposing it to be ascertained that the remains in 
question were not Becket's, what evidence is there to show 
whose they were? Burials in the cathedral were matters of 
such great importance that the exact site of each grave and 
its contents must have been so well known to the officials of 
Christ Church that they would have been necessarily fully 
aware who it was that was interred at the particular place in 
juestion, namely William de Andeville, Abbot of Evesham, 
focuiesiys monk of Christ Church, who died at Canterbury 
while attending an archiepiscopal visitation, and was buried 
in the very spot where the bones under consideration were 
found, as narrated in the following record ; 


‘ Desanetiset virilibua actibus abbatia Williebma 


Huic suceessit Willielmus de Andevilla monachus Christi 
ecclesim Cantuarim, ubi jacet sepultus ad caput beati 
Thome Martyris, qui antequam illuc iret causa 
visitationis quando ibi a domino est visitatus, vidit 
in somnis, sicut fratribus retulit, quod sol sepultus 
erat ad pedes ejus. Qum visio interpretationem 
accepit process temporis,  postquam beatus Thomas 
sepultus est ad pedes ejus.* 


TRANSLATION, 
Concerning the pious and noble deeds of Abbot William, 


To him succeeded William de Andeville, a monk of Christ 
Church, Canterbury, where he lies buried at the 
head of the blessed Thomas the Martyr, who before 
he went thither by reason of a visitation (i.e, an 
archiepiscopal visitation) when he was visited there 
by the Lord (i. he died), saw in dreams, as he 
reported to the brethren, that the sun had been buried 
at his feet. Which vision received its interpreta- 
tion in process of time, after the blessed Thomas 
was buried at his feet. 


= firesicar Abbatio de Fireaham (Rolls Series 29), 99, 100. 
Cc 
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Nothing can be plainer than this record, which is so fully 
confirmed by the relative interment positions of Abbot 
William and Archbishop Becket, the latter having been buried 
in a straight line to the eastward of and quite close to the 
feet of the former; and also by the fact of the Abbot's inter- 
ment having been the only one in this part of the A 
immediately to the west of where the Archbishop was su 
sequently buried; while the very presence of the ‘ Boulder- 
like stone, hollowed out on its upper surface, as if to form a 
pillow,’ before mentioned, at the head of the coffin, proves 
a regular interment there. 

Only one skeleton was found in the stone coffin, so that the 
question therefore arises, If the remains were really those of 
Becket, what became of William de Andeville’'s? To which 
there can be but one answer, that the latter were taken from 
their coffin, substituted for those of Becket, and vicariously 
burnt by the Commissioner. Such an act, however, would 
have involved the opening and the desecration of the tomb of 
so important a personage as an Abbot of Evesham. His 
remains would have been found robed in full pontificals ; and 
to suppose that any ecclesiastics of that time would have dis- 
turbed the bones of anyone so dignified for the purpose of con- 
signing them to the flames is most unlikely ; for in the opinion 
of that period cremation involved danger in the other world to 
the individual concerned, and no Churchman of that ape 
would have risked the fate in a future state of an Abbot of 
Evesham, but of the two alternatives would rather have seen 
Cromwell's orders carried out to the letter, because Becket's 
position as a canonised saint in heaven was perfectly secure 
against anything that might happen here, 

The eredit of the discovery connecting the remains of 
William de Andeville with the subject in hand is due to 
Mr. William Pugh, now honorary veaturer. of Canterbury 
Cathedral, to whom the author returns his grateful thanks for 
much valuable aid in the preparation of this paper.” 


Mr. C. Trick Mantis thought that the story of the burning 
of Becket’s bones was without foundation. The process 
against Becket was printed, and is certainly a false document, 
containing as it does such expressions as “Rex Hibernia” 
in the royal title. It is printed by Wilkins,* who professes 
to quote from Pollinus, but no known work of the latter 
contains the process, Reference is made to the burning of 
“abusive fragments” held to be fraudulent, and the head put 


* Cecilia Magee Britannia et Hibernia (London, 1737), iii, 834. 
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into the silver shrine was also not genuine. The words are 
“the bones were spread among the bones of other men,’ which 
were all put out of the way; but all that was burnt was the 
head in the silver mount. The only Englishman who says 
Beeket was burnt was quoting the works of the Italian he was 
conversing with, and this is not good evidence. Contem- 
poraries said that, with the exception of the false head, all 
the bones were buried. 


Mr. AYMER VALLANCE considered it beside the point to 
diseuss whether the bones were burnt or not. “The problem 
was to identify the bones diseovered. He had seen the bones 
and thought them those of St. Thomas, but had since changed 
his opinion, The state of the skull did not agree with the 
account of the murder. One account says the brains were 
seattered, but this could not have happened to the Canterbury 
skull, The bones were found perfectly dry, of a dark brown 
orange colour. 


Rev. RK. B. GARDNER saw nothing remarkable in the fact 
that a skull of 750 years ago should not conform to the 
dimensions we should expect. The average size of the human 
skull had varied considerably in the interval. 


Mr. J. G. Woon inquired as tothe connexion with the abbot 
of Evesham, The bones discussed in the paper had been 
disturbed, and might be only sweepings, not even those of the 
abbot. 


Mr. Leaca held that Mr. Trice Martin's cbjections were not 
supported by his evidence. The chronicle says the bones 
were burnt, and no evidence had been brought forward to the 
eontrary. We have further positive a that another 
person was buried in this place. There was no attempt to 
reinstate the bones of Becket in Mary's time, a strong proof 
that they had been burnt. 


Dr. Hamintrow Haut. considered the accounts of the murder 
incredible. As the body lay on the stone floor, it was 
impossible to cut off the coronal portion of the skull with a 
sword. The statement in the Chronicles was misleading, and 
arose from a confusion in the use of the word corona, which 
here meant the scalp and not the top of the skull. Stow says 
that the skull was found and the piece fitted into the eavity 
800 years afterwards. Cardinal Pole wished to be buried 
where the skull had been exhibited, not buried. 


Mr. Hore referred to exeavations at Canterbury under- 
Vol. XXII. D 
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taken by him in 1886, and produced plans of the cathedral 
church at various dates, to show the alterations made in the 
surroundings of St. Thomas's tomb, The eoffin containing 
the bones under discussion was west of that wherein the 
murdered archbishop was laid, and was perhaps that of the 
abbot of Evesham, though the Evesham reeord is the only 
authority for this statement. What would be the condition 
at the present day of a body deposited in a erypt constantly 
subject to floods, as the crypt undoubtedly was? | 

Further examination might decide whether these bones 
belonged to the abbot or another, It should be noted that 
no one who chronicled the murder actually saw it perpetrated. 
The archbishop was brought to his knees by a sword-cut on 
the left side of the head, and the next blow only removed the 
scalp, not any portion of the skull, one account of the burial 
mentioning that the skin was folded back and the head bound 
up before burial. Hence the skull discovered might still be 
that of the archbishop. It was by no means certain that the 
body remained intact from the time of the murder till the 
sixteenth century. Some changes were made in 1220, and 
there is a record of an ivory box containing the mitre and other 
relics which were buried with the archbishop. In the Publie 
Record Office were several letters about the Reegitien of the 
shrine, but nothing was said with regard to the burning of 
the body, and a letter from Wriothesley to Cromwell pointed 
to the eta and its contents having been treated mm the same 
juiet way as those of St. Swithun at Winchester. Mr. Hope 
showed from the sacrist’s accounts to what extent all the 
offerings at the shrines, ete. had fallen off by 1536, and con- 
tended that the destruction of St. Thomas's shrine was not 
based on any religious grounds, but was a violent act of appro- 
priation by King Henry VILL on account of the value of its 
metal work and jewels. It was curious at least that the 
injuries to the skull discovered should coincide so exactly 
with those which the murdered archbishop must have 
received, and he thought the identity of the bones must 
remain an open question until the opportunity shall occur of 
their being again examined by skilful aalatcaniete 

Mr. BEAZELEY replied that he had inquired of the late 
Professor Stewart whether, in such cireumstances, a piece of 
the skull could be struck off with a sword. The skull so 
injured would have smooth edges, whereas that under dis- 
cussion had jagged edges, where the blow had fallen, 

Thanks were ordered to be returned for this communi- 
cation. 
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Thursday, 12th December, 1907. 
PHILIP NORMAN, Esq., Treasurer, in the Chair. 


The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors : 


From the -Anthor:—Churches and chorch endowments in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, By Kov. 0, J. Reichel, B.C.L., FSA. Svo, mp. TKN. 


From Stephen Darby, Eaq.:—Annun! Reports of the Maidenhead Field Club and 
Thames Valley Antiquarian Society. 1564-1591. Bvo, Maidenhead, 1886- 
Tea. 


H. St. Georce Grav, Esq., read a peper on the Stone Circles 
of East Cornwall, in which he dealt chiefly with the excava- 
tions conducted by him at the Stripple Stones for the British 
Association in 1905, and with his surveys and observations 
of the neighbouring circles, viz. the Trippet Stones, the 
Leaze, the Fernacre, and the Stannon Circles. The “ Stripple 
Stones” consisted originally of 28 standing stones, of which 
rather more than half remain; the diameter of the circle was 
146: feet, and the stones were arranged 11} feet apart, 
Fernacre was the largest circle in Cornwall, with an approxi- 
mate diameter of 149 feet; in this cirele 71 standing and 
rostrate stones remained. Stannon had an approximate 
iameter of 138 feet, and Mr. Gray's plan showed no less than 
79 stones. The Trippet Stones Cirele was of similar character 
to the Stripple Stones, with a diameter of 108 feet, and having 
8 standing and 4 prostrate stones remaining. The Leaze 
Circle was the smallest of the “group,” having a diameter 
of 81 feet, its stones of quadrangular cross-section number- 
ing 1 standing and 6 prostrate. | 
r. Gray went into details with regard to the relative 
oe of the circles, not only with themselves but with the 
ill-tops (i.e. Brown Willy, pa Tor, Garrow Tor, ete.). He 
Segond that there were some hundreds of hut-cireles in the 
immediate neighbourhood, which were probably contemporary 
with the circles. Some of these hut-cireles had been recently 
destroyed for stone for building a viaduct in connexion with 
china-clay works. 

It was pointed out that the Stannon Cirele had a curious 
flattening on the north like that in a similar position in the 
lange cirele of Long Meg and her Daughters. The excavations 
at the Stripple Stones did not give very satisfactory results , 
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25 euttings in connexion with the surrounding vallum and 
ditch and the position of the stones were made, and as far as 
relics were concerned they yielded only a few flint flakes. 
The purpose of the north ditch appeared to be for drainage 
no eut ditch being found in the south half of the cirele, 
From excavations round the central monolith, which was now 
recumbent and 124 feet long, it was proved that instead of 
having stood in the middle of the cirele it was excentric, but 
being so it fell into the same alignment as the entrance to the 
circle and the centre of the Trippet Stones Circle about a mile 
to the west. One of the prostrate stones was found to have 
been packed when erect with small blocks of granite to 
support it on its pointed base. 

It was only from negative evidence that Mr, Gray felt in 
any way justified in suggesting a late Neolithic or early 
Bronze Age date for the Stripple Stones. Similar flakes to 
those found in the cirele had been discovered on the banks of 
the Dozmare Pool, the largest piece of water in Cornwall, at 
a distance of three miles from the Stripple Stones. 


Mr. A. L. Lewis regretted the scarcity of relics from the 
Stripple Stones, but considered the negative evidence of much 
value. One problem was to decide whether such monuments 
marked a phase of culture or were a proof of community of 
race wherever found, Fifteen years ago he had drawn 
attention to the apparent proportions of distances between 
such rings, and was ele to believe they were measured 
deliberately ; there were, at any rate, two stone cireles in line 
with Brown Willy. Flints in Cornwall were generall: 
believed to have been derived from the beaches, but such 
would be hard to work. Beautiful specimens had been found 
round Dozmare Pool, but those in the Francis Brent collection 
came from Beer, on the Dorset border. 


Professor GoWLAND remarked on the marked absence of 
stone circles in the main islands of Japan, where dolmens were 
plentiful. Even sinee the recent excavations were made, 
Stonehenge had been referred to as a place of burial, In 
excavating for one of the supports for the leaning stone it 
was necessary to dig in the centre of the circle, and the 
chalk-rock was reached within 12 inches of the grass, there 
heing no trace of sepulture. One stone mentioned 
Mr. Gray had been propped up by a heap of stones; and suc 
was the case at Stonehenge, where the base was rounded and 
was secured by packing, the worn-out mauls of the workmen 
being used for the purpose, Though so little evidence of 
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date had come to light, he thought it possible that further 
excavations would solve the problem of these stone circles; 
and added that the first discovery of a stone circle in Eastern 
Asia had just been made. Two imperfect monuments of the 
kind éxisted in the north island of Japan (Yezzo), and could 
no doubt be explained by the fact that the Ainu remained in 
the Stone Age till recent times, and had nothing in common 
with the Japanese, | 


Dr. WricHT inquired the 
reason for associating Silbury 
with Avebury, and doubted if 
Ssilbury was a barrow in the 
true sense, raised over an in- 
terment. He referred to the 
Homeric use of stone cireles 
as places of assembly, and 
thought there was sufficient 
evidence of human sacrifice 
in such enclosures, 


Mr. Esanve, GREEN 
thought that little stone 
circles, which anyone could 
find on the surface, were more 
important than the large 
circles dealt with in the paper. 
So far from being Neolithic, 
the Cornish stone cireles were, 
im his opinion, all later than 
the Roman conquest, Roman 
coins being frequently found 
at the base of the standing  j srres nooK WITH SHIELD 
stones, He agreed that they OF ARMS. (1.) 
were meeting places, provided 
with avenues of approach. 





Mr. Reap laid stress on the fact that Mr. Gray had under- 
taken the excavations on behalf of a committee of the British 
Association, and as chairman of that committee he himself 
could testify to the utility and thoroughness of Mr. Gray's 
work. 


Mr. Gray admitted, in reply, that the sepulehral character 
of Silbury had not been demonstrated. He thought that the 
time had been well spent in making accurate plans and a 
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model; and announced that, by means of a grant from the 
British Association, preliminary excavations would be made 
at Avebury next spring. 


Mr. Gray's paper will be printed in Archaeologia. 


A. W. Vesner, Esq., through the Treasurer, exhibited an 
armorial object of latten in the shape of a shield of arms 
by its point upon a small boss with a hook underneath. (Fee 
illustration on preceding page.) The shield is 1 inch high 

and 44 inch wide, and the total length of the object 2} mehes. 
- "The shield has on both sides on a gilded field a black cross 
with five white stars thereon. 


Mr. Hore pointed out that in the so-called “ Parliamentary 
Roll of Arms,” of a date cirea 1308 to 1914, the arms assigned 
to Sire Johan Rossel were de or a whe eroia (sable) ev. moles 
de argent, and that these were practically identieal with those 
in question, which also agreed in point in date. 


Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communi- 
entions and exhibitions. 


Thursday, Sth January, 1908. 
Sir EDWARD WILLIAM BRABROOK, C.B., 


Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors: 


From Albert Hartshorne, Exq., F.S.A.:—Memoirs of Charles Alfred Sitnothard, 
By Mrs. Charles Stothard. avo. London, 1823. 


From the Author :—The Romanization of Roman Britain, By F, Haverfield, 
8vo, London [1907]. 


From the Author:—A history of Eton College. By Sir H. C. Maxwell 
Lyte, K.C.B, rd edition.” So, London, 1899,” 


From the Trustees of the British Museom : 
(1) Medailic illmtrations of the History of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Plates 41-70, fol. Londen, 1906-1907, Sa 
(2) Greek Papyri in the British Mosenm, vol, iii. (text and facsimiles 
fol, and 4to. London, 1907, ‘ eg 
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This bemg an evening appointed for the election of Fellows, 
no papers were read. 


The Ballot opened at 845 p.m. and closed at 9.30 p.m., 
when the following were declared duly elected Fellows of 
the Society : 


George Denison Lumb, Esq. 
William Thomas Lancaster, Esq. 
Capt. Nevile Rodwell Wilkinson. 
Sir Edmund Thomas Bewley, Knt. M.A. LL.D. 
Sidney Perks, Esq. 

Alfred Pope, Esq. 

Alfred Denton Cheney, Esq. 
Harold Francis Bidder, Esq. 
Eustace Edward Grubbe, Esq. 
Frank Charles Beazeley, Esq. 
Rev. William Done Bushell, MLA 
Edward Hudson, Esq. 


Thursday, 16th January, 1908. 


Sir RICHARD RIVINGTON HOLMES, K.C.V.O., 
Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors: 


From the Editor :—Sncrist Rolls of Ely. Edited by Rev. Canon F. R. Chapman. 
@yvola, Svo, Cambridge, 1907. 

From the Author :-—The History of the North York Militia. By Major R. B. 
Torton, F.8.A. Svo. Leeds, 1907. 


From the Anthor:—An Archdeacon of Bath in the twelfth century. By 
Frederick Shom, F.S.A, §vo. mp. LIR)7. 


From BR. Phené Spiers, Esq., F.5.A.:—The Architecture of Greece ond Rome. 
By W. J. Anderson and R. Phene Spiers. 2nd edition, &vo, London, 
1a0T. 


Special votes of thanks were accorded to the editors of The 
Athenaeum, The Builder, and Notes and Queries, for the gift 
of their publications during the past year. 


— a; 
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The following were admitted Fellows: 


Eustace Edward Grubbe, Esq. 
John William Ryland, Esq. 


At 845 pm. the Meeting was made Special for the con- 
sideration of the alteration in the Statutes ch. vi, 9 1 pro- 
posed by the Council on 27th November, and laid before the 
Ordinary Meeting of the Society on 5th December last. 

On a ballot being taken the proposed alteration was earried 
nnanimously. 

The business of the Ordinary Meeting was then resumed. 


T. S. Busn, Esq., read a paper giving a brief summary of 
explorations carried out during the last three years at the 
north end of Lansdown, about four miles from Bath. 

He first explained what led to these explorations, viz. 
workmen in digging a trench met with some Roman coins, 
fragments of pottery, and bones. In June, 1905, two experi- 
mental trenches were cut. The result proving satisfactory, 
operations have since been continued at intervals. 

The field is triangular, enclosing an area of about seven 
acres. To the west the ground is level; on the other two 
sides it slopes off sharply into the valley. With the excep- 
tion of some low banks in the middle of the field, forming 
irregular enclosures, and others on the north and south sides, 
the ground is flat, sloping slightly to the south. When the 
banks were eut through in several places, they were seen to be 
made up of either thin stones laid flat or of rubble. 

There being nothing on the surface to indicate anything 
below, trenches were cut haphazard, usually 1} foot wide and 
down to the loose rock overlying the solid rock, rarely exceed- 
ing 14 foot, in many places of the field much less. 

Parts of the foundations of- six buildings have been dis- 
covered, It is presumed that the walls were of stone, there 
being plenty close at hand, and quantities of stones were 
found spread over the ground alongside the walls, as if they 
had been thrown down. The floors of some of the rooms were 
evidently of Pennant stone; the roofs were probably of stone 
tiles, a8 a few broken ones, pierced with a hole for a nail, 
have been found. Some bases and eapitals of pilasters, and 
other worked stones, have been met with, which shows that 
the buildings were fairly important. 

Near the east end of the field isa mound much reduced in 
size, built up of thin stones laid on the flat. Just below the 
surface are a wall and part of the cross walls. To the south 
of this a trench had been cut through the rock about 6 feet 
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EXAMELLED BKK FOUSD ON LANSDOWN NEAR BATH. 





(Full sixe,) 
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deep, extending to the brow 7 feet wide at top and 3 feet at 
bottom. To the north was a similar trench about 44 feet 
long. At 2 Feet S inches from the surface was a bed of 
burnt material 6 inches to § inches thick, 5 feet to 31 feet 
wide, Above this were two Roman coins, bronze brooches, 
a small finger-ring, ete.; and below it animal bones (Bos 
longifrons, ete.), and fragments of pre-Roman pottery. 

At the west end of the field several trenches were cut to 
the boundary wall, In each case it was seen to have been 
built on a bank of thin stones laid flat. About 6 feet of this 
wall were pulled down and a cutting made through the bank, 
when it was found that the hank had been built on the founda- 
tion of a building which extended from this field into the next. 
In the bank were three Roman coins. 

Amongst the relies unearthed during thé three years’ work 
were: of bronze, a mosaic and other brooches, armlets, finger- 
rings, tweezers, spoon, ete.; of iron, a brooch, knives, keys, 
hobnails, parts of shoes for horses, ponies, and builoeks, an 
axe, part of a currency bar, ete.; of sundries a great variety, 
bits of glass, bone pins, flint scrapers, spindle whorls, rubbers, 
whetstones, querns, lead and iron ore, and a quantity of 
pottery, aan some stamped Samia. | 

The coins included one rude British and 234 Roman, the 
latter covering a period of about 270 years, from Antoninus 
Pius to the beginning of the fifth century. 

Four stone (oolite) coffins, hewn out of the solid, were 
discovered. ‘T'wo contamed female skeletons and two male. 
They lay east and west, head to west; north-west to south- 
east, head north-west: east and west, head to east: and north 
and south, head to north. There were also two skeletons 
without coffins: one, a man, lying on his side, north and south, 
head to north, facing east; the other, an old woman, buried 
face downwards, the head protected by stone forming an arch 
over it; she lay east and west, head to west. Other human 
skulls and bones were met with, placed in a heap. 

Mr. Bush stated that the work throughout had been under 
the supervision of Mr Gerald Grey and himself; the Rev. H, 
H. Winwood had rendered valuable assistance; the Rev. W, 
T. Blathwayt, of Durham Park, the owner of the field as well 
as of the greater part of the Down, had not only readily given 
permission for the explorations, but had also left in Mr. Bush's 

mands the arrangement of the relics, These have been placed 
in the museum of the Literary Institution, Bath. 


Mr. Bush exhibited some samples of pottery of an unusual 
character, several flat circular stones worked in oolite (seo 
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illustrations), and a quantity of white lias moulds of various 
forms (see illustrations). 


ial 


PORTIONS OF THREE STONE Pete oF ROM A® DATE FOUSRD ON LANEDOWN, 
HEAR BATH. (Diameter of largest 194 inehes.) 


Mr. A. Trice Martin remarked that the burials in stone 
cofins resembled some found near Bath, and reported by him- 
self to the Society im 1905* Among the casnal skeletons 


* Preeeedings, &x. 247, 
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were some of women, which disposes of the theory that these 
burials date from the battle of . coh Some metal work 
was recovered, but there were no indications of a furnace, In 
his opinion the bulk of the main building would be found to 
the west of the field already exeavated. 





STONE DIFC OF ROMAN DATE FOUSD ON LANSTMOWS, NEAR FATIH, 
(Diameter 13 inches.) 


Proresson HAVERFIELD pointed out that even a suspicion 
that they were excavating Christian bodies might discourage 
the workmen. Some of the remains he thought pre-Roman, 
and one of the coins was British, while two of the brooches 
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apparently dated before the Roman conquest. Somewhat 
similar moulds for paterm, strainers, and other bronzes had 
been found in Egypt, and were ascribed to Greco-Alexandrian 
craftsmen, but the present specimens were unexampled. One 
mould was perhaps for a mirror; but though the eurved limbs 
in the form of birds’ heads were evidently meant to clasp a 
round rim, the transverse notches on the handle were diffieult 
to explain. The pottery ornamented with painted bands was, 
in his opinion, contemporary with the moulds, and should be 
classed with the Gaulish painted ware found in northern 
France. The site had been inhabited through Roman times, 
but the remains after the British period became normal and 
comparatively uninteresting. He hoped the excavations 
would be continued, especially on the so-called Roman camp 
in the vicinity. 


Mr. RectvaLp SMITH drew attention to the supposed frag- 
ment of a currency-bar found on Lansdown. The site Was 
well within the area provisionally assigned to these iron bars, 
of which the limits were roughly Portsmouth, Northam ton, 
Malvern, and Torquay. He could now add tinds at Holne 
Chase (Ashburton, Devon) and Lyneham barrow (near 
Chipping Norton, Oxon) to the list submitted to the Society 
in 1905.* On subsequent examination he was unable to 
accept the Lansdown fragment as part of a eurreney-har, 


Mr. Hore mentioned that Sir John Evans was uncertain 
whether the moulds had been used for casting metal or for 
impressing pottery. He himself could point to stone dises of 
the kind exhibited, which were found bout the fhasilien and 
forum in Insula VIL at Silchester excavated in 1892, and 
exhibited drawings of them by Mr. Fox. They had the same 
sos ring inde were of the same stone and thickness, The 
seemed to have been merely for decorative urposes, the fronts 
being worked and the backs with one ézcaptian smooth, | 


Thanks were ordered to be returned for this communi- 
ention., 


* Proceedings, xx. 182. For the others mentioned, seo Transactions of 
Deron Association, xxxviii. (1906), 370, and Proceedings, xv, 410, where ng 
described as an ingot or unfinished sword-blade, One of the middle denomina- 
hon, weight 10,102 grains, from the Thames, js in the Aylesbory Museum 
(Scebohm Collection, probably from Taplow or Maidenhend), 
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Thursday, 23rd January, 1905, 
Lord AVEBURY, P.C., F.B.S., President, in the Chair. 


The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors: 


From the Author :—Notes on the earlier history of Barton-on-Huomber. Vol. IT. 
By Hobert Brown, F.3.A. 8vo, London, 1908. 

From the Chief Secretary to the Government of Cyprus:—A sommary of the 
architectural monuments of Cyprus (chiefly medimval and later). Prefatory 
notes and Part Vi.—Kyrema District, Compiled by G. Jeffery. vo. 
Cyprus, 107, 


From 8. Whiles, Esq. :—A History of Newark-on-Trent. By Cornelina Brown. 
2vols. dito. Newark, [MH-1 07, 


From the Author -—Reeherches sor la Librairie de Charles V. 2 tomes and 
planches. Par Léopold Delisle. Svo, and fol, Paris, 107, 


From Charles H. Head, Esy.. Secretury i—Excorsion & travce del arco da 
herradurm, Por Gimez-Moreno. §vo. Madrid, 1906, 


From the Author :—Scearisbrick Hall, Lancashire, By F. H. Cheetham, Sv, 
Manchester, 107. 


From the Author :—Two accounts of the French Descent on the Isle of Wight 
under Claude D)'Anneboult, Jaly, 1545. By Perey G. Stone, FSA. vo. 
Newport, LW. 1907. 


From the Author :—Hertfordshire Maps, a descriptive Seeicene of the mapa of 
the county 1579-1900, By H.G. Fortham, 4to, Hertford, 1907, 


The following were admitted Fellows: 


Alfred Denton Cheney, Esq, 
Harold Francis Bidder, Esq. 


Alfred Pope, ee 
Sydney Perks, Esq. 


W. H. St. Jonus Hore, Esq. M.A, Assistant Secretary, 
read a paper on an inventory of the goods of the Collegiate 
Chureh of the Holy Trinity at Arundel, Sussex, taken in 
1517, the original of which, through the kindness of the 
Duke of Norfolk, K.G., E.M., was also exhibited. 


Mr. R. Garnraway Rice, Local Secretary for Sussex, said 
that he had examined nearly all the wills of Sussex testators 
proved prior to 1561, preserved im the respective registries, 
and it was interesting to note that some of the ahieeb | HCL 
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mentioned in the inventory could be identitied by means of 
the wills of Arundel testators. For instance, Thomas Salmon 
of Arundel, Esq.,in his will dated 4th May, 1430, direeted: “I 
will that my executors make one vestment of my best gown with 
my arms, and the arms of the said Agnes my wife, upon the 
same to be made, and I give the said vestment for divine 
service, in the said College, as long as it is able to endure.” 
John Neele, a master of the college, by his will dated 
10th March, 1407-8, ordered “that two chalices be made to 
the use of the same college .... to the value of twenty 
marks,” ete. 

Referring to the numerous crosses recorded in the inventory, 
Mr. Riee mentioned that “Eleanor countess Arundel and 
lady Mautravers and Hungerford,” by her will dated 20th 
July, 1455, bequeathed “to the Master and Fellows of the said 
College, one Cross silver milt, to remain for ever in the said 
College for the use of the convent there.” This, he suggested, 
may have been “ the Good Cross of Arundel,” which seems to 
have been in great repute in the locality, and to which many 
small sums of money, and occasionally silver articles, were 
bequeathed, not only by Arundel testators, but by other 
pereonis residing in that part of Sussex. Amongst these, one 
John Sargeant, of Arundel, by his will dated 28rd January, 
1523-4, gave “ to the Good Cross ij sylver rynges,” 

Finally Mr. Rice ealled attention to the unusual cireum- 
stance, that although the high altar of the church belonged to 
the college, the parishioners used the nave, hence local testa- 
tors, instead of following the almost universal rule of leaving 
simall sums tothe high altar, bequeathed the same to “the 
parish altar,” which he proved by reading extracts from 
several pre-Reformation wills | 


Mr. Leranp Douncas added that in Kentish wills there 
were endless bequests of garments for use as vestments and 
coverlets to hang before the altar, the idea being that when 
the objects bequeathed were in use, the testators would he 
remembered in prayer. He hoped the inventory, though 
long, would be printed in full, | 


Mr. Hore explained that the altar of St. Christopher in 
Arundel church was in the north transept, and the parish 
altar (of St. Nicholas) in the south transept, while the collece 
used the quire. The crossing and middle tower of the church 
had to be kept in order by both parties as neutral ground, 
but in 1874 the high altar was shifted under the tower, and 
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an interesting chapter in the history of the church needlessly 
torn out. 


Mr. Hope's paper will be printed in Archacologut. 


WitttaAM Pearce, Esy., P.S.A., exhibited a latten proces- 
sional cross of the fifteenth century from Lamport, Northants, 
on which he read the following note : 


“'The interesting processional cross which I have the 
honour to submit to your notice this evening was presented 
last year by Sir Vere Isham, Bt., of Lamport Hall, North- 
amptonshire, to the parish church of Lamport, and the rector, 
the Rev. W. M. Watkins Pitchford, M.A., has kindly permitted 
me to exhibit it to the Society, Little is known of the eross 
except by family tradition, It has been in possession of the 
Isham family for generations, and its ownership has been 
traced as far back as the time of Sir John Isham, the first 
baronet (erention 1627), and ‘by him considered antique, so 
family tradition relates. 

Robert Isham, a priest, was one of Queen Mary's chaplains, 
He died 1546, and possibly the cross belonged to him. The 
family name was originally de Isham ( there was a manor of 
Isham belonging to them), and among the names of the first 
benefactors of St. Andrew's Priory, Northampton, occurs that 
of Roger of Isham. The design and workmanship of the 
cross appear to me very similar to those of a cross belonging 
to the Society and to one of the same date in the British 
Museum, As Iam not an expert,I have asked Mr. Hope to 
describe the cross and its details.” 


W. H. St. Joan Hore, Esy,, M.A., Assistant Secretary, 
submitted the following notes on the cross: 


“The Lamport cross is so unusually perfect an example of 
a somewhat common type as to deserve a detailed description. 

It belongs to a form of which many instances are enume- 
rated in inventories, that could be used both as a processional 
and an altar cross; it was provided accordingly with a socket 
fitting on to a staff, and with a base wherein it could be set 
upon an altar. In the present case the base only is wanting. 

The cross is in all 18 inches high and of gilt latten. Both 
on the front and back the surface of the arms is divided hy 
high ridges into three equal compartments. The outer af 
these are plain, but the middle compartment, which is 
generally engraved with a pattern, 18 in this case covered 
with metal strips engraved with a series of silvered four- 
leaved flowers with golden stems on a ground of black 
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LATTES PROCESSIONAL CROSS FROM LAMPORT, won 
(4 linear.) 





HANTS, FRONT VIEW. 
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LATTES PROCESSION AL CHROZ2 FROM LAMPORT, SOHTHANTS. BACE VIEW, 


({ linear.) 
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enamel, The arms end in roundels 23 inches in diameter, 
enclosing inserted plates engraved with the emblems of the 
four Evangelists. The lion of St. Mark, the eagle of St, John, 
and the ox of St. Luke are gilded and hold silvered serolls, 
but St. Matthew's golden angel has silyered face and hands 
and holds a gilded scroll. The fields of the roundels are filled 
in with glossy black ename) and engraved on the back with 
blazing suns. The edges of the limbs and roundels are alike 
set about with leafy erockets. The figure of our Lord is 
silvered all over, but the hair, the crown of thorns, and the 
lom cloth are gilded; on the top of the head is a rivet for a 
lost nimbus. ‘The foot of the eross ends in a tang 22 inches 
long Tor fixing it in its stalf-socket or base. | 

The socket is 84 inches high and has been wholly gilt. It eon- 
sists of three parts; (i) a cylindrical tapering lower division 
which fitted on to the wooden stati,* surmounted by (ii) a large 
writhen knot, from which issues (iii) a triple socket for the cross 
and its accompanying images, The lower part is engraved with 
a lattice diaper of interlacing bands with four-leaved flowers in 
the interspaces. The knot is somewhat flattened, and wrought 
into six lobes, each ending in a lozenge engraved with a four- 
leaved flower. Between the lobes, above and below, is a 
series of engraved cusped panels. The socket piece has a 
middle division for the cross and shorter and smaller side 
divisions for the images; they are engraved on both sides with 
a loose twist of two strands, The images are those of 
St. Mary and St. John, and stand on curved arms formed of 
flattened strips engraved on both sides with a twist of two 
strands, and having their edges crocketed like the cross, 
Each arm ends in a tapering tang for fixing it in the socket 
on either side the cross. The images are 34 inches high, and 
have silvered faces and hands; otherwise they are wholly 
gilded, as are their supporting arms, Our Lady is clad in an 
under-gown, an upper tunie and a mantle, and has a veil upon 
head; her right hand holds her mantle, and in her left is a 
closed clasped hook. St. John wears a long robe and loose 
ample upper garment, and holds out a large clasped book in 
his right hand. Both figures have a rivet on the back of the 
head for a lost nimbua, 

The total height of cross and staff-socket is 23", inches, 
anc its date is probably ciree 1470-80," 


Mr. READ stated that the crosses exhibited were of typical 
English work, and others in the national collection sociare 


* This bas no boles for rivets or pins to fix it to the wood, The staff was 
1} inch in diameter, 
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eame from the same workshop. One point to be noticed was 
that the knop on the top of the staff absolutely reproduced 
the knop found on the stem of chalices of the same period, 
like one recently exhibited. He proposed that an album illus 
trating English art at various periods and under various 
headings should be prepared, as it was often difheult to 
explain the characteristics which distinguish English trom 
continental work, In sculpture, however, we were on firmer 
vround, and it was unfortunate that no such album already 
existed. He commended the scheme to Fellows of the Society 


with ample means and leisure. 


Thanks were ordered to be returned for this communica- 
tion and exhibition. 


On the nomination of the President, the following were 
appointed auditors of the Society's accounts for the past 
year: 

William John Hardy, Esq. 

Sir Augustus Prevost, Bart. 

Emery Walker, Esq. 

Reginald Allender Smith, Esq., B.A. 


Thursday, 30th January, 1905. 


PHILIP NORMAN, Esq., Hon. LL.D. Aberdeen, Treasurer, 
in the Chair, 


The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors: 


From F. G, Hilton Price, .. Director :—Renllexikon der prahistorischen, 
klassischen und fribhehristlichen Altertimer, Von Wr. Robert Forrer. 
Syo, Berlin and Stuttgart. 1907. 


From the Author ;—Notes on the explormtion of a limestone cave near Pembroke. 
By A. H. Style, MLA. MLB. S vo. Pembroke, n.d. 
The following were aimitted Fellows: 
Rey. William Done Bushell, M.A. 
Francis Chatillon Danson, Esq. 
E 2 
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_Y. B. Crowrner-Bernow, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., submitted the 
following Report as Local Secretary for Rutland ; 


“Although the last Local Seeretary’s Report for Rutland 
was submitted by my predecessor, Mr. Haines, as recently as 
19035, the number and interest of the finds which have 
occurred in our small county during the last four years have 
been considered, after consultation with our Assistant Secre- 
tary, sufficient to justify the infliction upon the Society of 
another Report. 

Perhaps it will be convenient to deal with these finds in 
the chronological order of the periods to which they may be 
assigned rather than in the sequenee of the dates of discovery. 


PREHISTORIC PERIOD, 


Beginning, therefore, with the Prehistoric period, 1 would 
remind the Society (lest we seem to attach an exaggerated 
importance to finds which may appear to many to be eommon- 
place) that previously to 1900 we had not a single record of 
an indisputedly prehistoric find in Rutland; while the only 
object to which Mr. Haines, in his 1903 Report, was able to 
point as representing Prehistoric Rutland was a single flint 
arrow-head. Since that date our records have been steadily, 
if slowly, increasing. Several more arrow-heads and a con- 
siderable number of scrapers and worked flints have been 
discovered, principally round Oakham. Our most successful 
searcher has been Mr. G, W. Abbott, formerly a pupil at 
Oakham School, who presented tothe School Museum a t vy no 
means insignificant collection of worked fints found by him- 
self before he passed out of the school. 

In 1905 a find of some interest occurred in a freestone 
quacty at Great Casterton, near the south-eastern border of 
the county. In the course of the quarrying operations the 
workmen laid open a fissure or ie Ra which was filled 
with clay. While removing this clay there was found at a 
depth of 17 feet 6 inches from the surface level a human 
skeleton. As the circumstances do not seem to admit of the 
theory of an interment, we may presume the man fell into the 
fissure and so met his death. Unfortunately, owing partly to 
the carelessness of the men and partly to the sudden collapse 
of the heavy mass of clay before the skeleton was extracted, 
the exact position of the bones and other objects eannot be 
stated with certainty. Certain relics, however, came to light 
in the course of clearing away the fallen clay, and some of 
these we may, I think, fairly associate with the skeleton. 
These are; 
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1, A polished and eromm celt, 4 inches long, 24 inches 
wide at the sharpened end, and j inch in maximum thick- 
ness, 

2 A muller or triturating stone of some non-local material, 
weighing about 4 Ibs, 

3. Three small slabs of fissile stone which have been used 
for fabricating pins and the like out of bone or horn. Two of 
these slabs have round nicks or depressions in one edge, the 
third has a transverse croove across one of its flat surfaces. 


In addition to these there were a few fragments of pottery 
of medigval date, which had no doubt worked their way down 
into the fissure at a subsequent time. 

The skull of this skeleton has been examined by Professor 
Cunningham of Edinburgh and Dr, Robert Munro, our Local 
Secretary for Scotland. A joint paper on the subject by these 
ventlemen was read before the Royal Society of Edinburgh in 
March, 1906, and has since been published in the Proceedings 
of that Society* The skuil is dolicho-cephalic in type, with 
receding ee and pronounced supra-orbital ridges, and 
showing a marked constriction of the cranium behind the 
orbits. The cephalic index is 74-4 (maximum length 188, and 
maximum breadth 138). 

In 1906 a roughly-flaked neolithic celt was found in the 
course of some draining operations in one of the streets of 
Oakham. It measures 7 inches in length, 2) inches im width 
at the broadest point, and 14 inch in thickness. It is light 
brown in colour and shows considerable evidence of wear. 

Passing from the Stone Age to the Prehistoric Bronze 
Age, I have the satisfaction of exhibiting this evening what 
we believe to be the first authenticated Rutland find referable 
to this period. It is apparently a founder's hoard, and came 
to light at Cottesmore in the ironstone workings in 1906. 
The hoard includes two fairly perfect socketed celts and the 
lower portions of two others; a socketed spear-head, measur- 
ing 5 inches in lencth in its present condition, and exhibiting 
two rivet-holes. The socket was doubtless originally some 
2 inches or so longer. In addition to these there are three 
gouges and a chisel, all socketed; and finally a small frag- 
ment of what may have been a sword- or dagger-blade. All 
the pieces show a light green patina. 


Roman PERIOD. 


Of the Roman period the finds during the four years now 
dealt with have been not inconsiderable. The most prulitic 


* Wol. xxvi. part 4, 
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site has been Market Overton, where ironstone diggings were 
opened in tape Spon 1906, and are still in progress, Market 
Overton has, of course, long been recognized as a Roman site, 
but inasmuch as the aren now being worked for tronstone has 
hitherto been permanent grass-land, no finds in the immediate 
vicinity have pany weedy ee recorded, the nearest point where 
Roman remains have been unearthed being half a mile dis- 
tant. The well-known Roman camp, however, is within about 
S00 yards of the point with which I am now dealing; and 
perhaps I may be permitted to digress here for a moment to 
state that during the past summer our Fellow, Mr. W. H. 
Wing, whose house and property are at Market Overton, 
earried out and superintended the cutting of a section through 
the vallum of the camp with a view to ascertaining its 
nature and form, and the opportunity thus provided was 
taken advantage of to have an accurate measured survey of 
the camp and section made, the expense being defrayed by 
the Rutland Archmological Society. This is a beginning 
which we hope to follow up in the future in the case of other 
earthworks in the county as funds and opportunity permit. 

Returning to the ironstone workings and the finds therein, 
we may note among the discoveries the remains of what 
appeared to be a creular chamber about 6 feet or so in 
diameter, and lined with baked clay. Close by, if not actually 
within it, were found five vases of greyish ware and of prac- 
tically uniform size and shape, measuring 43 inches in height. 

Three of these were broken, but the remaining two were 
complete, but at the same time exhibited open cracks in their 
sides, It seems a fair inference that we have here the 
remains of a Roman pottery kiln, together with a few 
‘wasters which have ‘blown’ and been spoilt in the firing 
and thrown aside. A considerable quantity of fragmentary 
pottery oecurred in the neighbourhood of this kiln, and 
among the more perfect specimens was a tine vase 11 inches 
in height and 4 inches in greatest diameter, 

Ei it or nine roughly made pegs or pins of an average length 
of about 15 inches were found close by, They are made of 
coarse pottery and are furnished with points, Similar objects 
have previously been found associated with pottery kilns, 
and are believed to have been used in connexion with the 
firing of pottery. A fragment of what appears to have been 
a mould was also discovered near by, the material being also 
coarse clay. Among other examples of pottery I may mention 
two fragments of cooking vessels; one is the complete base, 
4 inches in diameter, with two concentric raised circles and a 
solid raised round in the centre, underneath, while the base is 
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perforated with six holes near the cireumference. The other 
is a fragment of another culinary vessel of coarser material, 
6 inches in diameter, which was apparently originally pierced 
with four holes. | 3 

The two halves of a quern of the‘ Beehive’ type were found 
some 100 yards or so apart at an interval of six months. 
Whether these originally formed part of the same quern it is 
impossible to say. Halt of the upper stone is missing, but the 
lower stone, which is 12 inches in diameter, 18 remarkable for 
having the iron spindle still wm sity. in the eentre. | 

Roman bronze objects have been of rare oecurrence. An 
elegant bow-shaped brooch 19 ineh long and with a eross- 
piece 1 inch long at the head, and a small bronze tab for 
attachment to the end of a girdle, are the most noteworthy. 

Nothing remarkable in the way of Roman coins can 
recorded, only half-a-dozen or so having been found, including 
an Alleetus and a Constantine IU. 

In December, 1906, a well was discovered which contained 
skulls of oxen and other animals, part of a mortartum and 
other pottery fragments, as well as several picees of leather of 
undetermined use. 

I may also mention a large irregular-shaped stone 18 inches 
in greatest length, having in the centre of its flat surface a 
cup-like cavity 5 inches in diameter and 2 inches deep. This 
we imagine may have been the socket in which the pivot of 
a gate or door worked, forming a primitive type of hinge. 

In the course of digging through the vallwm of the camp 
: pone key of iron and a aa eoin were the only objects 

ound. 

Before I leave the subject of the Market Overton Roman 
finds, I should like to be allowed to mention again the two 
short columns or shafts forming the sides of a stile leading 
out of Market Overton churchyard. 

These were noted in Mr. Haines's report, and formed the 
subject of a discussion on that occasion. Their general 
appearance suggests the idea that they may have been mi 
wall shafts in the original belfry-openings of the church tower, 
sueh as are found in a considerable number of Saxon church 
towers in the adjacent county of Lincoln. 

The fact that the tower arch leading into the nave of 
Market Overton church is a particularly fine and typical 
example of Saxon technique lends additional probability to 
this view, which also seemed to receive the support of an 
eminent authority, the late Mr. Micklethwaite, on the 
occasion of the last Rutland Ieport. 

We are indebted to the zeal of Mr. Wing for a little further 
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information on this matter which I am able to submit this 
evening. He had the bases of these shaite exeavated and 
exposed, and at his invitation I went over and photographed 
one of them. The church at Market Overton, it should be 
noted, stands within the contines of the Roman camp, and the 
stile in question is situated near the western boundary of it. 
This has led to the advancement of an alternative theory that 
the shafts are of Roman date. We shall weleome expressions 
of opinion on this interesting problem from any experts who 
are present this evening. 

Apart from the Market Overton finds we have nothing 
of special interest referable to the Roman period to record 
from the county, with the exception of a gold coin of the 
Emperor Arcadius found ina garden at Uppingham in 1905, 
The reverse has a Roman soldier trampling on an enemy and 
holding in one hand a wictoriola and in the other a standard. 
It is of the Constantinople mint. 


ANGLO-Saxown PERIOD. 


Passing on to the Anglo-Saxon period, I may remind the 
Society that hitherto Rutland has furnished but a single 
Anglo-Saxon site, namely the cemetery at North Luoffenham. 
It is therefore gratifying to your Local Secretary to be able 
to add two entirely fresh sites which have come to light 
within the county in the course of the last two years. 
1906 a small collection of objects was found at Cottesmore in 
the same ironstone workings whieh produced the Bronze Age 
relies to which IT have already referred. It is again to 
Mr. Wing that the chief credit is due for this reeord, for the 
find was not notified at the time, and was only heard of by 
him many months afterwards when the objects were on the 
point of being removed from the district.” They are now in 
my possession, and are produced for your inspection this 
evening. They consist of an iron shield-boss with a flat stud 
which has been embellished by gilding and zoomorphie 
devices (see illustration), and two rude round-bottomed vessels 
of eoarse dark clay without ornamentation, I have enden- 
youred, but without success, to ascertain particulars of the 
circumstances under which they were found, 

, The second fresh Saxon site is the same Market Overton 
ironstone working to which I have already referred. Here 
the finds have been numerous and varied, and although no 
human remains have come to hand, there can be no doubt 
that this site was a cemetery. The Saxon finds occurred in 
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the western part of the workings, the relative positions of 
these and of the Roman finds being readily distinguishable, 

OF pottery we have five examples, all fairly typical, but of 
no special beauty of form and devoid of all ornamentation. 
The largest and most perfect is an urn 6 inches in height, and 
measuring 34 inches across the mouth. 

OF iron objects there are some half-lozen spear-heads of 
different shapes, several portions of shield-bosses, part of a 
sword-blade, an imperfect chape of a seabbard, a knife, a 
pair of shears 7); inches long, and a much corroded object 
which may have been a horse-bit. 

The wooden staves and some small fragments of the bronze 
mountings of a bucket are unfortunately too incomplete for 
restoration, though the wood of the staves is well preserved. 

The brooches form a very interesting group, and, considering 
their limited aggregate number, exhibit a striking variety of 


type. 

tins imperfect and two almost perfeet examples of the 
ornate square-headed form have been ornamented with gild- 
ing and exhibit characteristic designs (ste illustrations). 
There are also two examples of smaller and plainer square- 
headed brooches without gilding A particularly tine and 
well-preserved pair of saucer-shaped brooches is worthy of 
note, not merely from their intrinsic beauty (see illustrations), 
but from the fact of their occurrence at a considerable 
distance from the district to which they have usually been 
considered to belong, Another pair, however, from the North 
Luffenham site, is in the possession of the Earl of Ancaster. 
The Market Overton examples are in an unusually perfect 
stute, and the pin fastening at the back is admirably shown. 
A pair of italy annular brooches and another annular brooch 
with an open-work centre of ‘swastika’-like form (see 
iMustiation) complete the list. 

Another interesting object is o small silver disc with a 
raised boss in the centre and incused with an elegant star 
pattern, This may have been part of some personal orna- 
ment, and has been thought worthy to be tigured in the 
fortheoming Victoria County History of Rutland. 

Of beads there are two strings, numbering 19 and 8 respec- 
tively, the majority being of amber, though a few are of white 
or coloured glass, 

There are three larger beads: one of amber and somewhat 
ireerwlar in shape; another of brownish vitreous paste, with 
an indefinite zig-zag or seroll device; and a third of Kim- 
méridge shale or some similar material. 

An imperfect example in bronze of the so-called ' girdle- 
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hanger, and a small portion of bronze pierced by an iron rivet, 
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and which possibly formed part of a shield, may be added to 
the list. 
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I have left to the last what is perhaps the most unusual 
and interesting relic in the collection. This is a small sanecer- 
shaped vessel, 4 inches in diameter, made of what appears to 
be bronze, and pierced with a minute hole in the eentre, 
There can be little doubt that we have here another example 
of the water-clock, of which our Fellow, Mr. Reginald Smith, 

ve 80 interesting an account at one of our meetings in 
February of last year. | 

A series of ten experiments earried out by Mr. Wing gives 
an average time for the filling and sinking of this clock as 
62-9 minutes, the longest time recorded being 72 minutes, and 
the shortest 56 minutes. I fear, therefore, we cannot con- 
scientiously commend this example for its reliability and 
Aecuracy #5 & time-measurer. An interesting feature con- 
nected with this object was a clay vessel in which it was 
found, and into the bottom of which 1t exactly fitted. Whether 
this was merely a chance association, or whether the clay 
vessel was in the nature of a case to preserve the somewhat 
fragile bronze bowl inside, I will leave more experienced 
archeologists to decide. 

As regards the third and original Anglo-Saxon site in Rut- 
land, the cemetery at North Luffenham, which is within a 
few hundred yards of my own residence, the only find I have 
to add to those recorded by Mr. Haines in 1905 is a vase 
whieh, though broken into many pieces, I have been able to re- 
construct sutheiently to show its shape. In Mr, Haines’s Report 
two graves were deseribed, both of which were opened in my 

resence im the year 1901, The eontents of both were almost 
identical, and consisted of sword, spear, knife, shield-boss, 
pair of tweezers, and bucket. One of the graves had in 
addition an urn or vase. From the position in which I found — 
the second vase referred to above, I have little hesitation in 
suggesting that it belonged to the second of the graves opened 
in IMM, the digging operations on that oceasion sto ping short 
of it by an inch er two, and the subsequent crumbling of the 
soil forming the face of the pit being sufficient to betray its 
presence a few months later. Both these vases are exhibited 
this evening, and it will be noted how closely they resemble 
each other both in form and ornamentation, while the discovery 
of the second urn makes the similarity in the features of the 
two interments even more striking than before, 

T have kept a vigilant eye on this site, and although there 
has been a considerable breaking away and falling down of 
the soil from time to time, no symptom of any further graves 
or relics has been noted, : 
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MEDLEV AL. 


I will conelude this Report, for the length of which I feel 
that an apology is due, with a brief note on one or two finds 
of later date, 

At the Earl of Ancaster's estate works at Normanton is an 
accumulation of odds and ends of — stone, some bearing 
heraldie devices, others portions of carved inseriptions, and so 
forth. These have been preserved and deposited here when 
buildings on the estate have been pulled down or repaired. 
Among this heterogeneous collection I discovered a stone 
object which I take to be the remains of the shaft of a Saxon 
eross which at some later period has bean hollowed out and 
eonverted into a drinking trough. The stone, which is about 
3 feet high, or long, is oblong in section, two of its faces 
being decorated with characteristic Saxon ornament, the third 
plain, and the fourth hollowed out as already observed. Of 
the decorated faces, one has the device which has been called 
the square sede sage though the angles in the design are 
somewhat rounded, giving almost the appearance of spirals. 
The other worked face, namely that opposite to the hollowed 
sile, is carved with plait-work. Thisside, being that on which 
the stone would rest during the drinking-trough period of its 
career, has become much worn, rendering the precise nature 
of the pattern somewhat difficult to determine. I have made 
many inquiries as to the provenance of this interesting relie, 
but none of the men now employed about the place ean furnish 
any information beyond a vague tradition that it was brought 
here from North Luffenham. So far as I am aware it is the 
only example of anything of the kind in the county. 

n January, 1104, during the demolition of « cottage in the 
village of Lyndon, a stone was found built into the wall, 
which obviously is the upper part of an ecclesiastical cross. 
The stone forms a half-cirele of 20 inches diameter, and the 
design consists of a cross paty encircled by a border or 
wheel, 3 inches wide, carved with chevron ornament. This 
fragment appears to be of earlier date than any part of the 
present fabric of Lyndon church, the oldest portions of which 
are of the thirteenth century. The font, however, which was 
found buried in the churchyard outside the west wall when 
some alterations were being carried out in the last century. 
and which was then restored to its roper place, is cortanat 
early Norman work, and affords evidence of the existence of 
an earlier church on the same site. It is suggested that the 
cross, part of which has come to light in such an unexpected 
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way, may have adorned a gable-end of the former church of 
Lyndon. 

In the Market Overton ironstone workings, which I have 
so frequently had occasion to mention, was found in 1907 
somewhat curious leaden cloth-mark, having on the obverse 
a representation of the Virgin and Child and on the reverse 
the Crucifixion, with figures of St. Mary and St. John, 

The same site also produced an Edward VI. sixpence with a 
rose behind the bust, and a London penny of Elizabeth. 

In conclusion, I may mention two small articles of personal 
use found in the county about three years ago. One is a 
combination pipe-stopper and seals in brass. There have 
originally been three seals, one being now lost. Of the two 
still remaining, one bears the device of a crowned heart, the 
other the initials H.W, This object, which I take to be of 
seventeenth-century date, was ploughed up in a field at North 
Luffenham. 

The other article is a carpenter's or smith's square, made of 
iron and marked off with inches and their fractions for use 
as a measure. It bears on it the date 1694, and though it 
purports to be a square, the angle formed by its two arms is 
palpably greater than a right angle. This curious relic was 
offered to me for sale by a workman at Lord Aneaster's estate 
works, who told me it had been in the possession of his family 
for menerations, 

In conclusion, I should like to express my indebtedness to 
my inends Mr. W. H. Wing and Mr. Reginald Smith for 
much kind assistance in preparing this report. We are also 
indebted to Major Wingtield for permission to exhibit the 
collection of relics from Market Overton, all of which were 
found on his property.” 


Mr. DALE remarked that one of the celts shown was as 
much water-worn as many palwoliths, and might have been 
found in a river bed; the other, though not of flint, assumed 
the form characteristic of that stone. 


Mr, ReGINaLp SMITH suggested that the thick pottery bowl 
described as perforated and resting on a solid foot was probably 
a cheese-press of the Roman period ; several similar specimens 
exist. The fragmentary chape seemed to belong to 1 Roman 
sword whieh had a sharp point, and the beautifully patinated 
strap-end was of Saxon workmanship. The large beads found 
in graves of warriors were probably used as sword-knots as 
at Brighthampton,* and the saucer-brooches with central 


* Archoeologia, xxxviil. pl. ii. figs. 1,4. 
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projecting studs were a variety of the West Saxon type found 
north of the Upper Thames area in Warwickshire, Leicester- 
shire, Northants, and Cambs, 


Mr. PEERS was not convinced that the shaft in the church- 
yard at Market Overton was Saxon; it was found in Roman 
surroundings, was roughly worked, and if Saxon could onl 
be of the latest period. In that case it would be the mid- 
shaft of a two-light opening, but he was quite prepared to 
consider it Romano-British, The eross-shaft at Normanton 
was probably of the tenth century, many similar being known. 
He agreed that the wheel-cross fragment belonged to a gable 
cross, but the pattern round the margin seemed to him to 
date the object to about 1180-1200, 


Mr. Towry WHyTeE remarked that the shaft at Market 
Overton appeared to be inverted, the capital being normally 
buried, but exposed for the photograph to be taken. 


Mr, Reap considered the exhibition a rich one for so small 
a county, especially as the last report was made only in 1903, 
One could rarely be sure of having the whole of such a hoard 
as that exhibited of the Bronze Age, but it appeared to be a 
founder's hoard. Gouges and chisels were rarely found in such 
circumstances, and the types clearly belonged to the late Bronze 
Age, all being provided with sockets: the sword too, of which 
a fragment was included, never occurred in barrows. Pottery 
bara of the kind exhibited were frequently found associated 
with kilns, but their exact use remained a mystery. He eon- 
sidered the shape of the presumed water-clock to be eminently 
Saxon, of the pagan period; and remarked on the scarcity in 
this country of Roman swords, such as would fit the chape 
exhibited. A good specimen from the Thames in the British 
Museum had an almost complete seabbard. 


Recrsatp A. Smira, Esq., B.A., FSA. read the followi 
notes on a Romano-British hoard of bronze objects found on 
Lamberton Moor, Berwickshire, which were exhibited by the 
kindness of Mra, Michael Cochran: 


“The hoard exhibited this evening by kind permission of 
Mrs. Michael Cochran was found over 60 years ago by a 
labourer while digging drains on Lamberton Moor, about 
three miles north of Berwick-on-Tweed. Before being 
deposited in the ground it had been wrapped in some fabric 
that crumbled on exposure to the air; and it is believed that 
the finder gave away some portion of the find, perhaps as 
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much as half, to a person from London, There remain, 
however, twenty-two pieces, which were exhibited to the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland 10th April, 1905, and 
described with illustrations by Dr. Joseph Anderson in their 
volume of Proceedings.* This account I do not propose to 
repeat, and reference to it will dispense with a number of 
measurements and minor details on the present occasion. I 
shall, however, have certain additions to make to the published 
deseription, and hope that this Society will do full justice to 
the remarkable enamelled objects included by illustrating 
them in colour. 

What remains of the deposit is mostly in fragments, but 
there were clearly four Roman bronze pater of saucepan 
form, four small bowls of thin beaten bronze,a massive bronze 
eollar that may be somewhat incorrectly called a tore, two 
small spiral rings of bronze, two harp-shaped brooches and a 
single S-shaped brooch, the last three being enamelled in 
colours. The patera-handles are of a common type with a 
round hole at the end for suspension when not in use, and the 
bases, which have survived by reason of their extra weight, 
have the usual ring-mouldings on the outside. Some were 
evidently plated inside, and according to Dr. Stevenson 
Macadam, this coating consisted of tin and lead in nearly 
equal proportions, T 

One or two of these that fitted into the larger specimens 
may have been strainers, with thin perforated bases that 
would be especially liable to damage, hares the buse of the 
others was strengthened by rings and would stand every 
chance of surviving. It is evident that this series had been 
packed together one inside the other{ when buried in the 
earth, as certain markings due to oxidation of the bronze 
correspond on the upper and under sides of the handles. 
These markings on the handles are for the most part bright 
blue and in part consist of a glossy patination which has 
been erroneously deseribed as enamel. The only decoration 
consisted of dotted lines or engraving on one of the handles, 
without the addition of any extraneous substance, the pattern 
closely resembling that on the specimen, published by Professor 
Havertield and others, from Herringtleet, Suifolk. § 

* For 1904-6, pp, 307-376, 

f Inthe ease of a patera from Cratling, Roxburghshire (Proceedings af the 
Society of Aatiquerios of Scotland, iv, GOL), 

+ As ot Helmadale, Sutherlandshire; Castle Toward, Yorks; Irchester, 
Northants. ; Abergele, N. Wales (rcharoiogia Combrenaia, 6th 3, 1, 32), 

§ Proceedings, xvi. 280; Proceedings of the Society of Antiquerics of Seot- 
lend, xxxixn, 2203 pp. 369-71 give a list of similar finds, supplemented in 
Archacologia Cambrenasia, Oth 8. i, 37, 
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There are remains of four smaller and approximately 

hemispherical vessels, the — of which is best preserved 
and is of peculiar interest. It is suggestive at first sight of 
the well-known Glastonbury bowl, but is more sophisticated 
than that excellent example of Early British thoroughness and 
ekill. The Seottish bowl has dummy rivets, a thin strip of 
bronze embossed to resemble a row of rivet-heads having 
been affixed by inconspicuous rivets to the shoulder. A 
smaller bowl in the hoard has once been similarly decorated ; 
but while this has a rivet in the centre of the rounded base 
holding a bronze button on the inside, the larger and more 
complete bowl has a neatly-bored round hole in the same 
position, that makes me think it is yet another water-clock 
£ the kind brought before the Society last session.* Its 
un-Roman character and the date deduced from the brooches 
‘both support this interpretation, but I contess that the button 
fxed in the centre of the smaller bowl suggests a similar 
purpose for the rivet-hole in the other, though in that case 
there is no trace of rivet or button. 

The eollar is of solid bronze with a row of bead-like mould- 
ing in front on an iron limb that is detachable and held in 
place by the elasticity of the hoop. This mortise-and-tenon 
method of closing a tore or bracelet was known to the Gauls 
of the Champagne district in the third or fourth century B.c., 
though their tores were generally penannular, with drum- 
shaped terminals. A parallel is cited by Dr, Anderson from a 
erannog at Hyndford, near Lanark, but in thet case the hoop 
was missing and was apparently of iron. Another of bronze 
with beads strung upon an iron rod was found at Rochdale, 
Lanes, + but that from Embsay, West Riding Yorks,t bears 
the closest resemblance to the Lamberton Moor specimen. 

The two rings of coiled bronze wire must, I think, belong 
together, but the diameter 1s large for a finger-ring. One 
end is said to have a rude imitation of a serpent’s head, but I 
fail to see anything but two transverse grooves at the 
tapering end. A very similar ring, but of gold, is figured by 
Dr. Robert Munro from Loch Buston, Ayrshire.§ The 
brooches remain to be considered, and they are happily in 
excellent preservation, though oxidation has obscured certain 
details. All three are now cemented together by the rusting 
of what I take to be a bronze chain that served to connect the 
pair. Several examples of this fashion are known in England, 


* Proneedings, xxi, S19, 
+ Figured in Romilly Allen’a Celtic Art, p. 110, 
t Archaeelogia, xxxi, O17, pl. xxii. 


§ Lahke-dwellings of Ewrope, 433, fig. 166, 
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and it was extensively followed in the Early Iron Age of 
France, there being several pairs of the types called La Tene 
L. and [1. in the Morel collection at the British Museum. The 
coloured drawing shows a pair from Faversham, Kent, and 
specimen links of the connecting chain, the brooches being of 
the S pattern like the third on the table. =. 

The pair is of the harp pattern (fig. 1, A, ©), enamelled in 
white and red down the bow, and furnished with a working 
spiral spring of ten coils (fig. 1, 8) to give tension to the pin. 

The chord or transverse wire outside the coil is caught up 
on the head and there fastened by a stud; and at the head of 
each is a loop formed of a separate wire, the ends of which 
are held in either end of the spiral spring, where they serve 
as a strengthening axis. 

The single brooch (fig. 5) is a good example of its type, 
though the pin is unfortunately missing. Its ce ca shape 
and position may, however, be gathered from the coloured 
drawing of specimens from Faversham (fig. 2, 4, , ¢), York- 
shire (Be, 3), and an unknown locality (fig. 4) in the British 
Museum, It should be mentioned that the pin worked loosely 
on the neck of the animal. 

It is interesting to find these three in such close association, 
as the date of the S-type has not been accurately determined ; 
and we can now estimate the condition of Celtic art in the 
north of England and across the border in the early part of 
the second century of our era, for such 1s the apparent date 
of the Lamberton Moor hoard. Evidence of this is afforded 
by another hoard that is fre uently mentioned, and was 
found near Backworth, Northumberland (near North Shields).* 
Here also was a pair of very British brooches found, 
evidently worn with a chain and associated with coins of 
Antoninus Pius, the latest of which was struck in 159 A.D. 
The remainder of the Backworth hoard is of special et : 
tance in this connexion, as it contained some striking parallels 
te the series before us. : 

The series consisted of a small silver dish and a silver 
vessel of saucepan form (jtera), the latter covered by a 
silver mirror and containing five gold finger-rings, one of 
silver, two gold chains and a gold chain bracelet, a pair of 
large silver-gilt brooches, three silver spoons, about 280 denarii, 
and two large brass coins of Antoninus Pius (148-101). 
Without deseribing these in detail, I may point out that the 
brooches were in all probability joined by a chain, as loops 
exist at the head, me are harp-shaped, showing little or no 
Roman influence, while their style agrees well with the date 

* Described and illustrated in Archeological Journal, vill. 36. 
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suggested by the coins. The saucepan can hardly have been 
nual tor ae as it is furnished ith a deep foot-rim, and 
has a very ornate handle with MATR-FAB-DVBIT inlaid in 
gold, Ome of the gold rings has the bezel inseribed MATRVM 
cocoaE, and though the second word is mysterious,* it is 
permissible to regard both as dedicated to the service of the 
DEH MATRES or mother-goddesses commonly worshipped both 
here and on the continent during the early empire. Two 
other rings of gold and silver respectively represent a pair of 
snakes, the heads of which turn in opposite directions above 
and below the bezel; and their use in this connexion may 
also be symbolic. The gold chains were evidently necklets, 
and both have a wheel-ornament of eight spokes at the 
joining, while a small crescent is attached to one of the links 
of each, The bracelet consists of a chain of another pattern, 
also bearing a wheel; and if the crescents represent the moon, 
the wheel may here, as is often the case, represent the sun, 
and their connexion supports the view that these ornaments 
and utensils were for ceremonial purposes. The spoons in 
that case would no doubt have served for the handling of 
incense or other substances for sacrifice, and to some minds 
the inclusion of a mirror with this wealth of jewellery would 
suggest that this was the outfit of a priestess, but brooches 
were by no means confined to one sex, and the mirror, which 
has lost its handle and has been much broken and repaired, 
may simply have served as acover. Whatever its significance, 
the hoard is precisely dated by the latest of the denarii, which 
wasstruck in the year 139 during the emperor's second consulate. 
I may eventually succeed in finding other parallels, but the 
two hoards deseribed agree mm so many particulars that they 
eannot be considered chanee collections of scrap bronze de- 
posited by a travelling tinker. The saucepan-shaped bronzes 
were evidently used in sets, and I am convinced were solely 
for ceremonial Specimens with strainers fitting 
Inside are also known, and fe aah ted view is that these 
served to strain wine or other liquids tor libations to the gods, 
The cult of the Dew Matres is indicated at Backworth. In 
spite of the presumed water-clock, it is difficult to assign either 
hoard to the Druids, for pater of this ornate character, some 
richly enamelled, have Sian frequently found in Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden, where probably no Druids existed, as 
well as in France, Germany, and Switzerland. 
In illustrating the Lamberton brooches the opportunity has 
been taken of representing other examples of the S-form in 
the national collection; and a list is appended of extant 


* Hubwer's reading is given in Lapidarinm Septeatrionala, 273. 
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specimens both in England and abroad for purposes of 
reference : 
Lamberton Moor, Berwickshire (Proce. Soc, Ant. Scot. 
xxxix. 5/5), fig. 5, 
Newstead, Melrose, Roxburgh (Edinburgh Museum of 
Antiquities). | 
Kirby Thore, Westmorland (Arch. Inst. York Meeting, 
1846, Cat. p. 35, pl. 1, fig. 5). 
Waterbrook, Kendal, Westmorland (Reliquary, 1907, 63). 
Brough, Westmorland (Proc, See. Antig, 2nd 8. in, 256). 
Malton, 22 miles N.E. of York (Arch. Inst. York Meeting, 
1846, Cat. p. 35, pl. 1, fig. 4). 
Norton, E. R. Yorks. (Allen, Celfie Art, p. 100), fig. 3, 





Fig. 6. BRONZE 5-BROOCH, SOUTH SHIELDS, DURHAM. (4) 


Victoria Cave, Settle, Yorks, (Boyd Dawkins, Cave 
Hunting, frontispiece, figs. 3, 7; Journ, Anthrop. 
Frat. vol. i. (1872), frontispiece. ) | 

Dowkerbottom Cave, Settle, Yorks. (V.C.H. Derby, 1. 230). 

Kilnsea, Yorks. (Allen, Celtie Art, p. LOT). 

Thirst House Cave, Derby, (Reliquary, 1897, p. 94), 

Cirencester, Gloues. (Allen, Celtie Art, p. 107). 

Charterhouse, Mendips, Som. (V.C.H. Som. 1. a8, fig. 92), 

Lakenheath, Suffolk (Reliquary, 1907, p. 62). 

Tokenhouse Yard, London (Guildhall Museum). 

F 2 
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Faversham, Kent (fig. 2, Gibbs Bequest, British Museum). 
Unknown locality (British Museum), fig. 4. 
France (Albert Maignan Colln. Les Arte, Nov. 1906, p. 14). 
Catellon, near Lillebonne, Seine-Inf, (Rouen Museum), 
Beleium (probably), in Li¢ce Museum. : 
ceo © etae (Borer vahebrisken Ixxxvi. 176, pl. iv. 
fig. 29). 
Sober, me Cobleng (Bonn Museum).* 

Finally, by the kindness of Mr. Parker Brewis, 1 am enabled 
to figure an interesting specimen (fig. 6) now in the Black 
Gate Museum, Neweastle-on-Tyne, which was found in the 
Roman camp at South Shields. It has no marks of the pin 
at the back, and was therefore in all probability provided 
with the same kind of fastening as the S-brooches on the 
plate, a curved bronze pin looped on one of the animals necks, 
the other (pointed) end resting on the front of the other neck. 
It is of plain bronze with various mouldings in relief that 
need not here be described in detail. Whatever its chrono- 
logical relation to the enamelled series, 1b seems to be clearly 
related to that group, and its diseovery in the north of 
England, where that group is mainly found, is therefore of 
some significance.” 


Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communica- 
tions and exhibitions. 





Thursday, Gth February, 1908, 
Lord AVEBURY, P.C., F.E.S., President, in the Chair, 


The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors: 


From Edward Bell, Esq., F.S.A. :—The Itinerary of John Leland, parts iv. 
aod, Edited by L. Toulmin Smith. 8vo, London, 106, 


From Robert Richards, Esq., F.5.A.:—Liandaii Records, Vol. U1. Acts of the 
Bishops of Lianidaif, book i. vo. Cardiff, 1908, 


From the Author :—The Courtenay Monument in Colyton Church, Devon, By 
Mrs. G. H. Radfonl. Svo. o.p. M7. 


From the General Government of Western French Africn >—Le Flatean Central 


Nigerien, une mission archéologique et ethnographique au Soudan Francais, 
Par Lieutenant Louis Deaplagnes, Bro. Faris, 1907, 


* This example and the locality of that at Rouen I owe to Professor Hoverfield 
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I, BEOSZE HORSE BROOCH, LOCALITY UNKNOWN. (+) 
2. SIMILAR FROM MOUNT ETNA, SICILY. (2.) 

J. PEWTER BREDOCH, ANGLO-SAXON, YORK. (+) 

4. SIMILAR FROM CASTLE ACRE, NORFOLK. (1.) 
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RecmvaLp A. Smita, Esq, B.A., F.S.A., submitted the follow- 
ing notes on : (1) a bronze horse-brooch found on Mount Etna, 
exhibited by G. C. Wheeler, Esq.; (2) some similar brooches, 
exhibited by Sir John Evans and the Secretary ; (3) a pewter 
broach of late Saxon date found at Castleacre, Norfolk, 
exhibited by E. M. Beloe, Esq.; (4) bronze hanging bowl of late 
Celtic work, found at Ewelme, Oxon., exhibited by J. H. Powell, 
Esq.; (5) enamelled mount of a hanging bowl of Saxon date, 
found at Mildenhall, Suffolk, exhibited by Baron Anatole von 
Hiigel; (6) set of similar mounts from the north of England, 
exhibited by the Secretary : 

* Brooches in the form of a horse were in fayour among the 
ancients at divers times and in divers places, so that there 
may be some hesitation in dating the specimens and aecount- 
ing for their presence on the sites where found. The two that 
suggested this exhibition are eclipsed by Sir John Evans's 
series, from which something may be learnt as to the distribu- 
tion and variety of these brooches; and it may be useful to 
consider first the main features of the types represented in 
the series exhibited. They are all of bronze and much of a size, 
varying in length from 14 to2 inches. The front of the brooch 
consists of a plate moulded to represent a horse in outline, the 
surface being decorated with incised lines and occasionally by 
markings in relief, as pl. 1, fig. 2, where a suddle is clearly 
indicated in this manner. The series represented on pl. 2 ex- 
hibits minor differences, but conforms to one ype, and in the 
absence of evidence to the contrary may be treated as 
approximately contemporary. Nothing 1s known of the cir- 
cumstances of their discovery but the mere locality, and 
recourse must be had to internal evidence. Thus, No, 10 
comes from Kertch, and is decorated with a strip of red 
champlevé enamel, in which are set mosaic squares of white 
plass with rosette centres. The squares are really transverse 
slaba cut from bundles of glass rods, fused together so as to 
constitute the pattern in section; and that their use with red 
enamel was known in England during the seventh century is 
shown by one of the exhibits this evening, a set of enamelled 
escuteheons from a bow], probably from the north of England. 
The discovery at Kerteh suggests an earlier date for the 
horse-brooch, as the latest antiquities brought home from the 
same locality by Dr, MacPherson are known to date from the 
third and fourth centuries, before the Hunnish invasion. It 
is not, however, necessary to go so far back, for the Goths are 
known to have been in the Crimea again in 551,* and it is 


* Baory's Gibbon, iv, 538, 
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robably due to the migrations of that people that the horse- 
Ecogh is found scattered over Europe. 

From the Goths the horse-brooch may easily have been 
adopted both in the Eastern and Western Roman Empire, and 
four from Smyrna are figured on the plate (Nos. 1-4), Of 
these one is of special interest (No.1), as the body is engraved 
with a lion and a Byzantine monogram in the style of the 
sixth century. The military and tribal movements of 
that period are sufficient to account for the occurrence of 
specimens in the south of France (Nos. 5, 6), Im Germany 
(Nos, 7, perhaps from Munich, and 8), and Italy itself (No. 9). 
In the British Museum are two specimens that represent 
different stages in the development or, at least, different 
treatments of the same form. One is from the Hamilton 
collection, and was probably found in Italy; it has the head 
and body of the horse inlaid with four small round garnets 
flush with the surface, in a style suggestive of oriental work. 
The other came from the Purnell collection, and is evidently 
of Roman provincial manufacture, the earlier garnet settings 
being represented by small round spots of champlevé enamel. 

A Gothie or Scythian origin for these horse-brooches 1s also 
suggested by the occurrence of similar forms in the Govern- 
ment of Perm, East Russia,* but there are other examples 
that eannot well be brought into relation with the Gothie 
series. The horse with or without a rider is frequently 
represented on brooches or ornaments of the Early Iron Age 
of Spain + (perhaps seeond or third century b.c.), and seems 
to have been a leading decorative motive at that period 
among what may best be described as the Iberian inhabitants 
of the Peninsula. It may some day be possible to trace their 
origin, and to carry the motive centuries back to some eastern 
centre of civilisation, just as the animal form that figures so 
requently on openwork buckles of the seventh eentury in 
france can be deduced from the Scythian gryphon of South 
Russia.t A representative series of these buckles is given by 
M. Barriére Flavy,§ and it is possible to see, in what looks 
like a horse and manger, the survival of a gryphon beside a 
vase, as in the semi-classical art of Seythia, 

M. Boulanger, however, who has recently published a 
handsome volume on Gallo-Roman and Frankish antiquities, 

* Aspelin, Awtiguités du Nord finno-ongrien, figs, 642, 646-7, 

_t Pierre Paris, Eumi aur Cart o¢ Vinduatrie de 0 Expagne princitive, ii. 
270, figa. 402-8; 'lathropolagie, 105, p, 34, 

+ Tr. Arthur Evans reminds me of the origin of these “horses,” and the 
subject has been trented by M. Salomon Reinach in Arrive Archéslogique, 
KeRVINL. (101), AG, 

9 fea sirte industriels dea peoples barkares de la Gaule, Album, pl. 50, 
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HRONZE HORSE-RROOCHES IN S12 JOHN EVANS'S COLLEQTION, (}.) 
l-4. BMYENA: §. 6, SOUTH FRANCE; 7, MUNICH ([); 5, GERMANY; 0, ITALY; 
1, KELTON, CRIMEA. 
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does not share that opinion, and holds that the animal 
represented is the horse * drinking from a vase. Specimens 
with a rider seem to favour this interpretation. The nature 
of the animal is also fairly evident from a bronze figure 
illustrated by Dr. Sophus Miiller,t who remarks that ‘here 
and there we can see that a horse is intended, as in the 
present instance, which is the most realistic and largest 
animal figure of the kind so far discovered; the forepart of 
the animal's head, however, rather resembles a bird's beak.’ 
The beak, as of a carnivorous animal, may have been added 
through the influence of the bird of prey that was the 
leading ornamental motive of Central Europe in the sixth 
century. The latter was no doubt derived from Seythia, but 
M. Boulanger attributes a Christian origi to these horse- 
buckles, and regards the animal as symbolic of the faith. 
The horse itself as an ornamental motive he traces to Seythia, 
and reproduces two enrly forms 
form the Caneasus in support of his 
contention. In this connexion 
another brooch (see illustration) in 
Sir John Evans's series is of interest 
as it represents the horse just in the 
attitude of the two grazing animals 
on the famous silver-gilt hydria , 
(Nikopol vase) in the Hermitage  xgnoxze Honse-nnoocn 
Museum at St. Petersburg? which COLOGEE. (}.) 

dates from the fourth century B.c. 

The specimen exhibited by Mr. G. C, Wheeler was found 
on the slopes of Mount Etna in Sicily, and is of plain bronze, 
without enamel or settings, but engraved with lines that 
suggest a saddle (No. 2 on plate). The back is shown 
opposite and is furnished with a pin working on a hinge 
without any spring to keep the point of the pin in its socket 
when fastened in the dress. In this respect 1t resembles the 
specimen exhibited by the Secretary, which, however, has no 
history, and can only be tentatively assigned to France of the 
ri els period.§ The engraving on the front is in the 
style of the buckle-plates so plentiful across the Channel, and 
the so-called ‘ contour-line, running parallel to the edge all 
round, brings it into relation to the art products of Northern 
Europe in the sixth century. On the hypothesis that the 





* Le mobilier funeraire galle-romain ef frane, pl 45, fig. 4. 

ft Nordische Altertwumakunde, ii, 200, fig. 125, 

t See, for example, Maskell's Russian Art (5, Kensington Museom Hanil- 
book), p. 46, pl. ii. 


§ Cf. Castel Trosino, Monwmenti Antichi, xii, 299, 303, pl. xiv. fig. 12. 
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Etna specimen belongs to the same period, its presence in 
Sicily may he anly: accounted for “hs the fact that the 
Vandals surrendered the island to Theodorie on his conquest 
of Italy (493), and it remained an appanage of the Ostrogothic 
kingdom till retaken for the Eastern Empire by Belisarius in 
536, the Goths not being finally driven out till 551. 

The circular brooch of lead or pewter (see plate, fig. 4) ex- 
hibited by Mr. E. M. Beloe was found near the Priory gate 
at Castleacre, Norfolk, and is evidently of late Saxon work. 
It is 1G inch in diameter and has a beaded border between 
two bands of radiating kines, the centre having «a kind of 
cruciform design with a boss in the middle. The workman- 
ship is much eoarser than in the case of a specimen from 
York in the British Museum that has a strikingly similar 
design (see plate, fig. 3), and must be of about the same date. 
The hinged pin at the back of this example is shown in 
position, but that of fig. 4, which is of iron, was removed in 
order to show in the photograph the curious cross in relief on 
the back, There are also a few scratchings seen at the top of 
the figure which may be the beginnings of an engraved 
selpoee. but the ornament on both specimens was produced 

vy casting, and both the type and material seem to have been 
popular in England mm the tenth century. A more imposing 
specimen with the centre appeseny copied from a coim of 
Eadgar (999-975) has been published by the Society.* 

In January, 1898, our late Fellow Mr. Romilly Allen 
called the attention of the Society ‘to the highly decorative 
character of certain metal bowls belonging to the Iron Age, 
which have been found in Great Britain and in Norway; 
chiefly with the view of showing that they supply a connect- 
ing link between the flamboyant ornament of A pagan Celtic 
metal-work and the spiral ornament of the Christian Celtic 
MSS. and sculptured stones.’+ It may fairly be claimed that 
the Oxfordshire specimen exhibited this evening adds a miss- 
ing link to the chain of evidence, and shows the bowls in 
course Of evolution from a pre-Roman pattern to one that 
took a fancy of our Seandinavian invaders in the Viking 
per | 

I proeeed to a brief deseription of the specimens in 
Mr. Allens hist, giving any details that may bear on the 
use and significance of the bowls; and will then add some 
further evidence that has accumulated in the last ten years 
or heen overlooked. 


* Proceedings, xix. 210, 
+ Archacologia, lvi. 30, 
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Wilton, Wilts—This bowl is peculiar in having four 
escutcheons with loops still containing the rings to which 
chains were originally attached. It appears to have had a 
circular mount 2 inches in diameter tixed to the centre inside 
on a convexity (or kick) 4 inches in diameter in the base. 
The escutcheons are not enamelled but decorated with a 
cruciform pattern in openwork, recalling in some particulars 
a set in the Gibbs collection from Faversham. | 

Fullingstone, Kent—The well-known bow! found in 1860 
was associated with human skulls and bones as well as 
fragments of iron and pottery. This is the most ornate of 
the series, having not only the four eseutcheons but also other 
applied ornaments enriched with enamels. Here again the 
eross motive is evidence, but the dises, from which sprang 
the hooks, constitute in this case only the centre of the four 
erosses, and do-not enclose them. The base is indented and 
strengthened by a ring, while the hollow contains a cross 
with expanded ends attached to the outside of the bow.* 
Mr. Allen compared this cross to that in the British Museum, 
which was found near Methwold, Norfolk, enclosing a gold 
eoin of Heraclius I, (613-641),+ 

Barlaston, Staffordahire—This find, which I have been 

recently privileged to examine, is more complete than most, 
though only fragments of the bowl itself remain. In a grave 
eut north and south the bronzes were found all together in a 
circular depression near the north end of the grave, near, if 
not coinciding with, the position of the head.¢ In the grave 
was also a typical Saxon sword, and the iron knife which is 
generally present in pagan interments of the Early English. 
fhe bowl is heavier than usual, and of cast bronze, not of 
wrought metal like the others, It was turned on the lathe, 
and though thick at the edge was extremely thin lower down, 
and was strengthened by three ornamental strips of bronze 
with sloping ends like those from Mildenhall exhibited. 

Middleton Moor (by Youlgreave), Derbyshire —In a barrow 
14 mile south of Arbor Low, was found an enamelled dise 
with its frame and hook, together with what must have been 
ah of the bowl and an enamelled mount of another shape. 

‘hese lay near the point of the shoulder of a skeleton buried 
in an east-and-west position on the original ground level. 
Mr. Bateman, or a former owner, mserted the disc in its 

* A small bronze bowl in the British Mueeum found in the Thames without 
handle or eacnicheons has on the outside in its bollow base clear marks of a 
crosa with spreading arms, that has been evidently applied to it, but ia now 
wt Victoria History of Norfolk, 1. 942, fiz. T on coloured plate, 

t Plan and section of the grave in V. ¢. #7. Stajfs, i. 209, 
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frame with the wrong side outwards, a mistake that has been 
perpetuated by casts taken from it and placed in different 
musems.* 

Chesterton, neay the Fossway, Warwickahire—The five 
dises now in Warwick Museum are of two patterns, but 
probably belonged to the same bowl, the two larger pieces in 
that case fitting into the base inside and outside. This series 
is interesting as showing the two kinds of spirals, the open 
eccentric Late-Celtie pattern and the closer wound enils that 
appear in the later Irish illuminated manuseripts, The 
Chesterton bowl therefore dates from the period of transition. 

Over Haddon, Derbyshire—At Grindlow a secondary 
interment contained ‘a bowl of thin bronze very neatly 
made with a simple hollow moulding round the edge,’ 
evidently of the ordinary type, and near it was a circular 
enamel in a silver frame, doubtless one of a set. 

Henty Grange, Derbyshire—A warrior's grave under a 
mound was found to contain nothing of the body but the 
hair, near which lay a silver-mounted cup bearing two 
crosses, two or three (probably three) champleve enamels on 
copper in silver frames, and a quantity of thin bone that had 
been attached to a silk fabrie, or had possibly rested on it 
and subsequently become attached. About 6 feet distant 
(probably at the feet) was a helmet also ornamented with a 
silver cross, and part of a padded cuirass, Here, as at 
Barlaston, an enamelled bow! had evidently been buried with 
a fighting man, though no sword or other weapon was found 
at Benty Grange. | 

Oxford.—An enamelled disc said to have been found in the 
neighbourhood of the city is in the Pitt Rivers eollection at 
Farnham. The metal surface is said to have been gilded, 
and in the dark red enamel are nine circular blue spots, 
recalling those from the North of England on the table. but 
the pattern is identical with that of the Middleton disc, and 
purely Celtic, | 

Westmorland (?)—A dise in the British Museum from the 
Crosthwaite Museum at Keswick is fair evidence of an 
enamelled bowl (or part of it) having been found somewhere 
in the county. 

Kingston (or Barham) Down, Kent.—Two from the Anglo- 
Saxon cemetery here are included in Mr, Allen's list. but 
there are three at Liverpool (Mayer Collection), and all are 
illustrated in the Inventorium Sepulvhrale (pl. xvi. 5, ti, 8), 


* Victoria Zfiatory of Derbyshire, i, 271, nnd fig. on coloured plate ; seq 
pp. 271, 269, for Over Haddon and Henty Grange, : 


> Ficteria History of Warwickahire, i, 258, Giga. 3, 9 on coloured plute, 
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though one is not mentioned in the text. The first (Grave 76) 
was associated with a pilum, dagger, and knife, an inlaid 
bronze bead, and a small buckle, but lay outside the wooden 
coffin at the feet. One dise was attached to the base on the 
outside, and three more had been soldered below the rim, 
though there was no trace of the hooked frames. The second 
(Grave 205) belonged to the richest grave in Kent, which 
contained the famous Kingston brooch. There waa also a 
gold pendant, two safety-pin brooches, an iron key, chain and 
casket, an urn of unusual type, and another bronze bowl 
which had drop-handles. The bowl with the eseutcheons and 
rings for suspension seemed to be gilded within, and lay in 
the coffin of a mother whose infant was buried outside the 
caffin at her feet, whereas the first grave was obviously that 
of a male. It should be remarked that the three specimens 
from Kingston are without the characteristic moulding below 
the rim. . 

Faversham, Kent.—In the Gibbs collection now at the 
British Museum is a set of three plain bronze eseutcheons of 
the same form and construction as those with enamel, except 
that the centre consists of a Latin cross in openwork, flanked 
by two fish-like creatures apparently standing on their tails.* 
Further specimens from Faversham are noticed below. 

Needham Market, Sujfolk.—The bowl with enamelled discs 
of spiral pattern has unfortunately disappeared, but was 
found probably im Badley parish during the construction of 
the railway. According to drawing published in the 
Reliquary.* it had only two eseuteheons of heater form, with 
rings for the suspending chains, and was furnished with a 
eover, while an enamelled dise was inside the bowl. 

This example is peculiar in shape, being rather a vase than 
a bowl, and having a cover resting on a vertical neck that 
was ornamented with a silver-gilt enamelled collar. It was 
G inches high and 74 inches in diameter at the shoulder, where 
the two escutcheons are fastened, but the hooks of the latter 
do not overhang the lip as usual, and would indeed, as drawn, 
allow the chain-rings to be detached.t The lid was 3} inches 
in diameter, and the dise, enamelled in the same style and 
attached to the bottom, was 3 inches in diameter. The orna- 
mentation of the dise consisted of Celtic spirals surrounding 
a raised centre with triskele pattern formed of eccentric 
curves, The escutcheons were heater-shaped and similarly 


* i @ A. Koni. i. 871, fig. 8 on plate opposite 452. 

+ Religuary and Iinstrated Archeologist, vi. (1900), 243, 

t The Seassle eolkapeed soon after the artist had drawn them, and the hooks 
may have been bent back from the lip accidentally. 
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enamelled, the attached rings being 14 inch outside and 
z inch inside. Associated with this peeuliar bowl was another, 
13 inches in diameter and 4} inches hich, of ordinary Kentish 
type, which is also represented abroad: it had two drop- 
handles (since lost) and an openwork foot-rim, and objects 
associated with this type in Kent limit it to the sixth or carly 
seventh century. This is an important factor in fixing the 
date of these enamelled bowls, but the association at Weadhaas 
Market is not quite certain, and a pot containing coins of 
Antoninus Pins can have no bearing on the find. 

Greenwich, Kent.—Three dises, one still on its frame, were 
found in 1862 near the site of the Old Tilt Yard at Green- 
wich, on the north side of the Hospital. They are now in the 
Canterbury Museum, and were deseribed for this Society* by 
Mr. John Brent, who (rightly, as I think) attributed them to 
the seventh century. 

Barrington, Combs.—Sir John Evans's enamelled dise from 
this prolitie site is said to have been associated with an lo- 
Saxon ring brooch, perhaps of the type usually called annular. 
If so, the date would be sixth century. 

Caistor, Lincs—A bowl of the usual type was found with 
a skull and iron shield boss, evidently in a warrior's prave. 
Inside it, round the base, is a ring ornamented like the three 
strips from Barlaston. The three eseutcheons are decorated 
with circles, but there is no mention of enamel. 

Castle FYurd, Fork—A bowl published by Mr. Romilly 
Allen T sinee his Archaeologia paper was found with two 
earthen vessels in excavating for the gaol in 1829, and was 
peeetneed to the Museum of the Yorks, Philosophical Society. 

t is 8 inches in diameter and 39 inches high, with zoomorphie 
escuteheons much of the same bird-like shape as those on the 
Hawnby bowl from the same county, In the centre both of 
the inside and outside, applied within the raised centre, are 
two thin dises of silver with simple interlacing pattern, not of 
Late-Celtic character, and there is no mention of enamel. 

The two enamelled dises of this kind found in Ireland were 
evidently known to Mr. Allen, but not included in his list ; 
they are illustrated by Westwood,{ but nothing is known of 
their Sen: They may well have been eseutcheons of bowls, 
but possibly they were applied to reliquaries like that recently 
discovered in Norway.§ 

° Procerdings, Jul 8S. i. 202; VL H. Keat, i. 379 (fig. }. 
? Melignary, 1906, 60, 

{ Facrimiles af Miniatures, one enlarged in Heligua ry, 1, GB, 

_ 3 Th. Petersen, A Celtic Reliquary found in a Norwegian Burial-mound [at 
at ee Namdalen], Det Kgl. Norske Videnskabers Belskals Skrifter, 1907, 
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The additional material I have collected throws some light 
on the origin and original appearance of these bowls as well 
as on their distribution in England, but not I fear on the 
purposes they served. 

Keythorpe Hall, Tu ivy, Leies—Portions of a bronze bowl, 
large double-toothed bone comb, an object ornamented with 
silver (perhaps a knife-handle), a pair of bone dice, forty- 
six bone draughtsmen and another made of a horse's tooth, 
were found together in 1560 with a skeleton; but I have 
been unable to trace them. In the original account* the 
bowl was compared with the Lullingstone example, but had 
three hooks for chains attached by escutcheons enamelled in 
Celtic patterns. The dice and bone draughtsmen look Roman, 
but horse-tooth pieces occurred in the famous Taplow barrow 
(probabl about 620) and in the King’s Field, Faversham, 
Kent (all in the British Museum). 

Oving, Bucks—A dise of the ordinary design with red 
enamel,t now in the Aylesbury Museum, can be regarded as 
evidence of a bow! at Oving, though no details are recorded 
of the discovery. 

Cambridge. A bronze disc, 2 inches in diameter, with 
trumpet serolls once enamelled, was found in the Anglo- 
Saxon cemetery at Edix Hill Hole, near Cambridge, and is 
now preserved in the Library of Trinity College. 

Morden, Surrey—Part of a similar dise with the enamel 
much decayed is preserved in the British Museum, and the 
proximity of the site to the Kentish border makes it all but 
certain that a bowl was deposited there. 

Ewelme, Oxon. {—The bronze bowl exhibited this is sant 
by Mr. J. H. Powell is of exceptional interest. It was foun 
during the autumn of 1903 on a hill not far from Rumbold’s 
Pit, Ewelme, Oxon. (2 miles east of Bensington, and 3 miles 
north-east of Wallingford, below the Chilterns), on land 
oceupied by Mr. Painter, and was associated with iron 
fracments and a wooden bucket 8 inches in diameter, furnished 
with thin bronze loops which are simply decorated with raised 
dots in rows. The iron fragments seem to me hinges of 
uncertain date, but the bucket, though now perished, was 
evidently of a common Anglo-Saxon type. A small black 
vase of the same period was found a few hundred yards 
away, also the remains of several prehistoric urns with two 
hammerstones, of flint and quartzite respectively. It appears 





* Archaolagioal Journal, xvii. 76; V0. H, Leloestershire, i. 239, 

+ F. & #&. Auoks, i, 196. - 

t A cast of an enamelled dise found on the site of Eynsham Abbey, Oxon., is 
in the Ashmolean Museum, 
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from subsequent investigations that bones, presumably human, 
were found with the bronze bowl, and as many as fifteen 
skeletons were found on the spot, apparently without any 
rave furniture. They lay in narrow graves about 2 feet 
Salar the surface in rows two or three yards apart, Some, 
at least, had the head at the west end, and five were found 
together in a single pit. Another account states that one 
skeleton was found in a sitting position, and that the graves 
were irregularly placed. | 





Fig. 1, BRONZE BOWL WITH PLAIX ESCUTCHEONS, AND DETAILS, 
EWELME, OXON, ({.) 


The curious construction of the howl is shown in the illus- 
tration (fig. 1) and differentiates it from the ordinary type 
(tig. 22). The bronze is somewhat thicker than usual, and is 
made in sections not riveted together, but telescoped, and the 
edges of the plates kept from shifting by raised cordons inside 
against which impinge short rivets passed through the inner 
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plate (see section, fig. 1). Two dises with raised centres and 
edges are fixed inside and outside the base, and round the 
neek of the bowl were placed three plain escutcheons (of which 
two remain) with pierced lugs to hold the chains for sus- 
pension. It is now a very fragmentary state, but it is clear 
that the neck and shoulder were in one piece, and the band 
below was in four sections fastened by ribs applied on the 
outside by solder. Enamel was not used on any part of this 
specimen, though the workmanship 1s strikingly Late-Celtic, 
and the neck in particular is characteristic of early British 
vessels both in pottery and in bronze, There, is, therefore, 
every reason to regard this as one of the earliest hanging 
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Fig. 2. ENAMELLED ESCUTCHEON OF BOWL, WITH SIDE VIEW, 
NORTHUMBERLAND (7) (}) 


bowls with escutcheons, and a link between the plain British 
bowl and the series that manifestly belongs to the Anglo- 
Saxon period. Its precise date 18 not easy to determine, but 
the presence of a bronze-mounted bueket in the same ground, 

haps in the same grave, suggests the fifth century. Suelt 
buckets can hardly be earlier in England, and that date would 
allow some time for the development of the eseutcheons, and 
the modification of the bowls themselves. 

Northumberland (?}—The set exhibited by the secretary 
was brought to his notice by our Fellow Mr, Blair, who 
informs me that nothing definite is known as to locality, 
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The four dises (figs, 2, 3) evidently belong together and were 
formerly in the collection of Mr. W. H. Amyot, who had been 
settled in Neweastle a long time before his death; but no 
particulars were furnished at his sale, and there is little 
likehhood of obtaining any from his representatives, Ib is 
quite possible that they were found in the neighbourhood of 
Neweastle-on-Tyne, The design is of Late-Celtic character, 
but coarser than usual, and the enamel is variegated with 
inlnid glass dises which have been eut from bundles of rods 
fused together so as to produce a mosaic pattern, Similar 
mosaic patterns are seen in glass beads of the Viking period 





Fig. 5. ENAMELLED DISC OF BOWL, WITH § Fig.4. ENAMELLED ESOUTCHEOX, WITH 
SECTION, NORTHUMBERLAND (7). (1.) SIDE VIEW, MILDENHALL, (4,) 


in Seandinavia, and on a horse-brooch* from the Crimes in 
the possession of Sir John Evans, 

Caupheaton, Northumberland —tn 1818 the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Neweastle was presented by Sir John Swinburne 
with ‘a es id vessel and some pieces of copper which had 
apparently belonged to it, two brooches and a ring, all 
found in a tumulus near Capheatont Mr. Albert Way sub- 
Soaueey noticed that they were not of Roman origin as 
supposed, but belonged to the series of hanging vessels 
generally furnished with enamelled eseuteheons and refer- 


~ Sard, p. G3, fig, 10 on prbiube. 
| Avch, Aeliana, 5.5, iv, (1869), 241, 
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able to the Anglo-Saxon period in spite of the Late-Celtic 
character of the enamelled designs on many of them. The 
‘brooches,’ originally three in number, were in fact ornamental 
loops soldered to the side for the attachment of chains for 
suspension, and one of the loops was quite polished by the 
friction of its ring. Under the vessel are the fastenings of 
a circular ornament, as commonly found in that position; 
and by the kindness of Mr. Parker Brewis the following 
detail may be added to the published account. The flat rim 
Was ddutle the upper layer being bent m from the outside 





Fig. 5. ENAMELLED DISC FROM RASK OF ROWL. (}.) 
Fig. 6, KSAMELLED RING OF BOWL, MILDENHALL. (#} 


and hammered down flat (as in the Basingstoke specimen). 
The bottom was indented as usual, and the hollow was 
engraved * with a star pattern of six points formed of 
intersecting segments and surrounded by an applied ring of 
bronze, 045 inch wide and 2-3 inches outside diameter. This 
18 now missing, but can be inferred from the four rivet holes 
remaining and the discoloration of the metal. 

Mildlenholl, Stufolke.—The remarkable set of mounts for a 
hanging bowl exhibited this evening by Baron A. von Hiigel, 
_ _, rhe more complicated pattern engraved on the Basingstoke specimen was 
inside the howl. : 
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Fig. 9. EXAMELLED ESCOUTCHEON, WITH SIDE VIEW, 
DOVER, (+.) 





Fig. 7, EXAMELLED 

BEONEE STRIP FROM |. | = | 

BOWL, MILDEN- Fig. 10. ENAMELLED ESCUTCHEON, WITH SIDE VIEW, 
HALL. (}.) DOVER. (+) 


= 
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from the Cambridge Museum of Archmology, is, I believe, 
unpublished, and the careful drawings by our Fellow Mr. 
Praetorius do full justice to the subject. They were found at 
Mildenhall, in one of the richest areas in England as regards 
all the early periods, and closely agree with the finds at 
Barlaston and Dover. The series consists of three escutcheons 
(one in its hooked frame) for the side of a bowl, decorated 
with red champlevé enamel, the pattern being not of the usual 
Celtic character, but perhaps a rude attempt to imitate the 
classical palmette (fig. 4). A fourth dise of geometrical 
design (fig. 5) was evidently intended for the bottom of the 
bow!, inside or outside, and the flat enamelled band (hg, 6) with 
running serolls was probably affixed outside the foot of the 
bowl, or rather round the edge of the indented base. An 





Fig. 8 BRONZE BING 

FOR CHAIN, MILDEN- . 

HALL. (.) Fig. 11, ENAMELLED DISC OF powL, DOVER. (4) 
HOWL, DOVER. (}.) | 


Fig.12. EXAMELLED 
ESCUTCHKON OF 





enamelled strip with sloping ends as illustrated (fig. 7) was 
evidently one of three (two fragments surviving), as at 
Barlaston, and were apparently atiixed outside below the 
moulding and between the three escuteheons, ; 

The bronze ring (fig. 8) is much worn inside, and was 
either fixed to one of the eseuteheons, or joined the three 
suspending chains for carrying. Some silver fragments 
included in this series were evidently the binding of one or 
other of the discs, and their notched edges reeall the eseutcheon 
frames in the Barlaston find. 

Dover, Kent—The specimens kindly lent for exhibition 
this evening by Mr. W. J. Barnes, hon. curator of the Dover 
Museum, were found in Old Park, just outside Dover, in 1861, 
and presented by Mr. W. Clayton* ‘The larger dises with 
hooks (figs. 9, 10) are enamelled in different patterns belong- 


* VF. @ , Kent, 1. 379. 
G2 
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ing to different bowls, and there are three other discs (fic. 11) 
similar to one of them, but without frames or hooks. There 
are also two smaller discs, one of which has a projection 
(fig, 12), but not of hook form. Besides these are two curved 
bands that evidently belong to the same find, as the enamelled 
pattern corresponds to that on four of the dises. They form 
more than three-quarters of a flat ring (fig. 13) with an outside 
diameter of 5°2 inches, the missing portion having been pre- 
sented to the British Museum by Mr, Samuel Lysons early in 
the last century, It was said to have been found between 
Sandgate and Dover, and evidently belonged to a grave which 





Fig. 1d. ENAMELLED RING FROM BOWL, DUVER. (4.) 


was again excavated after an interval of half a century. All 
had been tinned in the same way as the Faversham series 
The accompanying illustration (fig. 14) shows a so-called 
te latehet "found in Ireland * that has been enamelled, and the 
design 1s siinilar to some of the Dover bronzes, The use and 
date of these Irish antiquities are equally uncertain, but as 
there is good evidence that the bowls belong mostly to the 
sixth and seventh centuries in England, we may presume that 
some at least of the “latchets” are contemporary. Other 
examples have the trumpet pattern that oceurs both on our 
enamelled dises and in the earlier Irish illuminated MSS. 
Faversham, Aent—Apparently in the King's Field were 


* Col, Wood-Martin, Ulster Jowrnal of Archeology, ix. (1903), 105, 
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found a small enamelled dise with ribbed border (fig. 15), and 
& heater-shaped escutcheon with hook (fig. 16), evident! 
belonging to one bowl. Both pieces are beautifully dectened, 
and have Celtic seroll-work enriched with red enamel. The 
dise evidently came from the base of the bowl, and is with 
the escutcheon in the British Museum. 

Both were formerly in the Pollexfen collection, but the 
Gibbs collection from the same site contains specimens in 
addition to those already published. here is a set of three 
round escutcheons with their rings in position, the dise 
ornamented with red enamel in a geometrical pattern (fig. 17) 
similar to one from Kingston Down.* Two enamelled bands 
enamelled with a herring-bone pattern probably belonged to 
the same bowl, but are now in fragments; one has an outside 





Fig. 14. DRONZE LATCHET, FOUND NEAR SEWHY, co. pows. (+) 
(Uleter Journal of Ares, ix. 166.) 


diameter of 4 inches and is flat, while the other is of collar 
form and was mounted vertically, possibly round a projecting 
foot O-4 inch deep, The measurements suggest that the flat 
band was attached to the botton of the foot and was surrounded 
by the other which is about —', inch larger; but no bowls of 
the period that would allow such an arrangement have yet 
been met with, and the above is merely a suggestion. It is 
ste possible that the vertical band formed a collar round 
the neck, as at Needham Market. Two discs, tinned like the 
rest of this find and ornamented with red enamel, may have 
belonged to the same or different bowls; one with a diameter 
of I'l inch has a design in quadrants, and the other with 
a diameter of 1-2 inch bears the knot or crossed links frequently 
seen on Roman mosaic pavements, but not characteristic of 
Celtie or Anglo-Saxon art. 

Basingstoke, Hants—In 1899 portions of a bowl about 


* Inrentorium SepuleArale, pl. xvi. fig. 8A. 
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9 inches in diameter were found in a grave at West Ham, 
near Basingstoke, in a cutting of the Alton Light Railway, at 
the entrance of a branch line into Messrs, Thorneyeroft'’s 
motor wagon works. The skeleton was extended, but 
probably not orientated, and with it was an iron vessel (bowl 
with handle), a knife, spear, and lance-heads (figs. 18-20), 
and several draughtsmen (fig, 21) stained green by contact 
with bronze. The bronze bowl retains in one place the rivet 
marks and outline of a bird-shaped eseutcheon (fig. 22), a 
second having been found but subsequently lost. The enamel 
is nearly perfect, but the colours are indistinguishable, and it 
hn aroha bly had simply a red ground that has been dis- 
eoloured by contact with the metal. Inside the bowl, the 





Fig. 17, EXAMEL- 


Fig. 15. EXAMELLED Disc Fig. 16. RNAMELLED LED ESCUTCH ROX 
OF BOWL, WITH SECTION,  ESOUTCHEON, FAVER- WITH RING, FAVRE. 
FAVERSHAM. ( |.) BHAM. (4.) HAM, (4) 


hase is engraved with a rosette pattern formed by intersecting 
circles struck from 1 centres; i this and other respects the 
bowl resembles the Capheaton specimen, Draughtsmen were 
found with a bowl of the usual type at Keythorpe Hall 
Leicestershire, and a dagger and knife were found in associn- 
tion with a bowl on Kingston Down, Kent. 

Sleaford, Lines —A howl with somewhat abnormal charac- 
teristies was found in grave 103 of the Anglo-Saxon cemetery 
excavated by Mr. G. W. Thomas.* Associated with it, under 
a very large cairn, was a large bronze-mounted bucket, lying 
about 1 foot from the feet of the skeleton, and a pair ar 
bronze tweezers at the a at The bowl, which is now in the 
British Museum, is 12 inches in diameter and 5 inches high, 


* ArcAaenlogia, 1, 345, 
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of thin beaten bronze, with the lip turned in at an angle and 
not provided with the usual hollow moulding which allowed 
space for the insertion of the chain-ring. In consequence, the 
four escutcheons (of 
which two only re- 


main) have a complete A A 
ring in the form of a ee | | es, 
swan 4 neck above the ey | EE 7 
plain shield which ts a sat 
not unlike fig. 16 in ee (4 
outline, and unusually ay 4 
smallin proportion to = be = 
the bowl. The marks ee is 
of the missing parts ee.  # aa 
are visible, and there a YA 
is a round pateh in pss a 
the bottom of the 7 Zi | jy 
bow! which leaves the |: ee | es, 
original formation of (* . be es te 
that part uncertain. |, . 3 re 
Hawnby, N. FR. 4. om ee 
Yorks.— A complete (7 ' ; ca, r 
bowl, 9 inches in pe = 
diameter, is now in = ~ 
the British Museum, a = 


and was found in a 
Sbdichent with a 
roochand knives, but 
these are not pre- 
served. The bowl has 
a shallow “kick,” and 
still bears three heater- 
shaped escutcheons of 
bronze enclosing small 
rings. Enamel hasnot 
been used, but the 
escutcheons have ap- 
parently been tinned 
to eontrast with the 7 
bronze, and  orna- 
eres. Wael: see Figs, 18-20, I80N SPEAR-HEADS AND 
punched dots round : KNIFE, HASINGSTOKE, (j.) 
the edge and down 
the middle, panels enclosing groups of three dota being made 
by transverse lines, There can be little hesitation in regard- 
ing this as a late development of the enamelled bow], and it 
shows the transition to the Scandinavian pattern, 
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Though not enamelled, some escutcheons found at Twyford, 
Leicester,* and now in Leicester Museum, should be men- 
tioned here as evidently belonging to bowls of the same type. 

The two are not a pair, and have plates of trefoil form. — 

A single escutcheon in the form of a triangle terminating 
in a lobe was found at Sarre, Kent, and is now in Maidstone 
Museum along with a pair of triangular form (point down- 
wards) with a simple loop on the flat, and not projecting from 
the top edge; and Sir John Evans has one somewhat resembling 
a bird with spread wings found at Barton, Cambs. in 1874. 

A bowl found at Cookham, Berks, was considered to 
belong to this type,t but it seems to have had drop handles 





Fig. 21. ROSE DRATGHTSWEN, WITH PLAN AND SECTION, RASTNOSTORE, (}) 
like many of a distinct class in Kent. and j 
| many of a distinct class 7 it, and it need only be 
mentioned here as the site is quite a likely one. — 
In completing the list, I think I can claim to be the tirst to 
notice an example on the Continent, It was found at Har- 
mignies, near Mons, Hainault, Belgium, and in 1905 was 
in the Cinquantensire Museum at Brussels. To iny mind 
there is little doubt that it was imported from Britain, as 
there is nothing to distinguish it from our examples, It is 
pohieatir a sue and Say both close and trumpet spirals in 
Ql firranged in the trisk : SEV inglish 
example g é triskele form as on several English 
Ir. Allen's inventory of these bowls was ‘al piec 
L. these bow a useful 
work and richly deserved its place in Ardhaaologics tat ¥ 
eng ty Inability to understand his verdict as to their 
ate. He says: ‘On the whole I am inclined to ascribe the 


FOL. Lriveatershire, i, 236: nl. i fe 2 
T Archeologicn? Journal, ay pal Lop oe 
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bronze bowls with enamelled ornament to the end of the Late- 
Celtic period and the beginning of the Saxon period.’ What- 
ever limits we assign to the Late-Celtie period—and this point 
has been recently in dispute—we cannot ignore the four 
centuries of Roman domination, or regard the Late-Celtic and 
Saxon periods as continuous, I am quite ready to believe that 
Late-Celtic art had taken refuge in the least Romanised paris 
of England, Wales, and Seotland, or had been practically eon- 
fined to Ireland during the later Roman period; but its 
appearance in the sixth or seventh century must in that case 
be regarded as a splendid renaissance, not as an insignificant 
survival. | 

In view of the astonishing development of Celtie art in 
Ireland during the early Christian period one can readily 
believe that such artistic enamelling was executed beyond 

St. George's Channel in the dark days of the English inva- 





Fig. 22. BRONZE BOWL (RESTORED) IN SRCTION, WITH ENAMELED 
ESCUTCHEON, BASINGSTOKE. ( 4.) 


sions; but the enamels were evidently made for the bowls, 
and since at the date of Augustine's landing in Kent, 
Christianity had been planted in Ireland for a century and a 
half, it is a tempting theory that these bowls were brought 
over and used for some ceremonial purpose by Celtic mis- 
sionaries of the Irish Chureh, An ecclesiastical origin is also 
suggested by the occurrence of dises with ornament almost 
identical with that of the enamelled mounts, in the Book of 
Durrow,* which is attributed by Westwood to the seventh 
century; and more examples in metal may some day be found 
in Ireland. Till the exact use of these bowls is discovered, it 
would be idle to insist on their Irish or Christian origin, and 
it is not probable that there were many converts to Celtic 
Christianity in Kent either just before or after the coming of 
* Figured in Allen's Celfie irt, p. 100, 
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Augustine; yet it is in that county that the majority of speci- 
mens have been diseovered. The Lullingstone and Faversham 
examples may well be Christian, but there were symbols 
apparently of the same faith in the Benty Grange burial ; and 
several others seem, from the presence of weapons and grave 
furniture, to be frankly pagan. 

In Norway these hanging bowls are remarkably common, 
but in Sweden and Denmark they are practically unknown.* 
The eseutcheons are generally of bird-form,f much like the 
Basingstoke specimen exhibited, but are sometimes enamelled 
in various colours, among which yellow is conspicuous; 
whereas only red enamel was used for the purpose In 
England, being oceasionally relieved by slices of mosaic glass, 
An Irish enamel ? executed in the same style was formerly in 
St. Columba’s College, near Dublin, and is now in Dublin 
Museom:; but the angularity of the design is in strikin 
contrast to the inimitable serollwork of most of the nae 
escutcheons. 

A link with the Norwegian series is furnished by the 
Basingstoke and Hawnby tinds, with their bird-like eseutcheons, 
and them adoption by the Northmen is another argument 
against their Christian origin. In Norway they are contidently 
assigned to the Viking period (from the eighth tothe eleventh 
century), when the heathen armies were harrying England 
and carrying off much booty (including several pieces of Irish 
bronze work). Bowls so riehly enamelled would not have 
escaped their attention, but unless they had known the 
proper use of them, the Northmen would hardly have set 
about copying them and burying them with their own dead, 
Unfortunately there is little material for comparison in 
England for that period, as the practice of interring utensils, 
arms, and ornaments with the body ceased with the complete 
establishment of Christianity about the end of the seventh 
century. 

These bowls have often been identified with the Gahate@ men- 
tioned by Byzantine writers, but the equation hardly brings 
us nearer the truths. Anglo-Saxon workmen are known to 
have been employed at Rome in the eighth and nineth cen- 
turies, and a full description of a CGabata has come down 
tous.§ They appear to have been lamps of copper or silver 

* Archic fir Anthropologie, xx. 8+ the date given is ROU-RG 

t+ Rygh, Norske Oldaayer, fg. 726; Mémoires dala Sociste den intiquaives 
dw .Vord, TBtA5, po. oi, 37, anid p. 4, fie 5+: colonreid plates i. ii, 

} Figured in colours in Waring and Franks’ Vitreous Art, pl. vi. fig. 4, 

§ Zeitechrift fir Christliche Kunst, ix. Iahrgang (1896), Heft 12, 364-4; 


Archeologieal Jewrnal, xiv. 1745 Smith ond Cheeth Tint Med 
av. Gadathe, where one is fleured, iT, of, Cloriat. alativg, 
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suspended by three chains and ornamented with jewels and 
enamels, Leo III. (795-516) gave to the church of St. 
Susanna a Saxon lamp (ora lamp of Saxon style) of silver 
weighing two pounds, on which were gilt griffins, and Gregory 
IV, (827-844) had several vessels made in the same style. 
Qne had the Christian monogram, and was inlaid with lions 
in fine gold wire, with four chains for suspension. Another 
was on three chains, and was decorated with eight gilt lions 
of two sizes, with serpentine interlacings and a pine-cone 
in the centre, In a ‘letter of Gregory IV., are mentioned 
* oabates angelorum opere construct.” 

Though the hanging bowls were evidently intended to be 
seen as much from below as from above, it is ditfieult to 
believe they served as lamps. Vessels of similar form but 
made of glass * are known about the same period, but a trans- 
parent, or at least translucent material, seems essential for the 

urpose, and another explanation must be found for bowls of 

ronze, As enamelled dises are found both inside and outside 
the base, it might be supposed that the inside was meant to 
be seen, and anything but a clear liquid such as water would 
obseure the view when in use. That the bowls were tilled with 
water is, however, unlikely unless there was some ceremonial 
importance attached to it, and their use as holy water stoups 
might be conjectured if the chronology allowed of it. The 
regular use of holy water in the Roman Church during the 
sixth century is, however, doubtful, and in any ease would not 
explain the popularity of these bowls in the pagan Seandi- 
navia of the eighth century, Their use as censers or for cook- 
ing purposes is also out of the question, and at present we must 
he content to collect the evidence; but in conclusion mention 
may be made of an important tind + dating from about 300, that 
shows hanging bowls with eseutcheons and rings in use much 
earlier than the sixth century, when they seem to have been 
common in England. <A walled grave at Sackrau, near 
Breslau, Silesia, contained many pottery vases of varied and 
ornamental character, mostly of ee form; a folding table 
with four legs ornamented with busts and statuettes; a skillet 
and sieve or colander; buckles, embossed gold plates, a spoon, 
shears, a metal bucket, glass bowl and millefiori fragments; 
gold and silver brooches fortunately datable, and a bowl with 
three escutcheons and rings that were evidently allowed to 
hang down, as the under surface of the upper part of the 
hook is not worn smooth like some of the English specimens. 


* Edw. Dillon, leva, pl. xi, fig. 1, p. 101. 
+ Grempler, Ber fund ron Seckrau, pl. iv. 
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The skeleton had perished, no doubt owing to soaking by 
periodical floods, but the burial was clearly by inhumation : 
and further finds in the same locality include a wooden 
bucket with bronze mounts very similar to those found in 
Pagan Anglo-Saxon graves. Further evidence may be 
expected from this part of Europe, where both Roman 
and ‘Teutonic influence was felt in the fourth century.” 


Dr. AnTHUR Evans added that the animal represented in 
openwork on the Frankish buekles shown in illustration of 
the horse-brooches was really a gryphon, the pedigree of 
which had been traced back to a very early period. 


Mr. READ commented on this curious survival of early 
British art in the sixth or seventh century. The class of 
enamelled bowls, of whieh several specimens had come to 
light, was clearly not Roman, and their Irish origin had yet 
to be proved, though he always regarded Ireland as an un- 
discovered country so far as certain periods were concerned. 
Further systematic excavation there would throw much 
light on the early art of Northern Kurope. 


CHar.es H. Rean, Esq., Secretary, exhibited a bronze tore 
and spear-head from the Thames, and a dagoer-blade of the 
Bronze Age from Sproughton, Suffolk, on which he submitted 
the following notes : 

“The dagger-blade from Sproughton, Ipswich, is an unusually 
good example of a familiar type. Such daggers are by no 
meins common, and as no two. present exactly the same 
features, it is of use to put any new discoveries on exhibition 
before the Society. The present example is of pale yellow 
bronze, with a smooth surface, and having green oxide in the 
hollows and near the rivets. Its length is 9°5 inches, width 
at butt 29; the three rivets for fixing the handle remain 
in place, and are of the common type, roughl eylindrieal with 
broadened ends; the middle one is li 4 the side rivets 
+; and 7 long respectively. On either face are three longi- 
tudinal ribs, and the edges are chamfered, The point is 
thicker than is usual, when looked at edgewise, so much so 
that the effect on the eye is that the blade thickens towards 
the point in the way found jin Indian daggers where the 
purpose is to break through chain mail, Careful Measure- 
ment, however, shows that the present example is of the 
same thickness near the point as in the middle of the blade 
and not thicker, | 

That this weapon was a dagger and not a halberd blade j 
rendered probable by the greater length of the middle rivet. It 
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is found that the side rivets are the longer in halberds, and @ 
little consideration of the construction and shape of the handles 
of the two weapons will show that this is inherently probable.* 





Dagger-blade, Spronghton, Suffolk. (4. 


The bronze tore from the Thames is a much more unusual 
specimen. It is of yellow bronze, with no signs of oxida- 


* On this point compare George Coffey, “ Irish Copper Halberds,” in Pree, Jt 
Irish Acad, xxvii. § c, No. 2, p. 04. 
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tion, but with the grey inerustation common on metal objects 
from the bed of the Thames; it is formed of a stout bar of metal 
0-66 of an inch in thickness at the middle, and diminishing 
tradually to the ends, each of which is in the form of a simple 
Rick the two interlocking. The whole surface to within 
2 inches of each end is of a spiral design, formed of four 
threads; it measures 9,'. inches from back to front, and 8 
inches across outside. | 

Another tore of the same type and size was found in 
Somersetshire, at West Buckland, with a two-looped palstave 
and the remains of a remarkable armlet* Several others are 
in the British Museum, and most of them are quoted in Evans. 
One, however, found in the neighbourhood of Mayence is of 
special interest, like the West Buckland example, from its 
association with an armlet of a definite type, penannular and 
of triangular section, the ends broadened. 

A comparison of this latter find (which may be taken as 
practically contemporary with our English specimens) with 
the types given by Montelius in his Ch ronalogte préhistoriquet 
shows that it fits between his periods three and four of the 
Bronze Age, and may be assigned to about 800-700 no. 

Both these objects will be added to the national collection 
with a socketed spear-head of the Bronze Age,t found during 
the construction of a filtering bed at Battersea in 1805 (near the 
Grosvenor Road railway bridge). It is of an ordinary type, 
but unusually long (14 inches), and is broken across the 
middle of the blade. The socket has a pair of rivet holes, 
and there is a slight moulding on either side of the central 
rib, the edges being bevelled.” 


Professor GOWLAND showed some drawings of moulds for 
making halberd-blades and of blades cast from them, which 
had been found in the Japanese island of Kiushu, nearest to 
the mainland. It was there that the Japanese immigrante 
firat landed, towards the end of their Bronze Age, and conse- 
quently at a later date than that to which the « ecimen on the 
table was attributed. Till recently only halberds of smal] 
size had been found in China. | 


Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communica- 
tions and exhibitions. 





* Evans, ams Jmpl., pp. 377, 386, 96, 
+ Comptes-Readua du Congres Internati Mee ok cee es 
Session, Maria, 19400, : Prohistorique, xij 


+ Reeembling Evans, Bronze fmpilements, fig, 382, 
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Thursday, 13th February, 1905. 


Si RICHARD RIVINGTON HOLMES, EK.C.V.O., 
Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following gifts were announeed, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors: 
From the Author :—Roois, Sereens,and Lofts in Derbyshire Churches (reprinted 
from Memorials of Old Derbyshire). By Aymer Vallance, F.S.A. yo. 
London, 1903. 
From Miller Christy, sq. :—Some interesting Essex Brasses, By Miller Christy, 
W. W. Porteous, and E. Bertram Smith. §vo, mp. 1908. 
From the Author ;—Fragments from the Past, 1852-1907, By Rev, F, St. John 
Thackeray, FSA. 8vo, London, 1907. 


Sir Joun Evans, K.C.B., F.B.S., F.S.A., read the following 
notes on some vessels of steatite from Egypt: 


“Among the minor objects of antiquity with which the 
soil of Egypt abounds are some belonging to a elass which, 
though af conaiterntte antiquarian and artistic interest, does 
not appear to have received the attention to which it is fairly 
entitled. 

The class consists of a series of saucer-like vessels, generally 
from 24 to 3 inches in extreme diameter, but in some cases as 
much as > or 6 inches, the rim of the saucer being in most 
eases decorated with a wreath of leaves. On either side is a kind 
of handle usually decorated with two spiral ornaments. The 
bottom of the saucer is on the inside sometimes plain, but 
more frequently engraved so as to represent an expanded 
flower pattern, and im it are carved in reliel one or more 
busts of divinities, sometimes as many as three or four in 
number. Opposite the base of these busts there is a small 
spout-like projection beyond the edge of the saucer. The 
lower surface of the vessels is handsomely carved, with, in 
nearly all cases, a central floral ornament surrounded by a 
eable-pattern wreath, beyond which again the decoration is 
continued in a highly artistie manner. The material is steatite 
or soapstone of a dark colour or even black. 

It will now be well shortly to describe the three original 
specimens exhibited, all of which were obtained at Luxor in 
the spring of 1907, In addition to these, casts of six others 
will in due course be desertbed. 

No, 1 presents in the bowl, which is plain and not decorated, 
the bust of Isis in high relief facing and draped. In front is 
seen the Isian knot. On her head is the disk between two horns, 
which is one of the characteristics of Isis as a cow-goddess 
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such as she was regarded in the late period of Eryptian 
history, The rim of the saucer is flat and ornamented with 
a laurel wreath. The external bottom of the vessel is highly 
decorated; in the centre is a rosette of eight petals surrounded 
by a eable-pattern wreath, outside which is a border of 
petals (tig. 1). 

One of the handles has been broken off and the other 
damaged. There is in the border a projection as if of a spout, 
but not perforated. Diameter 24 inches. 

No. 2 has the interior of the bowl neatly decorated with an 
olive wreath surrounded by petals, The flat rim is also 
carved into a wreath. Within the saucer are two busts in 
high relief; that to the left is of Isis almost identical with 
that on No. 1. To the rightis that of Jupiter Serapis bearded 
and draped wearing the modius on his head. The two busts 
slightly regard each other. The lower surface is ornamented 
in much the same styleas No.l. The handles and an imitation 





Fig. 1. STEATITE BOWL WITH BUST OF Tats. (4) 


of a spont are in almost perfect preservation. Diameter 
é inches (tig. 2), 

No. 3 has the central part of the interior decorated with a 
lotus flower and two buds in low relief; these are surrounded 
by a laurel wreath and a border of petals. Above the flower 
are two busts, that to the left being of Isis, as on the others 
but without the knot, that to the right being a hawk-headed 
Horus draped and wearing the erown of Upper and Lower 
Egypt (tig. 3), | | 

The decoration of the bottom of the vessel consists of g 
central floral ornament, and three outer rings varying in 
character. The smallest is a cable-pattern wreath, the largest 
is an arcade of petals very like those of the interior, but every 
third ribbed like a leaf, The middle ring bears upon it in 
relief a wreath consisting of two serpentine vine branches 
laden with grapes, and at the top between them, under the 
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rudimentary spout, a lotus flower with two buds, Diameter 
34 inches. One handle wanting, the other slightly damaged. 

In the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford are some other, 
examples collected by the late Rev. Greville Chester. One of 
them (No. 4), 2) inches in diameter, closely resembles No. 1 
but has inside it what may be busts of Isis and Horus as on 
No. 3. It has, however, been suggested that the busts are 
those of Apollo and Artemis, The flat rim has a wreath 
earved uponit. The bottom is plain but for traces of an incised 
wreath which is cut through by the busts. The outer bottom 
is a counterpart of that of No.1. There is an imperforate 
rudimentary spout. This specimen is almost intact. Diameter 
3] inches (tig. 4). 

Of a second specimen, No. 5, barely half has survived, but 
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Fig. 2. STEATITE BOWL WITH BUETS OF ISI58 AND JUPITER SERAPIE. (h-) 


what remains is of great interest (fig. 5). In general character 
it resembles No. 3, having a lotus flower on the inside and a 
flat rim with incised wreath. Instead of the usual busts or 
bust it bears the seated figure of a hawk-headed Horus, facing, 
and with his right hand elevated; on his right is the figure of 
a lion couchant and on his left what may be that of a standing 
hawk or faleon, facing. These are proper attributes of Horus. 
The bottom has three rings of ornamental character outside 
the central eight-leaved flower. The first is of a cable 
pattern, the second consists of an olive wreath, and the third 
of petals alternately plain and ribbed like leaves. The 
diameter when perfect must have been about 24 inches, I 
have to thank the Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum for casts 
of these and of another vessel. There are four imperfect 
specimens in the Cairo Museum. 
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In the British Museum there are also four specimens of 
this kind, at least two of which were obtained in Egypt by 
the late Rey. Greville Chester. Of these Dr, Pudge has kindly 
allowed me to have casts, and he has also most materially 
aided me in drawing up the deseription of them. | 

The first of these, No. 6 (B. M. No. 2452c), 15 of unusually 
large size, having when perfect been at least 5 inches in 
diameter (fig. 6). The greater part of the flat rim, on which 
is engraved an olive wreath, has been broken off. though the 
principal device on the interior remains almost intact. This 
consists of a goddess full faced, wearing a head-dress sur- 
mounted by what seems to be the horns and disk of Isis as a 
cow-goddess. She holds a staff or sceptre im each hand, and 
is seated on a dog walking to the right with his head turned 
buck towards the goddess. Below are two naked boys (Cupids 
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Pig. 4. STEATITE BOWL WITH BUSTS OF 151s AND HORUS, (),) 


or Erotes) nearly facing each other, and each having his right 
hand raised behind his head. There is a border of petals 
around the inside of the saucer. The back has a nine-petaled 
flower in the centre, surrounded by four belts of ornament: 
first, a cable-pattern wreath; next, one of diverging leaves : 
beyond this a ring decorated with vine branches bearinos 
grapes, which in places are being pecked by birds; and last, a 
pand of oval petals. At one side there is a projection that 
appears stoiitlonnl of a spout. In general character the orna- 
mentation is much like that of No. 3. The signification of the 
two Cupids, who also appear on No. 7, is at present uncertain 
and I leave it for more experienced Greco-Roman Egypto- 
logists to determine. : 

_ 4s to the goddess Isis being seated on a dog, we learn from 
Dion Cassius * that on the pinnacle or gable of her temple at 


* Lib. lxxix, sec, 1.0, 
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Rome was a statue that represented her as borne by a dog. 
Among the portents that accompanied the reign of Elagabalus 
he records that the face of this was, I presume suddenly, 
turned inwards towards the temple. 
Lucan* also mentions dogs in connexion with Isis: 
‘Nos in templa tuam Romana accepimus Isin, 
Semideosque canes, et sistra jobentia luctus.’ 
Diedorus Siculus relates + that among the claims of Isis as 
set forth in an inscription at Mysa, in Arabia, are: ‘I am 
the first who bestowed fruits upon mortals. I am the mother 
of King Horus. I am she who rises in the star of the Dog.’ 
lt may be added that the star representing the head of the 
Dog was called Isis and that on his tongue Sirius. 
With regard to the representation of Isis on certain coins I 
shall subsequently speak, but Eekhel’s { observation that she 
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was carried on her dog in the same manner as Cybele on her 
lion may here be cited. It is as Hecate in another form that 
she claims the dog as sacred to her. 

On the reverse of a eoin of Julian LL. on which Isis appears 
on board a ship she is accompanied by a dog. According to 
Appian,§ those who at Rome were initiated into the mysteries 
of Isis wore in the public processions masks representing 
the heads of dogs, “ «ai ti tol nuvog kedadty ‘erebero.” 
Each was ‘canicipitem personam indutus. ‘The allusion in 
some of these cases may be to the dog-headed Anubis. 

The second British Museum specimen, No. 7 (B. M. No, 
35,517), 18 also of large size, 43 inches in diameter, but in much 
* Lib, viii, 831, + Hist. Leap. 27. 

t Moctrian Numarum reterum, vill. 130, 

f Appian, B.C. iv, 47. See Smith's Dictiwnary of ffreeh ond Roman 


Biography and Mythology, ev. Isis, See also Suetonina, Domi, 1, 4, and 
(ithe, xii, &, 
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better preservation than No.6. The bottom of the saucer has 
a rosette in the centre, below which is a lotus flower; there 1s 
a wreath of diverging leaves around the bottom; the sides are 
decorated with an arcade of petals with six bunches of grapes 
interspersed, and the flat rim has a wreath incised upon 1b 
like that at the bottom of the saucer. One of the handles 
with its spirals is nearly perfect, as is the representative of 
the spout, which is imperforate. In the upper part of the 
design are three busts in high relief all draped. In the centre 
is thet of Jupiter Serapis bearded and wearing the med/iizs ; 
to his left is that of Isis with long ringlets and head-dress 
surmounted by the cow's horns and solar disc; to his right 
the bust of the sun-god (?) wearing a crown of plumes, 
The three busts are in the opinion of Dr, Budge intended to 
represent the triad of Osiris, Isis, and Horus, or possibly 
Nephthys, in the forms common in the Roman period. Below 





Fig.4, FRAGMENT OF A BOWL WITH SEATED FIGURE OF HORUS IN THE 
AZHMOLEAN MUSEUM. (4) 


the busts are two naked boys or Cupids apparently on cushions, 
and each having one hand below his head and the other on 
his body (fig. 7). 

The pattern on the lower face of the sanecer is nearly the 
same as on No, 6, except that the central rosette has sixteen 
petals and has only one corded wreath around it. The vine 
branches also spring from a lotus flower, and there are no 
birds attacking the grapes. 

No, 8 (B. M. No. 38,516) is of smaller size than the last two 
described, being only 3} inches in diameter, It is also of an 
entirely different character, being very plain and without 
handles or 5S (tig. 8). Within it in high relief is a figure 
of Herupa-Ahart or Harpocrates sitting on the Smen goose 
which Dr. Budge suggests may be here regarded as his mother. 
and therefore a form of Isis. At the same time he points out 
that one of the enemies of Osiris took the form of a roose 
and fled, but was caught by Horus and his head cut off It 
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is therefore possible that Harpoerates here rides the goose 
in triumph, and that he is thus master over his father’s enemy. 
Dr. Budge does not, however, much favour this view. 
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Fig. 6. BOWL IN THE BRITIEH MUSEUM WITH FIGURE OF Tes RIDING 
os A bOG. (4) 


Harpoerates, who as usual has his finger on his mouth, here 
wears the double crown of the South and the North, and 
the long lock of hair, significant of youth, on the right side 
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of his head, Radiating behind him are lotus flowers and 
buds. 
In the old mythology the Smen goose is Known as the 





Fig. 7, BOWL IX THE BRITISH MUSEUM WITH RtSTSs oF JUPITER 
BERAPIS, IBIS, AND THE SUX-GOD (7) (4.3 


‘Great Cackler’ Nekek-ur which laid the egg that according to 
one view was the sun itself, and according to another the source 
whence came the whole universe, The scene here represented 
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may be the birth of Horus among the lotus flowers at Na-athu 
in the Delta at sunrise, the goose taking the place of Isis, 
and also of the Great Sheshen or Lily out of which Harpo- 
erates arose in another legend of the Sunrise. The prow of the 
ship dedicated to Isis as recorded by Appuleius * was formed 
like the neck of a goose, a bird sacred to that divinity. 





Fig. 8 BOWL IX THE BRITIZH MUSEUM WITH HARPOCRATES RIDING 
ON A GOosE. (4.) 


The bottom of the saucer is decorated by a rosette of twelve 
pointed petals which nearly covers the whole of it. 

No. 9 (B. M. No, 38,512) is, like all the others, made of dark 
steatite, but has lost the whole of its margin, It was originally 
about 3} inches in diameter, and apparently plain all but the 


* Metam, lib, x1, 
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principal figure in high relief and a rosette of sixteen petals 
on the lower faee (fig. 9). 

The figure is that of Osiris Khenti Amenti, the king and 
judge of the dead. He wears the white crown with a plume 
at each side, and a pair of ram's horns, which was the symbol 
of Khnemu ; in each hand he holds a flail or whip. 

This completes the list of objects of this general character 
of which I am able to exhibit ether the origimals or casts, 

There are now two questions which require a solution if 
possible, For what purpose were these saucers destined, and 
to what period are they to be assigned / 

The first question may, I think, be readily answered. 
They are libation vessels used in the ceremonial riles of the 
divinities whose images they bear. 





Fig. 9%. BOWL IS THE BRITIEH MUSEUM WITH FIGURE OF OSTnIs HiT 
AMENTI, (4,) 


This view is substantiated by a vessel (No. 10) of the same 
general character bunt belonging to a totally different enlt 
The vessel, like those lately mentioned, is preserved in the 
Ashmolean Museum (fig.10). Itis $4 inches in outside diameter 
and about ?inchin depth inside. It is almost devoid of orna- 
ment, but on the bottom inside is carved in relief a full-faced 
bust of Pallas helmeted and Wearing a decorated cuirass with 
the Gorgoneion, In this instance the spout is not, an so thin 
ease of all the other vessels cited, a mere useless projection 
but has a well-defined connexion with the inside of the 
vessel, so that libations could readily be poured through it. 

As to the manner in which these libation saucers were used 
not much can be said. According to Plutarch no libations of 
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wine were practised in Egypt before the days of Psammetichus, 
but in the account of the Isiac ceremonies given by Appuleius* 
libations of water and milk, either by itself or mixed with 
other ingredients, are mentioned. The title of ‘libationers” 
was assigned to one of the orders of priesthood.t | 

Drink-offerings and libations were in use from a very early 
period both among Jews and Gentiles. When Jacob set up 
the pillar of stone in Beth-el ‘he poured a drink-offering 
thereon and he poured oil thereon.’ t 

Tt is interesting to find on the memorial slab of Laberia 
Felicia, high priestess of Cybele, the mother of the gods,§ 
preserved In the Vatican, that she holds in her right hand a 





Fig. 1). BOWL IN THE ASHMOLEAK MUSEHUM WITH BUST OF FALLA®, (}.) 


pave or libation cup of small size, but, unlike those that we 
ave been considering, perfectly plain. 

As to the date of these vessels, it is clear that they cannot 
‘be regarded as of pure Egyptian origin, but that they must 
belong etther to Ptolemaie or to Roman times. And here the 
vessel with Pallas seems to afford some assistance, From its 
characteristics with regard to the spout and its general eapa- 
city it appears to belong to a rather earlier period than 
do the more highly decorated and shallow vessels with 
degenerate spouts that we have been considering; and yet 


* Metou. lh, xi, 

+ Budge, (rode of the Egyptians, i. 101. 
T Genesis xxxv. 14. 

& Baumeister, Dendmdier, 802, 
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the art of the bust of Pallas appears to be more of a late 
Roman character than of an earher period. 

Mr. F. LL. Griffith is inclined to refer the Pallas to the Con. 
stantine period, and to regard the saucers as of earlier date, 
[ have no fixed opinion as to the date of the objects which I 
have been discussing. The argument from development may 
rest on an insufficient basis, but I venture to propound the 
following question: Is it possible that these saucer-like vessels 
ean be prepeely assigned to the days when the worship of 
Serapis and other Egyptian divinities was revived under 
Julian the Apostate about a.p. 360, of which ample numis- 
Inatie evidence exists ? 

Take, for instance, the bronze coin of Julian, Cohen No, &4. 

Ole, DEO SERAPIDI, Bust of Julian, as Serapis, with the 
modius on his head, 


Rev. VOTA PYVBLICA, Harpocrates standing, 





Fig. 11, OOtk OF HELENA WITH [fs SEATED ON A RUNNING DOG, 


Or No, 88 with the same legends and Isis suckling Horus on 
the reverse; or again No, 99 with the reverse lerend VOTA 
PVBLICA with Isis seated, facing, Onl & dog running to the 
left, and turning his head back towards the codes, On a 
coin of Helena, wife of Julian, with her portrait as Isis Faria 
(Cohen No, 16), the same reverse type appears (fig. 11), 

On the other hand it must be admitted that the type of 
Isis seated on the running dog occurs on Imperial coins of far 
earlier date, Eckhel mentions it on a‘ second brass’ eoin of 
Hadrian,* and on a coin of the same size of Faustina the 
Elder.t Cohen mentions the first of these two coins,t aad 
assigns another to Faustina I1.§ This latter he pias ‘ 
being possibly a small medallion, In the British Museum are 


* Doct. Mem. Vet, vi, 612. T Op, oat, vit, 41. 
{ Hadrian No. 1560, 5 FPanstinn Junr. No, 298, 
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large brass coins with this reverse type struck at Alexandria 
safes Antoninus Pius and Faustina [1.* 

M. Dattari t in the magnificent Catalogue of the Alexandrian 
coins in his collection enumerates three ‘large brass’ coins of 
Trajan with Isis Sothis{ seated on a dog, and four of Anto- 
ninus Pins. > 

Inasmuch as the reign of Trajan extended from A.p. 98 to 
AD. 117, when he died, we have in these coins absolute proof 
that the peculiar representation of Isis on her dog was known 
in Eeypt some 250 years before the time of Julian, so that 
we cannot safely build upon the fact that the type was so 
well known in these later days when discussing the chrono- 
logieal position of these patellm. Still the greater abundance 
of eoins with this type durmg the reign ef Julian ts of eon- 
siderable signiticance. 





= 


Fig. 12. BRONZE PLAQUE WITH HEGARDANT RUSTS, 


_ Their attribution to his reign receives some corroboration 
from a bronze plaque, possibly the bottom of some wedding 
cup (fg. 12), which bears upon it the heads of a fourth- 
century man and woman looking at each other and the word 
VIVATIS- Around the whole is a raised wreath which 
curiously resembles some of those on the lower side of the 
libation eups that have formed the subject of this paper.” 


Sik Henry Howoers agreed that the date of these steatite 
carvings must be after the Ptolemaic period, and perhaps all 
of them should be assigned to the revival of paganism in an 
ideal form as a result of Julian's reign. Evidence for thia can 
be procured from the monuments, but it should be noticed that, 

* (Cat, Geiwe of dlerand ria (1892), Nos, 1121 ond 1350. 


+ Nomi, Augy, Alerandrini, Cairo, 1901 
| Nos, 927-9, § Nos, 2680-83, 
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on the Ptolemaic friezes and later representations of sacrifices 
libations were poured from amall bottles, and there was 
nothing answering to the little saucers exhibited. It would 
be interesting to inquire how and to what extent the ritual 
was altered when the Ptolemaic kings gee oe the more 
ideal of the Egyptian gods. The worship of Isis survived 
not only down to the reign of Julian, but even to the time of 
Justinian, as the Roman authorities derived a large revenue 
from the eult. 


Mr. Reap remarked how little was known of the later 
Egyptian periods, which were neglected by Egyptologists in 
favour of the early dynasties, He eontended that Arab 
antiquities were of still greater interest, as they had become 
so rare. He compared the steatite vessels with two of serpen- 
tine in the British Museum not mentioned in the paper. It 
might seem a far ery from Egypt to North India, but there 
must be a somewhat close connexion between the carvings 
in question. Both the specimens from Rawal Pindi were 
carved in relief with a figure mounted on a hippocamp, and 
had been published in connexion with the Oxus treasure.* 
They were somewhat more roughly executed than those 
exhibited, but in all probability served the same unknown 
purpose, The spouts on Sir John Evans's specimens seemed 
to be survivals only, and were not functional; none existed 
on the others mentioned. 


Sir Jouw Evans also read the following notes on a collec- 
tion of Pilgrims’ Signs or Amulets ; 


“[ have much pleasure in calling the attention of the 
Society to a collection that I have formed of small buttons or 
plaques of bronze each bearing a religious device and being of 
the same general character as those to which the name of 
‘Pilgrims’ signs’ or signacula has been applied. 

A series of such signs, for the most part found im_the 
Thames, has been deseribed and illustrated by the late Rev. 
Thomas Hugo in Archaeologia,+ Numerous notices of similar 
‘gions, will be found in the Journals of the Royal Archmological 
Institute and the British Archmological Association, as well as 
in Roach Smith's Collectanea Antiqua. 

These ' signs,’ however, are of a totally different character 
from those that are now exhibited, being formed of lead or 


Se OQ. M. Dalton, The Tressure of the Cows (British Museom), Nos, 1, 14, 
pl. xxix. 
+ Vol. xxxviii (1860), 125. 
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pewter, having the devices in relief, and, as a rule, the outlines 
made to follow those of the figures forming the badges. They 
are, moreover, for the most part of earlier date than those now 
before you, The majority of these latter are circular or 
octagonal in form, though occasionally lozenge-shaped. Their 
surface is approximately flat, and they have at the back a 
short projecting stud or sometimes a eH by which they were 
secured to the hat or to some other article of dress, Very few 
have holes in them through which a needle and thread could 
pass to sew them on the hat or dress. 

The most important and striking peculiarity that they 
present is that the devices have what appear to be engraved 
outlines, and there 1s no trace of any reltef. 

_The metal also is different, being apparently bronze, oeca- 
sionally with so large a proportion of tm im it as to form a 
‘speculuin metal,* so hard that steel will not scratch it. 
This circumstance seems to suggest that these badges were not 
actually engraved, but were cast in carefully prepared moulds, 
for which patterns or models of the badges engraved on some 
soiter material were employed. Moreover in some instances 
the outlines of the design give the impression that they are 
the result of casting rather than of engraving. 

It may be mentioned that this hard alloy has the advantage 
of being more fusible than bronze. 

The designs are without exception artistically drawn, and it 
seems not improbable that more than one of them are by the 
same hand though representing different saints. Of course 
there may have been some central manufactory from which 
the wants of the various shrines to which pilgrims resorted 
eould be supplied. But the question arises are all these badges 
pilgrims’ signs or are not some of them of the nature of 
personal amulets? In what I shall have to say with regard 
to the large number of representations of St. Barbara I shall 
point out the probability of both classes of objects being 
represented tn the collection. 

As to date, the style of drawing and the lettering of some 
of the inscriptions point to a period between the last quarter 
of the fifteenth century and the first half of the sixteenth. 
The usual dates assigned to the leaden or pewter signacula 
are the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, 

I can refer to but few passages in which these bronze 
eyynacule have already been published. What appears to be 
a badge of this character is described as being of copper and 
cote metal consists of about 68 per cent. copper and 32 per cent. tin 5 


bronze of 90 per cent. copper and 10 cent. tin. Aurion! Aronce 
Implements, 416, 23; a cece tects 
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béaring the representation of Our Lady of Hal upon it. It 
is circular and of fifteenth-century work, of rather er 
size than usual, with an outer border perforated with holes 
for sewing it to the hat or dress.* Another more nearly of 
the size of those here deseribed is figured on the same page. 
It is of Our Lady of Walsmgham. 

A third example, which closely corresponds with several of 
those now before us, 1s poured by L. Danecoisne.+ It was 
found near Arras, and is circular, 1} inch in diameter. It ia 
deseribed as being of copper fort urgenté (speculam metal ?). 
The device is the Virgin seated on a throne with the Child on 
her lap; on either side is an an el, draped, holding a candle- 
stick, and in the exergue is the body of a ehild in swathi 
bands. The author considers it to refer to a sanctuary which 
passed for having witnessed the miraculous resuscitation of a 
dead child, but does not suggest a locality. 

T am not at present aware of any other specimen of the 
kind being in any other collection than my own. Out of the 
twenty-one now exhibited three were found in England, two 
of them in Suffolk, at Ixworth and Woodbridge, and one m 
Kent. The remainder were nearly all found in France or 
Germany. It appears strange that I should possess what 
seems to be a monopoly of these objects. 1 have, however, 
been on the look out for them for tive-and-thirty years or 
more, and I was fortunate enough to acquire from the late 
M. Charvet of Paris, in 1879, a collection that he had formed, 
My late frien ‘ir A. Wollaston Franks also most kindly 
presented me » oh any example that he happened to come 
Across, 

It will now be well to describe the whole collection in 
detail, and in doing so I shall adopt an alphabetical arrange- 
ment. | 


L. Saint ANDREW. 


§.NWOREA ORA PRO MOBIS, An apostolic figure, 
bearded, bare-headed, with nimbus; he reads from a bool 
which he holds in his right hand, and in his left holds a eross 
saltire. 

Cireular, 14 inch in diameter, Bought in Paris, 1479. 

Saint Andrew is the patron saint of Bordeaux, the cathedral 
ehurch of which town is dedicated in his honour, Though 


* Les médailles religiewses du Pas de Galois (Arras, 1830), 27, 
¢+ Collectanes Antiqua, vil, 146, See also Jrausactions of the London aud 
Middlearr Archeological Society, tx. 144. ! 
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the attribution may be questioned, it seems possible that this 
badge was issued in connexion with Bordeaux, The saint 
is, however, a patron of fishermen, so that the possibility of 
the button being a personal amulet has to be considered. 
Forgeais* is puzzled as to the attribution of a pilgrim’s badge 
representing St, Andrew. 


I, Saint Barpara. 


1. No inseription. The saint with long hair and nimbus, 
standing near a square tower with an eastern-looking dome, 
looking right, holding in her right hand a palm-branch and 
in her left on open book, A hill in the background. The 
whole surrounded by a circle of cable pattern within a 
lozenge, trefoils in the angles. 

Lozenge-shaped, 2 inches by 1jinch. Bought in Paris, 
L879. 


II. Saist Barnara (continwmecd), 


_2. SAMCTA BARBARA ORA PRO MOBIS on a band. 
The saint with tower and. accessories as on No. 1, but the 
book in a different position. 


es ie 1$ inch by 12 inch. Bought in Paris, 
oat, 


TIT. Sart Bareara (continued), 


3. No inscription. The saint with nimbus standing facing, 
but looking sa to her left, holding in her right hand a 
book and in her left a large palm-branch which partially 
obscures a square tower with a l:ind of porch projecting from 
it, below three windows, the whole within an lagoasl Conder: 
z five of the sides a beaded border with an inner engraved 

ne, 
Octagonal, the sides curved inwards, greatest diameter 
1} inch. Bought in Paris, 1879. 


V. Sarmst Barwara (continued), 


+. No inseription. The saint standing, as on the last, but 
holding in her right hand a vertical palm and in her left an 
open book; the square tower has a porch, and above it are 
three windows, Cable pattern border. 
Circular, diameter 1] inch. Found in Kent, 1886, 
* Plomis Historiés trowtds danz la Seine, ith ser. 152. 
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5. No inscription, The saint as last, but holdmg in her 
right hand a large vertical palm and in her left a book ; the 
square tower has no porch, but there are three windows in the 
upper part of it; to the right of it a flower springs from the 

round. Border as last, but cable pattern rather than beaded. 
Che metal is whiter than usual. 


Octagonal, but with the sides curved outwards, greatest 
diameter 1} inch, Given to me by the late Sir A. 
W. Franks, 1884. 


VIL Sart Barsnara (continued). 


6. No inseription. The saint with long hair and nimbus 
standing facing, in her right hand a large vertical palm, in 
her left an open book, behind a circular tower with three 
windows in its upper part. Cable pattern border. 


Circular, diameter 1, inch, Bought in Paris, 1879, 


VILL Sait BARBARA (continued). 


7. No inseription, The saint, as usual, looking a little to 
her left, holding in her right a large vertical palm, in her left 
an open book; to her left a square tower with three windows 
in the upper part, on the ground to her right a rose has 
sprung up; usual cable pattern border. The outlines of the 
device are rough, 

Circular, diameter 1, inch. Found at or near Ixworth, 
Suffolk. Warren collection, 

It is remarkable that no less than one-third of the objects 
that I am deseribing should bear the figure of Saint Barbara 
upon them. This fact, however, seems significant of those 
plaques being in this case not memorials of a pilgrimage but 

‘reonal prophylactic amulets, The saint was according to 

‘ahier* a of architects, artificers, artillerymen, foun ers, 
tennis-players, saltpetre- makers, brush-makers, hatters, 
armourers, tilers, carpenters, masons, and miners. She was 
indeed a protector against lightning and all kinds of sudden 
death, and against dying ‘unhouseled, disappointed, un- 
aneled.” No wonder then if amulets invoking her aid were 
popular Moreover, if these are enseignes de pélerinage it 
is i to say where was the shrine to which the pilgrims 
crow if 


* (artetdristigues des Sainte, G08. 
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To understand the full meaning of the tower which is so 
constant an attribute of Saint Barbara we must refer to the 
legend of her life, This is given in de Voragine's Legenda 
Sanetorum,* bat I shall prefer a short abstract of her 
biography in Mrs, Jameson's Legendary Art,+ 

x certain man, named Dioseorus, who was very rich, and 
dwelt at Heliopolis in Egypt, had an only daughter, Barbara, 
whom he loved exceedingly. Afraid of being deprived of her 
by marriage he shut her up in a very high tower and kept 
her secluded from the eyes of men, Barbara, in her solitude, 
gave herself up to meditation, and among the results of her 
reflections was the conviction that the idols of wood and 
stone worshipped by her parents could not be really gods. 

While nursing this conviction she heard of Origen, who 
was living at Alexandria, as one who had demonstrated the 
vanity of idolatry, and she sent him a letter secretly, In 
reply Origen sent one of his disciples disguised asa physician, 
who completed her conversion to Christianity and baptized 
her, 

The father, who was unaware of all these proceedings, was 
at this time absent, but mindful of his daughter's comfort 
had before his departure ordered a magnificent bath-chamber 
to be constructed in the tower. One day Barbara came to 
inspect the work, and seeing that the workmen had con- 
structed two windows, she ordered them to add a third, On 
their saying that it would involve a departure from her 
father's orders, she answered, ‘Do as | command; ye shall be 
held guiltless." On his return her father asked her why she 
had ordered three windows instead of two; she answered, 
‘Know, my father, that through three windows doth the 
soul receive light, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost ; 
and these Three are One.’ Then her father, who was 
violently opposed to the Christians, drew his sword to kill 
her, but she fled to the top of the tower and was earried by 
angels to a place of safety. 

The place of her concealment was, however, found, and 
Dioscorus, whose love had been converted into unrelenting 
fury when he found that his daughter was a Christian, 
dragged her forth by the hair and cast her into prison. He then 
denounced her to the proconsul Marcian, a cruel persecutor, 
who caused her to be horribly tortured, but her faith was 
constant and she remained inflexible, At last her father 
carried her to a neighbouring mountain and cut off her head. 


* Ed. 1518, folio, ecli. verso, 
+ 7th ed. 1874, p, 492, 
VOL, XXII. L 
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As he descended a fearful tempest arose, and fire fell on the 
ervel father and consumed him utterly. | 

We here see the reason why a tower is so constant an 
attribute of Saint Barbara, and why in so many cases there 
are three windows together on one part of it, The open book 
is significant of her studies in the tower and the palm is that 
of martyrdom.* 

The reputed date of her death is ap. 235, 

IX. Saint Bareara AND Satnt NICHOLAS. 

No inscription. Saint Barbara as usual standing looking 
to right, in her right hand a palm, in her left an open book; 
facing her Saint Nicholas, mitred, his right hand extended, 
in his left a pastoral staff; between the two saints a square 
tower with three windows and a tub with three children in 
it; the whole within a border partly cabled or beaded. 


Cireular, 14 inch in diameter, Bought in Paris, 1879. 


We seem to have here an amulet invoking the aid of two of 
the most popular saints, each of whom is accompanied by a 
principal attribute, Saint Barbara's being the tower about 
which much has already been said, and Saint Nicholas the tub 
with the three children in it that he miraculonsly restored to 
life. On this subject more will be said under No. XVIII. I 
am not aware of any churches dedicated jointly in honour of 
these two saints, but such may exist. There are seven 
churches in England dedicated in honour of Saints Mary and 
Nicholas. + 


A. SANT Bayon, 


No inscription. The saint with nimbus over his eap and 
with cloak over his out-door costume, his right hand in a 
gipeiére at his waist and on his left a hawk; to his right a 
square tower, at his left a distant town (query Ghent) An 
engraved line forms a border. | 3 

Octagonal, with sides curved inwards. Greatest 
diameter 12 inch, Bought in Paris, 1879, 

T was at one time inclined to regard this badge as referring 
to Saint Julian Hospitator, but it now seems to me that it 
relates to Saint Bavon, the patron saint of Ghent, in whose 
honour the splendidly decorated eathedral church of that city 
is dedicated. In old times there was an abbey of Saint Bayon 
a little way out of Ghent. Some ruined remains of it are 


* sot alo Forgeals, on, eft, 4th ser, 238. 
+ Parker's Culendar of the Englisl Chiireh, 148, 
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still in existence, the yreater part of the buildings having for 
strategical purposes been secularised in 1537 and razed in 
1540 by Charles V, 
According to Cahier the faleon was significant of the saint 
being of a noble family. ; 
Saint Bavon's death took place in a.p, 653, 654, or 657 
according to different accounts,* 


XI. SAInt CHARLEMAGNE. 


No inscription. The crowned emperor in armour standing 
facing but with his head turned a little to his right, a large 
mantie over his shoulders, in his right hand an orh and cross, 
from which depends « shield bearing an eagle displayed (7) in 
his left hand a sword which rests upon his shoulder, at his 
feet a bird(?), The whole in a cable border with an inner 
circle, 

Circular, 14; inch in diameter. Bought at Woodbridge, 
Sutfolk, 1873. | 

It seems probable that this badge may be connected with 
fh pigrimage to Aix-la-Chapelle, where Charlemagne was 
interred, and of which city he was one of the patron saints, 
He is better known as an emperor or a general than as a 
saint, but in the collection of the Society of Antiquaries is a 
portrait of him wearing a nimbus in his saintly capacity, 
though still clad in armour. 

Charles the Great died in the year 814 at the age of 
seventy-two. In the latter half of the twelfth century he was 
canonised at Aix at the command of Frederick Darbeesia + 
and his remains enshrined. 

The * historia Karoli magni’ will be found in the Legenda 
Sanctorum.t 

A leaden medal of the Messengers of the University of Paris 
is figured by Forgeais.§ On the obverse is the legend LA- 
CONFRIRI S. CHARLEM., around his standing figure 
ind crowned in armour. | 


AIL Saint Ciavne, 
SAUCTE CLAVell ona scroll. The saint in episcopal vest- 


* See Butler, x. 117, 

t Batler, 1, 415. 

t Ei. 1518, folio, ecliii, rerec, 

= Plombs Historiés, 2nd. ser. 36. Cirporations, Sth ser.. lath, p. 284, 
1874, p. 140, 
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ments standing facing, in his right hand an open book, in his 
left a crosier. 
Irregular octagon, the sides curved inwards, the two 
lower sides nearly flat. Greatest diameter 
li inch. Bought in Paris, 1869. 

The little city of St. Claude lies at the junction of the Bienne 
and Tacon, in the Department of the Jura, about 19 miles 
northwest of Geneva. The cathedral church dates from the 
fourteenth century, and is all that remains of the wealthy and 
onee powerful abbey. Among those who made pilgrimages to 
this spot Louis XT. is numbered as having visited it several 
times, 

Saint Clande was archbishop of Besancon, and died 
A.D. 696, or according to some 7038, He was buried in the 
monastery of Saint Oyend, at the town then called Condate.* 
His body was discovered intact and without any signs of cor- 
ruption in 1245. It was placed in a silver shrine, and for 
many years was one of the most famous objects of pilgrimage 
in Franee. The monastery and town changed their names of 
Saint Oyend and Condate for that of Saint Claude. 

A. history of Saint Claude will be found in the Legenda 
Sanclorwm,t 

Five leaden méreaue of Saint Claude are published by 
Forgeaia,t 


XIII. Satst Jouw tHe Baptist. 


l. No inseription. The saint with flowing draperies 
standing facing, but looking slightly to his left, his right 
hand holding his cope on his breast, in his left a lamb and 
cross on a book; from the cross flies a pennon with a cross on 
its middle. A flower springs on the saint’s left, a cable and 
line border round the upper part of the plaque. 

Qetagonal, with sides curved inwards, greatest 
diameter 1; inch. Bought in Paris, 1869, 


XIU. Sarst Joun~ roe Bartist (contined ), 


2. €CCE+ CAPV S IOHANIS* BATISTE* IV @ISco+ 
To the mght King Herod, crowned and in roval robes, his 
right higher than his left: to the left Herodias crowned. her 
lett hand raised, and in her right a dagger which she is plung- 


* Butler's Lites of the Saints, vi, 110, 
f Ed. 1618, fol, cox viii. 
= Gp. ont, and ser, 1804, p. 107, #f aeqg-+ 4th eer, 1865, p, 192, 
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ing into the face of the Baptist, whose head lies in a charger 
between her and the king. Only the upper part of each figure 
is represented, 

Circular, 14 inch in diameter, Bought in Paris, 1879. 


There can, I think, be hardly a doubt that the latter of 
these two pieces is a token of having made a pilgrimage to 
Amiens, for though the eathedral church is dedicated in 
honour of the Virgin Mary, the principal and most popular 
relic that it contained, and still contains in a diminished form, 
is the head of Saint John the Baptist, brought by Wallo de 
Sadou, canon of Amiens, from Constantinople in 1204 at the 
time of the Crusades. On the north side of the stone sereen 
of the choir is a series of sculptures representing the acts and 
death of the Baptist. Among them is a scene closely allied to 
that presented on this badge, The Abbey of St. John of 
Amiens was perhaps the prineipal shrine for pilgrims, 

I possess what i teenie to be the principal half of a mould 
cut In slaty stone, for a circular badge 1,'. ineh in diameter, 
showing in the centre the full-faced bearded head of the 
Baptist, and around the inseription 

SAMCTE :1OHAWES : BAPTISTA. 
I bought it at Amiens many years ago. 

The preceding badge with merely the standing figure of the 
Baptist may possibly also be connected with Amiens. 

A very remarkable lead siqnaculwum from Amiens with the 
legend 

€CCE: SINGRVML: FACIE! : BENEI: ions: BAPGIS&E 
has been published in Roath Smith's Collectanen Antiqua * 
It is also given with many others of the same kind by 
Forgeais, + 


XV. Sarst JULIAN Hosprraror, 

The saint with nimbus in the prow of a boat working with 
a vertical oar; in the middle of the boat Our Saviour with 
nimbus standing facing, his right hand in an attitude of 
benediction, in hin left a fluted conical cup; seated in the 
stern a female saint with nimbus, holding a lantern, behind 
her a star and above her three more. An engraved line forms 
a border. 

A foliated octagon, greatest diameter 1,5, inch. Bought in 
Paris, 1879. 


* Vol. i. 87, pl. xxx. i, 
T Plan ha Fietariex, 2nd ser, TAG, fr Co) poy ae ey 
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The romantic history of this saint Julian is well given by 
Mrs. Jameson.* The propheey of the hunted deer, the fulfil- 
ment of that prophecy by his killing his father and mother, 
and his repentance for this unintentional sin, would if related 
here occupy too much space. Suffice it to say that he and 
his wife settled as hermits on the bank of a great river, 
where by way of penance Count Julian by day and night, 
in summer and winter, ferried travellers across the torrent 
without. fee or reward. His ferrying a leper across the 
stream on a winter's night, whom he placed in his own bed 
and who in the morning appeared as an angel of light and 
absolved him from his sins, has been a subject for artists. 

The plaque seems to refer to another variety of legend, in 
which Saint Julian and his wife, ferrying one whom they 
regarded as a poor man across the stream, tind that it is Our 
Saviour whom they have received into their boat. 

The cathedral and church of Saint Julian du Pré at Le 
Mans are dedicated to another Saint Julian, and I am not 
aware of any sanctuary dedicated to him which was a centre 
for pilgrimage. The badge may perhaps be regarded as 
being rather an amulet than a pilgrim’s sign. 

According to Cahier ¢ this saint was a patron of travellers 
(finding them good lodgings), of fiddlers, jugglers, mounte- 
banks, shepherds, pilgrims, inn-keepers, aad travellers by 
water. 

Mrs. Jameson? adds ferrymen and boatmen, and travelling 
minstrels who wander from door to door, 

Husenbeth } gives the arms of Saint Julian as ‘argent a 
cross ecrosslet in saltire, sable, and refers to Harl. MS. 5852, 
and Burke in his General Armory || assigns the same arms to 
Julian or Julion. 

The arms of the Innholders' Company of London are thus 
blayoned: ‘Az. a chev. per pale and per chev. gu. and ar. 
counterchanged betw. three garbs or, on a chicf ar. a St, 
Julian's cross si,’ | 

An earlier form is given by Stow :** a eross croaslet saltire- 
wise, isopeiing a chevron counterchanged per pale and per 
chevron and between three garbs., The eompany was incor- 
porated in the sixth year of Henry VITI.=1514-15. 


* Sacred and Legendary Art, ti. T62, 
Tt tp, eit, G20, 

t Op, cit, 762, 

9 Op. oft, App. ii 2a, 

) Srl ed LB. 

"| Burke, op. cit. sv. 

“° Sercey af London, ed 1 38, p. 691, 
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The present arms of the ‘ Innholders’ Company * were 
granted on the 19th December, 1634, by Sir Richard &t. 
George, knight, Clarencieux King of Arms, and are thus 
blazoned in the Grant: ‘ Azure, a chevron Argent between 
three Oat Sheaves, Or, on a chief Argent a St. Julian's Cross 
Sable,” Crest: ‘A Starr Or appearing out of a Cloud proper. 
Supporters: ‘'l'wo Horses, Regardent, Argent.’ 


AVL Notre Dame pe Lresse. 


lies at the base of a eruciform compartment, in the centre 
the Virgin, crowned and with nimbus, apparently seated and 
holding the Child in front; on either side a smaller standing 
figure of a female saint each with a child in her arms and 
turned towards the middle figure, the whole within an en- 
graved cirele, The angles left. by the cross are cross-hatched, 
There is a small hole at one side of the cross, the part in which 

there was probably a corresponding hole is broken off. 
Circular, diameter 14 inch. Bought at Chateaudun, 

1870. 


_Liesse is a small town in the Department of the Aisne, 
about five miles from Coucy les Eppes, and nearly midway 
between Laon and Reims, It hasa fifteenth-century Pilgrim- 
age Church and a much venerated twelfth-century image of 
the Virgin, + said to have been carved by three nobles of 
Picardy, who were also Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, 
They fell into the hands of the Saracens at Ascalon in 1134, 
and were retained as prisoners at Cairo, where the Sultan of 
Egypt tried in vain to induce them to renounce the Christian 
religion. Asa last resouree he sent lis daughter Ismerie to 
convert them, but instead of being able to do so she was her- 
self converted to Christianity, and induced the prisoners to 
earve for her a statue of Our Lady, for whom she had a 
special veneration, Aid from heaven was sent to the knights, 
and shortly afterwards they and Ismérie as well as the statue 
were miraculously transported to Europe, and the lady was 
ae at Laon.t 

he cult of Notre Dame de Liesse flourished until quite 
recent times, and in 1785 there were in the town no leas than 
21 goldsmith imagiers. 


* For this information I am indebted to Mr. Francis Drnce, Clerk of the 
Con puny. 

7 Murmy’s Handhook, France, part ii, 964, 

{ Forgesis’ Plombs Historids trowrds dana la Seine, Enstignes de Mélerinages 
1863, 2nd ser. p. 35 ef segy.; 4th ser. 1865, pp. 124-7, 
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The two minor female saints carrying children engraved 
on this badge may be Saint Elizabeth with John the Baptist 
and Saint Anne with the Virgin Mary. 


XVIL Tae Nativity. 


The Infant Saviour on the ground between the Virgin and 
Saint Joseph both standing; the former with her hands in the 
attitude of prayer, a cow behind her; the latter with a staff in 
his left hand and an ass behind him; between them a window 
through which a shepherd bearing a crook is looking. An 
engraved line forms a border. 

Octagonal, the sides curved inwards, greatest diameter 
1. inch, Bought in Germany, 1894, and given 
to me by Sir A. W. Franks. 

Assuming that this button is a badge of pilgrimage, it is 
difficult to suggest a locality where the Nativity was the 
principal object of veneration, It seems therefore more 
probable that is a kind of religious amulet, possibly one which 
was a truly ‘ Christmas present.’ 


XVIII. Satst Nicwonas. 

BEATE+ SANCTE * niICOLNE+ ORA+ PRONOBIS+ Ww 
between two engraved circles, St. Nicholas in episcopal dress 
standing, looking to his right, with his right hand bles 
three children in a tub, with his left holding a verti 
pastoral staff. 

Cireular, diameter 14 inch, Bought in Paris, 1879. 

Saint Nicholas, Bishop of Myra, is reported to have died in 
4.D, 826, and he has in England as well as other European 
countries been one of the most popular of saints. In England * 
alone 376 churches are said to be dedicated in his honour. 

He is the patron of children and schoolboys, boatmen, 
fishermen, mariners and bargees, breakers-up of boats, 
travellers and pilgrims, brewers, coopers, wax-chandlers, and 
of those wronglully convieted. He is also a defence against 
robbers, 

Mrs. Jameson devotes thirteen pages to his history, but I 
shall content myself with Mr. J. H. Parker's t shorter account 
of the miracle commemorated on this plaque, as also on that in 
which St. Barbara and St. Nicholas are associated. 

Durine a dreadful famine in the country Nicholas as 
bishop of Myra went about from town to town visiting and 

* dnmeson, op. eit. p. 457 (mote), 
* Caleadar of the Anghioin Chwred, 148, 
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consoling his flock, and upon one oceasion he took up his 
abode with a man who was accustomed, during the searcity, to 
steal little children and serve up their salted remains to his 
guests. He set this dish before St. Nicholas, who at once 
perceived the frand, and, charging him with it, went to the 
tub in which the mutilated remains were kept in brine, and 
making the sign of the cross over it restored them to life. 

The button seems to be rather an amulet than a pilgrim’s 
sign, but Forgeais* suggests some attributions to localities 
should it be a siqnacudwm. 


ATX. Saint SEBASTIAN. 


No inseription, The saint, with nimbus, partially draped, 
tied with his hands behind him to a tree and transfixed by 
several arrows, on either side an archer with a bow, the one 
to the left of the saint in armour, the whole within a circle 
of two engraved lines, 

Octagonal, with sides curved inwards, greatest diameter 
jj; Inch. Bought in Germany, and given to me 
by the late Sir A. W. Franks, 1894, 

Saint Sebastian is the patron ¢ of cross-bow men, archers, 
gunsmiths, dealers in old iron, and a preserver against the 
plague and distemper in cattle. It is probably his gpuardian- 
ship against the plague that made his cult popular and led to 
his being regarded as a patron saint of Soissons. 

The saint was born at Narbonne,{ settled at Milan, and 
sttfered death under Diocletian in a.p. 288. In carrying out 
his sentence he was first tied to a tree and shot by archers, 
but not killed. After recovery he was again sentenced, and 
was finally beaten to death. | 

There may have been a shrine in honour of this saint at 
San Sebastian in Spain, only a few miles over the French 
frontier, but the probability seems to be that this button was 
a personal amulet worn as a preservative against the plague 
rather than a record of a pilgrimage.§ 7 


AA. SAINT SUARE No. 1. 


S.SVAIRE on scroll in base. Three bishops seated under 
an arcade of seimicireular arches looking at the winding 
sheet displayed before them, on which are depicted two 

* Op. cit, 4th ser, 1865, p. 179, 

+ Cahier, op. cit. 620, 

+ Parker, op. cif, 254. 

§ But see Forgenia: ap. cif, 4th ser, 1BGS, p. Lob, 
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impressions of Our Saviour’s body, head to head. An 
engraved line forms a border. 
Octagonal, the sides eurved inwards, greatest diameter 
14, inch, Bought in Paris. 


XXI. Samnr Svuarre No. 2. 


S.SVAIRE on seroll in base. Device as on No. 1, but the 
arcade seems to be slightly foliated; the whole within a cir- 
cular engraved line which forms a border, 


Circular, diameter 12, inch. Bought in Paris, 


In considering these badges our memory naturally reverts 
to the diseussion which took place in 1902 and 1903 with 
regard to the holy shroud of Turin, which Dr, Paul Vignon* 
attempted to prove,on what he regarded as scientific grounds, 
to be the actual shroud in which the body of Our Saviour 
wis ide! di The scientitic aspect of the question was fully 
disenssed by Professor Meldola and several correspondents in 
Natwre,t and T need do no more than refer to that periodical, 

A more important document than that of Dr. Vignon, 
especially from the historical point of view, is an article in 
the Revue du clergé francois t by the Jesuit Father Herbert 
Thurston. In it he shows that in addition to the shroud of 
Turin, which seems originally to have come from Chambéry in 
France, there were several other relies of the same character in 
that country. The most noteworthy were at Lirey, near 
Troyes (which attracted a large number of visitors), Cadonin, 
Compitgne, and Besancon. ; 

Among these it is hard to select the particular place at 
whieh these signeewla were issued, but on the whole I am 
inclined to follow the opinion of Forgeais,§ who assions a 
leaden plate giving the Holy Shroud spread out on an altar 
bearing two shields upon it, one with the arms of an arch- 
bishop of Besancon upon it, to that city, 

He goes on to say that formerly there was preserved in the 
cathedral ehureh of Besancon a Stint Sucitre which each 
year on Easter Day and the Sunday after Ascension Day 
attracted a considerable number of pilorims. Among other 
authors he cites Chifflet. || : : 


* fe linceul de Chriet—Ftude acientifiour, “t i | 
Cariat, London: 1908, yigue, Paris, 1902, The Shrowd af 
+ Vol. levi. 241, ote, 
+ 15 Nov. and 16 Dée. 1902, 
@ Op. cit, 4th eer. 1865, p. 105, 
| De Tincets aepulohralibns Curisti, Antwerp, 1624, 


Proc, 2nd 5. Vol. XXIT, fy face page 116, 
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Having now considered in detail the objects exhibited I 
have nothing to add to what has been said, except that tt 
appears to me that a strong case has been made out for 
regarding a large proportion of them as coming within the 
category of personal amulets rather than that of pilgrims’ 
s1OT1S, 


Mr. Reap thought it most probable that the designs were 
produced by etching with acid in the ordinary way, and not 
by engraving; otherwise there would be probably more than 
one from a single mould. They certainly seemed to be of the 
nature of hat badge or enseignes, as seen in portraits of the 
sixteenth century. These were borne by common people and 
were of cheap and ordinary material, whereas gold specimens 
have only come down to us in small numbers. 


Sir Jouw Evans said that if etching were the process 
adopted, it would seem that the subjects would have to be 
drawn afresh in each case by a competent draughtsman. 
Some specimens showed a roughened surface at the bottom of 
the sunk lines, as 1f from sand moulds. 





W. H. St. Joun Hore, Esy., MuA., Assistant Seeretary, read 
the following notes on on early enamelled shield of the arms 
of Gernon, found at Leez Priory, Essex. 


“The enamelled shield before you was found last summer 
during some levelling operations at Leez Priory, Essex, now 
the residence of Mr. M. E. Hughes-Hughes, by whose kindness 
the shield is exhibited. It is of hammered copper, and 
measures 4/5 inches in length by 455, in width across the 
top, with curved sides having a radius of 54 inches, 

Both the back and the front have the edges beaten lip to 
form « slight ridge, which has been used on the front to serve 
as a hold for the enamel decoration, 

This is pily wary of six pieces, alternately white and. red, 
the well-known arms of several members of the Essex and 
Derbyshire family of Gernon. The wavy lines are drawn 
with considerable skill and regularity, but there are no metal 
lines or ridpes separating the two colours, which abut direetly 
against each other, When first discovered the enamel was 
practically perfect, but a slight injury which it has since 
received enables us to see that before the enamel was" applied 
the limits of the red colouring were marked on the copper by 
a grooves, with vertical edges towards the white. 

Che shield has no rivet holes or other sign of attachment to 
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anything, but is otherwise of the same character as the 
shields found in early monumental brasses, from that of the 
elder Sir John Dabernon to about 1525, which were fixed to 
the slab by being embedded in piteh. The example before us 
has now no traces of pitch, but there is nothing against its 
having formed part of the heraldic decoration of a brass. 

The priory of Leez was founded for Austin Canons about 
1230 by Ralph Gernon and dedicated in honour of Our Lady 
and St. John Evangelist. 

But little is known of its history, and there are no records 
of the monuments contained in its church nor of the persons 
buried therein. 

In a description of the shield lately communicated to the 
Essex Archeological Society by Mr. Miller Christy it is 
sugpested as ‘ possible, and ‘even probable, that the shield 
was originally on the tomb of the founder, and it is claimed 
that ‘there is no reason why the shield should not be as early 
as 1247,’ the date of the founder's death. 

Mr, Miller Christy's suggestion is a tempting one, but I am 
afraid it must be set aside by the cold-blooded evidence of the 
heraldry. | 

Among the charters of the Duke of Rutland at Belvoir 
Castle is one granted by William Gernon, son of the same 
Ralph Gernon who founded Leex Priory, and Mr. J, Horace 
Round has pointed out to me that the appended seal bears 
a shield of arms, paly wavy of six piecea. Two undated 
charters in the British Museum granted apparently by him 
also have seals of his arms, which are paly wavy of six pieces, 
This William Gernon died in 1258, 

His son and heir Ralph sueeeeded him, being then thirty 
years old. Two undated charters in the British Museum 
were granted by him, and each has an armorial seal appended, 

One of these is described in Mr. Birch’s catalogue as having 
a shield ‘paly wavy of ten.” On examining the original 
I find that it clearly bears jive piles wavy meeling in 
hase, The shield on the other seal Mr. Birch says is “paly 
wavy of six,’ but it is plainly pily Tony oF ried pieces, 
meeting in base, or the same arms as those on the enamelled 
shield. On the other hand Mr. Round deseribes a seal of this 
Ralph Gernon on another Belvoir charter as ‘paly wavy of 
six.* Ralph Gernon died in 1274, which brings us to a more 
possible date for the shield under notice, The difference 
Fasten the arms on the three seals is interesting, but not 


Pv aaa aa WSS. Commiaion, JSS, of the Duke uf Autland at Belraip 
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material for a time when heraldry was in a fluent state, and 
it may be that the five wavy piles represent a transition from 
the paly wavy shield of Ralph's father to the ply WAVY 
arms which he perhups adopted later, and passed on to his 
descendants. 

They were eertainly so borne by his eldest son Willam, 
and Mr. Round has pointed out to me two more of the 
Belvoir charters, granted by William Gernon im 1286 and 
1906, which have seals of his arms. There are also two 
charters in the British Museum sealed with his seal, but 
granted by his grandson Sir John Gernon in 1334 and 1352. 
The arms on this are clearly pily wavy of six pieces, but are 
described by Mr. Birch as being * paly wavy of six.’ 

Another son of William Gernon, who calls himself * William 
Gernon the Younger,’ on a seal appended to a deed of 1325, 
differences his father's arms by making the tinctures red 
and ermine. In the seal this shield is charged upon the 
breast of a two-headed eagle. | 

To conclude, it will be seen that the enamelled shield can 
hardly refer to the founder of Leez Priory nor to his son, 
since both can be shown to have borne their arms differently. 
But it may well have formed part of a monument of Ralph 
Gernon, who died in 1274, or even of his son William, who 
died in 1327. Unhappily we do not know where either was 
buried, 

The other object, also exhibited by Mr. Hughes-Hughes, 
was likewise found at Leez chisel Tt isof bronze or latten, 
and apparently part of a eircular ring about 34 inches in 
diameter, with an invected edge and a quatrefoiled opening 
in the middle. The ring was divided into twenty lobes, 
alternately plain and piereed with a shield-like opening. 

The fragment bears no signs of any fastening, but there 
are some traces of wear on the under edges of the quatrefoil 
opening which suggest that when eiaplek the object may 
have been a horse trapping. | 

Otherwise its purpose like its date is somewhat uncertain.” 


Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communica- 
tions and exhibitions, 
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Thursday, 20th February, 1908. 


Sir EDWARD WILLIAM BRABROOK, C.B., 
Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors: 


From the Author :—Report on the Exploration on Little Down Field, Lansdown, 
May and September, 107. By Thos. 5, Bush, Svo, Bath, 108. 

From A. H. Lyell, Eaq., M.A., F.S.A. :—Greek Vases, historical and descriptive. 
By Susan Horner, With » preparatory note by Dr, A. 5S. Murray. Svo. 
London, 1897. 


From Harold Sands, Esq., FSA. :—Le Chitean Gaillard et Marchitecture 
militaire au xiii*, siecle. Par M. Dienlafoy, 4to. aris, 1893. 


From tho Author ;-—Pre-Homan bronze votive olferings from Deepefiaperros in 
the Sierra Morena, Spain. By Horace Sandors, F.S.A. With supplement, 
feo, Westminster, 1ei6, 1907, 


From the Author:—The work of George Devey, Dy Walter H. Godfrey. 
Privately printed. fol. London, 1007, 


Edward Hudson, Esq., was admitted a Fellow. 


Dr. Oscak Mowvrenrous, Hon. F.S.A., communicated a paper 
on the Chronology of the Bronze Ag in Great Britain and 
Ireland, illustrated by lantern slides of the types characteristic 
of the five periods into which it might be divided. The scheme 
was first put forward in the Yates Lectures at University 
College, London, in 1900, and was on the sume lines as the 
author's chronology for other European countries. It may be 
summarized as follows: 


“Period [. (more properly the Copper Age, before bronze 
was known), from about 2500 to 2000 nc. Leading types: 
flint celts and stone axe-hammers, daggers, spear-heads and 
arrow-heads of fint, flat ‘ celts’ of copper imitating flint forms, 
daggers of copper or poor bronze, buttons with v-perforations, 
‘drinking cups’ and ‘food vessels’ of pottery, burials in 
barrows or tree-cottins, also after cremation in cists or urns. 

Period IL. (first pure Bronze Age), 2000 to 1650nc. Lending 
types: flat celts with spreading edge and flanged celts, 
daggers with rivets, halberd blades, gold ‘ lonulm,’ cinerary 
urns, also unburnt burials in barrows. Stonehenge and Ave- 
bury already built. 
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Period TIL, 1650 to 1400 nc. Leading types: celts with 
high ridges, palstaves, daggers tanged, riveted, or socketed, 
bronze and gold tores, burials probably after cremation (but 
rare), metal hoards. | 

Period IV., 1400 to 1150 8.0, Leading types: later palstaves, 
socketed celts, rapiers and leaf-shaped swords, long chapes, 
razors, socketed spear-heads with loops,cylindrical ferrules, tores 
and armlets, cremations in barrows or cairns, hoards of metal, 

Period V.,1150 to 800 p.c. Leading types: winged celts of 
Continental type, socketed celts, tanged or socketed chisels, 
gouges, and daggers, winged chapes, circular shields, trumpets, 
socketed spear-heads with openings in blade, pins, bracelets, 
buecketa of bronze, cremations in barrows or urnfields, hoards 
Common, 

A large number of selected finds were brought forward in 
sup of this seheme, which was admittedly at variance 
with views generally held; and parallels were cited from 
Hallstatt in Austria and North Italy, where the chronology 
was not so uncertain as elsewhere, Early celts from Britain 
had been found in association with dateable objects in Sweden, 
and the oceurrence of both tin and copper in Britain rendered 
it probable that the Bronze Age began here at an earlier date 
than in Seandinavia. The above dates were only given in 
round numbers, éy. 1650 represented the middle of the seven- 
teenth century.” 


Artour J. Evans, Esq., M.A. Lirr. D., F.RS., F.S.A,, 
submitted some criticisms, which he has subsequently ex- 
panded as follows : 


“Every archeologist must.acknowledge the special qualitica- 
tions brought by Dr. Montelius for the treatment of this most 
complicated subject. Many years have passed since in his work 
on the Bronze Age Chronology of Sweden (Tidshestdimning 
mom Bronsildern) he first laid down the principles of a 
definite succession of approximately dated periods in this 
prehistoric field. In one shape or another he has applied the 
same principles to the whole European area, and is developing 
it in great detail in his monumental work, La Civilisation 
primitive en Italie, He is thus able to look at the subject 
from the broadest standpoint, and to bring to his assistance 
such synchronisms as are supplied by the Fjalkinga find in 
Sweden, in which two imported bronze celts recognised by him 
as belonging to the beginning of the true Bronze Age in 
Britain were associated with contemporary Swedish and 
Italian examples, His results have also been arrived at by the 
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comparison of the overlapping elements in a series of British 
deposits as well as through the continued application of the 
typological method. 

As far as I myself can judge from a summary acquaintance 
with Dr, Montelius's proposed classification, the general suc- 
cession of the Five Periods may be conditionally accepted. In 
all such broad systems of slecailicaticns however, it is, of 
course, éasy to find individual exceptions. It may, for 
instance, be pointed out that Dr. Montelins’s statement that 
the flat type of bronze axe had ceased by his Third Period 
requires some molification, In the founder's hoard from 
Hounslow Heath, now in the British Museum, together with 
representative implements of his Fourth Period, occurs a 
typical example of a flat bronze celt. It is probable, more- 
over, from their excessive abundance there, that there was 
considerable late survival of flat celts in Ireland. Yet no one 
doubts the general posteriority of the flanged and socketed 


t 

it is also somewhat surprising to find Dr. Montelins 
referring to this Third Period (a negative feature of which is 
the non-existence of socketed spear-heads) certain fine gold 
tores which occur on both sides of the Channel. But on 
the Ganlish side, at any rate, they occur in association with 
socketed spear-heads ; witness the magnificent tore from 
Falaise in Calvados, from my father's collection. 

The approximate chronology of various early phases of 
primitive European culture must largely rest on an Egyptian 
basis, and considerable uncertainty still attends Exyptian 
dates earlier than the eighteenth dynasty. The new system, 
however, of Egyptian chronology advoeated by Dr, Eduard 
Meyer on the basis of the Sothic cyeles has, at any rate, the 
advantage of offering greater precision than has yet been 
attained, and may be said at this moment to ‘hold the field,’ 
It is interesting, therefore, in view of certain early eonnexions, 
that may now be regarded as made out, between Kgypt 
andl Minoan Crete, to inquire what light the new chronology 
throws on early ‘Copper Age’ culture of the Aigean, and 
indirectly on that phase of culture to its wider bearings. 

The sixth dynasty of Egypt, according to Meyer's chrono- 
logy, dates from about 2400 to 2300 Be. The direct relations 
in which it can be shown to have stood with Crete * serve as 
aferminua a quo for dating a series of primitive ossuaries 
the contents of which stand in their turn in connexion with 


sue ee evirlence of this will be given in my fortherming work Seripta 
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those of the early cist graves, such as those of Amorgos and 
various igean sites. We have here a basis for the approxi- 
mate dating of various early forms of copper implements and 
weapons that appear in these deposits, characteristic among 
which are the sub-triangular dagger-blades and flat spear- 
heads with double perforations for the attuchment of the 
shaft. 

Tt does not appear, however, that the British types of this 
class can be reckoned among its primitive elements, and we 
must infer that the Copper Age (or, as it might be more 
accurately deseribed the 'Chaleolithic Period’) in this country 
must start from a somewhat later date, probably not earlier 
than the beginning of the Second Millennium nc. It would 
thus appear that if the new Egyptian chronological system is 
to be accepted, Dr. Montelins’s estimates of between 2500 and 
2000 8.0. for his First Period must be put down some 500 years. 

These considerations naturally also affect the beginning of 
Dr. Montelius's Second Period, the first of the pure Bronze Age 
in this country, the rough chronologieul limits of which he fixes 
at between 2000 and 1650 n.c, Moreover with regard to this 
he seems to have left out of account the evidence afforded by 
the finds of certain small imported objects which serve as a 
direct link of connexion between prehistoric Britain and the 
Mediterranean world. 

These are the beads and quoit-like pendants of faience or 
Egyptian porcelain found chietly in the South of England, as 
well as in various parts of Seotland and in Ireland, Among 
these a particular class of beads of elongated form, consisting 
of a series of sub-globular beads welded together (fig. 1)* to 


Fig. l. FALEXOR DEADS, SCRATCHEOURY, LAKE, AND TAN HILL, WILTS. 





the number of from three to nine, will be found to have a 
special chronological importanee. The colour of the vitreous 
glaze of these compound beads, as of all the objects of the 
ea category is, when well preserved, of a pale green or 
lue. They have been found in a series of barrows extending 
over a large part of the South of England, including Cornwall, 
Dorset, Wilts, and Sussex. In the North of FEneland they 
are rare, but specimens occurred in a grave near Driffield in 
Yorkshire.t In Scotland, on the other hand, the tinds are 

* See BM. Browse Age tuide, 06, fig, 47. 

1 Mortimer, Forty Fears’ Hesearches, 1479. 
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fairly numerous, extending over Wigtonshire, Ayrshire, Elgin, 
Perthshire, and Aberdeenshire.* In Scotland their general 
connexion with the Bronze Age is well established, and in 
England they are associated with a class of barrows belong- 
ing, in a broad sense of the word, to the early part of the 
pars Bronze Age, They have been found, for mstance, mm a 

rrow at Lake belonging to the group which produced the 
magnificent dagger with the gold-studded hilt. In a barrow 
at Syrencot, Wilts., beads of this class were found above a 
cist containing a bronze dagger with three large rivets 
resembling a specimen attributed by Dr. Montelius to his 
Seeond Period, Others, from St. Just, Cornwall, were asso- 
ciated with flint arrowheads. 

It is to be noted that in similar early Bronze Age mter- 
ments these beads are associated with a peculiar class of 
‘quoit-shaped * pendants of the same glazed material. These 
have the same range as the compound beads, being found 
in the south of England, in Seotland, and Ireland. They 
generally have a small projecting knob, m one case an 
attached loop;+ but an Irish variety consists of a plain ring, 
exactly resembling a miniature quoit. The specimen repro- 
duced in fig. 2 was found in a barrow at Mount Caburn, 
Sussex,t with beads such as those deseribed. In another 
interesting find of this class, that from Aldbourn, Wilts,§ similar 
beads were found, with a quoit-like pendant of the same type 
as tig, 2, but made of jet, and evidently representing a native 
imitation of the faience prototype, of which examples occur 
in other Bronze Age barrows of the same period. With these 
wore the remains of a bronze blade, and a box, or pyswis, of 
dark-faced pottery, presenting incised and punctuated tri- 
angles and chevrons, marked out with a white inlaying. Such 


* [Useful materials relating to these finds and the various forma of these glance 
beads and pendants have been collected by Mr. 1, Mec, I. Mann in Proceedings 
of the Society of Antignaries of Scutlend, |x. 887, and p. S06 seqg., and by the 
Hon. John Abercromby, Authropologica! Jowrnal, xxxv, (1905) 256 aegy. 
Mr, Abercromby concludes (p. $64) that importation of the beads im qnestion 
coincides with part of the Hallstat: period of Central Europe, and may be placed 
approximately between SiO and GOO m.o, ‘The sseocintion with thee: of amber 
ornaments in the Wiltshire Barrows, as he jostly points out, niewers rather to 
the early Iron Age practice on the Continent than to the pore Bronze Age, at 
any rate in the Central European area. I bave touched on these connexions 
below. It will be seen, however, that the Egyptian evidence tends to carry back 
the first introduction of these glazed beads and ornaments in Britain to «# some- 
what earlier date than S00 Bc, 

+ In the cost of o specimen found in a Drone Age “ thorille” at Clayton 
Hill, Sussex, Archeological Jowrnal, xix, 1804 Suan clreherologicnl Coller- 
tiows, Viti. 2G. 

i. Horsfield, History of Lewes, 47. The objects are now in the British 
hoe va. 

& Proceedinga of the Society of Antiqguaricz, Ind. 8. vit. 175, 
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ceramic decoration is rare in Britain, but is characteristic of 
a wide Mediterranean area, extending from Spain to Troy and 
pre-historic Egypt. 

It will be seen that these glazed 
beads and pendanis are character- 
istic accompaniments of a whole 
series of barrow finds belonging to “22 
the earlier part of the pure Bronze /=/” 
Age in this country. They belong 
in the main to Montelius’s Period \24\ 
IL, but some dagger forms like that > 
of Syreneot approach the borders ~* 
of his Third Period. ; 

We have now to deal with the .. sack salah 
remarkable fact that the glazed Said Sonia: dees cane: 
compound beads, such as that Lewes. (L) 
figured above, answer to those 
of a special Egyptian fabric within approximately-fixed 
chronological limits. Although this type may well have 
existed before the eighteenth dynasty, the earliest examples 
known to me are from a foundation deposit of Queen 
Hatshepsut * ec. 1500 p.c. They are also found at Deir-el- 
Bahri, In the Palace of Tell el-Amarna (c. 1380-1350 n.c.}, 
they are specially abundant, and they continue awhile under 
the nineteenth dynasty (1320-1200).4 

Although it is somewhat difficult to judge of the original 
aryeeesion of many of these beads in their present condition, 
the dull blue tone of some examples 
may be best paralleled by nineteenth 
dynasty beads of this class, It may in 
any case be assumed that they did not 
at once obtain a vogue as far west as 
Britain, and we may take the middle oy Sea prunes ania sein 
of the fourteenth century 8.0. as the GEA? PROM 87. aver, 
limit beyond which it is hardly safe to °™™"4M* G1 
earry back the interments with which this class of bead is 
associated. But even taking 1350 u.c. as the upward limit, it 
would mean a considerable lowering of Dr. Montelius's 
chronology, which places his Second Period between 2000 and 
1650 no, The eighteenth dynasty did not itself begin before 
1580 Bc. and it is certain that beads of this class were not 
common in Egypt before the New Empire. 

Tt must, however, further be remarked that thoush the 
‘compound’ beads may have been in part at least manufac- 

* In the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, 
T Certain amall derivative forms szill occur wnler luter diyusaties, 
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tured in Egypt itself, certain varieties of these, such as a 
somewhat rude barrel-shaped bead (tig. 3), found with other 
normal examples at St. Just, Cornwall, do not answer to any 
Egyptian form, The disk-shaped pendants, though of the same 
glazed material,seem also to be non-Egyptian, All this points 
: to the conelusion that these small faience 
ornaments were partly at least imported 
from some intermediate centre of manu- 
facture. 

This conclusion is corroborated by the 
existence of another class of glazed bead 
ios ei in the shape of a kind of star (fig. 4). Of 

A ala ). re? this type only a single example has been 
: noted among English finds,* but it 1s 

of fairly frequent occurrence in Scotland in the same Bronze 
Age associations ¢ as the other faience beads and pendants. 
and is also found in Ireland, ; 

These somewhat coarse ‘star’ beads, of which a specimen 1s 
shown in fig, 4, are also obviously of non-Egyptian fabric. 
But I venture to think that it 1s also none 
the less certain that they were derivatives 
of Evyptian forms, ‘Star’ beads of smaller 
size ond more finished fabric (fg. 5) were 
found together with numerous representa- 
tives of the ‘compound’ class in the Palace 
of Tell el-Amarna (ce. 1580-1350 Bc.) Tt 
will be seen from the example given in 
Fig. 5 that we have here the undoubted 
prototypes of the larger or more ungainly 
‘star’ beads of the British Bronze Age 
deposits. But if the prototype of these 
Fig. 5, sTAR-SHAVED belongs to the fourteenth century before 

See oe oy ‘rei, OUr era it is clear that these derivative and 

ui-AMARKA, (#), degenerate forms, which must have ema- 

nated from some non-Egyptian source, 
date from a somewhat later period, perhaps nearer 1200 before 
our era, 

Was there in the Mediterranean area any intermediate 
agency to which we may reasonably ascribe the origin of 
these derivative types / 

Tt is certain that faience beads imitated from the Egyptian 
were very early manufactured in Minoan Crete, The Minoan 











* Archacologia, xxx, ID), 

+ A‘ stor" bend of this kind was nasociated with “ compound" beads like 
fic, 4 in & Bronze Age tirn borial at Stevenston in Ayrshire. &re L. Me, L. 
i in Proceedings of the Society af Antiquaries af Sevtland, Ix. S8T. 
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glazed heads go back to the date of the sixth Egyptian 
Dynasty, but none of these earliest types corresponds with 
those with which we are at present concerned. Some faience 
beads perfectly answering to the Egyptian ‘ compound * class, 
though of paler colour, were found in the ‘Temple Repositories’ 
at Knossos, belonging to the close of the Middle Minoan Age, 
and dating at least as early as 1600 Bc. 

Moreover in asarcophagus belonging to a Late Minoan bee- 
hive tomb of the Phaestos Cemetery* were found, with others, 
certain elongated beads, with a pale blue glaze (fig. 6), which 
must certainly be regarded as representing an indigenous 
out-growth of the Egyptian ‘compound’ type. These beads 
obviously belong to the derivative class and offer some 
analogy with fig. 3 above, The character and associations of 
this interment show that its contents belonged to a very late 
Mincan Age corresponding with the latest 
‘Mycenwan’ Period of Mainland Greece, and 
approximately to be referred to the thirteenth 
century before our era. The fact, thus estab- 
lished, that the Cretan artificers made glazed 
beads of this class suggests the possibility that 
the distribution of this and other types de- 
rived from the Egyptian may have eon due 
to a colonial expansion of the great Minoan 
Empire. 

Or again, when we realize how much of Fig, 6. 
Phoenician arts and crafts is really Minoan at ELoNGaATI 
second hand, it is quite within the limits of ceiuanon Ch} 
robability that the westward diffusion of these saa 
derivative types of Egyptian beads may have been due to 
Pheenician commerce. If, however, these ‘compound’ and 
‘star’ beads, and quoit-like pendants, reached the Bronze Age 
inhabitants of Britain through Phcenician agency, it is highly 
improbable that this could have taken place earlier than 
1100 ne. . 

There is a further cireumstance which greatly tends to 
bring down the date of the barrow finds with which these 
imported beads and pendants are associated. In the same 
Bronze Age deposits to which they belong occur necklaces of 
jet, amber, or combined bone and amber, consisting of several 
strings of beads united at intervals by plates having a pertora- 
tion for each string. But this very well defined class of 


necklace fits on very closely to a typical ‘ Hallstatt’ form of 





© L. Savignoni, Seeci ¢ woperte nella neeropoli di Phaeastos. Monnumenit 
Antichi, 1904, 652-33, Gg. 102. 
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amber and bone necklace which was still in vogue in Central 
Europe in the eighth and seventh centuries before our era. 
Admitting that the necklaces of our British barrows may 
represent a somewhat earlier version of the same type, the 
discrepancy in date still eannot be very considerable. But 
Dr. Montelius would separate these kindred types by an 
interval of about 1000 years. 

The greatest exception must also be taken to Dr. Mon- 
telins's view that the Bronze Age in Britain ended about 
go0 nc. That, under ‘Hallstatt’ influence, a variety of Conti- 
nental Iron Age types, such as swords and daggers with 
horned handles, trumpets, round shields, buckets anc cauldrons, 
and other objeets began to find their way to Britam must 
be freely aciraitted. In fir. 7, from diagrams prepared 
by me in 1895 for my ‘Rhind Lecture,’ a series of such 
Gndsisshown. They principally belong to the Late Hallstatt 
period,* which extends from about 650 to 400 n.c, But 
they are found in associations which prove the continuous 
use of bronze implements and weapons im Britain, parts of 
buckets for instance of this imported style being often found 
‘n hoards containing bronze paletaves. Palstaves, it may he 
noted, according to Dr. Montelius’s system, cease with the 
close of his Fourth Period, c. 1100 Bc. 

he real Iron Age in Britain only begins with the Late Celtie 
settlement, from about 400 B.c. Even then there is evidence 
of the surviving use of late forms of bronze implements and 
weapons at least to the close of the second century B.C. The 
deposit of Hagbourne Hill + alone is sufficient to supply con- 
yincing evidence on this head. In this deposit, together with 
characteristic Late Celtic ornaments of the style in vogue 
before the Roman invasion of Britain, was found a bronze 
spear-head and socketed celt of a plain late type. What 
gives special significance to this find is the discovery, with 
fhese other relies, of two coins, one of ailver,t the other of 
gold, deseribed as ‘rather large and flat,’ and evidently 
answering to one of the early uninseribed series of ancient 
British coins.” 

* Tt does not seem fo have been noticed that very valonble evidence for the 
dating of the central point of the period covered by the great Hallstatt Cemetery 
is supplied by the class of fibule with a long winted foot and the bow often set 
with bone and amber which answers to a p nace similarly adorned found with 
prote-Corinthian vases In the early tombe of Syracuse belonging to the period of 
about 700-650 1.c. (Scavi nella Neerapoll del Fusco (rei, Not, ad. Seaet, 1390) 
B. 38, Fe: agit, gan beanie, vf Bhat af ber seek colonies on the Adriatic 
Se laada ebeth ot the Gall rumental in spreading these fibula types through 

Pe creck 

- Tf the nn Was realy oF Ter and thot, aa 1 + probable, of te i 
could not have belonged ihe saab tetion af Eero siti 


Proc, 2nd 8, Vol, XXIL fo furr page 128. 
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Mr. READ agreed as to the difficulty of accepting the 
absolute dates suggested in the paper, there being gaps im the 
sequence not filled by the finds. Too much time would be 
allowed for the eaeiopauah of types, and in the absence of 
further evidence, this difficulty seemed insurmountable. For 
the solution of these chronological problems we must look to 
the south, from which many of the leading types could be 
traced ; and he hoped that the investigations of Dr. Evans and 
others in the Mediterranean area would eventually throw 
light on the prehistory of Britain, 


Dr. Montelius’s paper will be printed in Archaeologta. 
Thanks were ordered to be returned for this communica- 


tion, 


Thursday, 27th February, 1908. 


Sir EDWARD MAUNDE THOMPSON, E.C.B,, L8.0., 
Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors : 


From the Editor :—The Tropenell Cartulury. 2 vols. Edited by Hev. J. 5. 
Davies, M.A., F.S.A. &vo. Devizes, 1908, 

From the Authors :-—Church Book of St. Mary the Virgin, Tenby. By Edward 
Laws, F.S.A., and Emily Hewlett Edwards, Svo, Tenby, 1907. 


Howard Pease, Esq., was admitted Fellow. 


W. Srorns Fox, Esq., M.A., F.Z.5., read the following notes 
on the exeavation of Harborough Cave, near Grassington, 


Derbyshire : 


“The group of rugged magnesian limestone rocks called 
Harborough Rocks is well known outside its own imme- 
diate vicinity, and attracts a eonsiderable number of visitors 
to this part of Derbyshire. The flattened summit is broken 
by upright blocks of stone. Three of these have been carved, 
one to represent a pulpit, another a font, and the third a 
throne. Just below the summit on the western side is a 
natural terrace, on which there are indications of a prehistoric 
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encampment. A few years ago some digging was begun here, 
and a few sepuichral urns and bones were found, but the work 
was stopped by order of the landlord. 

The cave is in the face of the crag below this terrace, It 
lies about 1,000 feet above sea-level, and is §1 miles south of 
Bakewell, 3 miles W.N.W. of Wirksworth, and 2 mile N.E, of 
Brassington, The chamber is formed by the collapse of heds 
of rock between two main joints, which run due north and 
south. The roof is flat towards the east and south, but in the 
north-western end of the cave a natural chimney is formed, 
the lower part of which widens ont into a fair-sized dome. 
It follows that below this dome the floor is broken up by 
fallen blocks of stone. The cave is almost rectangular, the 
entrance cutting obliquely across the S.W. corner. 

The work of excavation began on the 2nd September, 1907, 
and was continued for seven weeks. During that time the 
contents of the cave were cleared out, not to a uniform depth, 
but as far as possible to a definite bed. Roughly speaking, it 
may be said that, if a diagonal was drawn from the SW. to the 
N.E. corner, that part which lay to the west of it was full of 
obstructions and comparatively unproductive, while the other 
half presented few difficulties and yielded a harvest of finds. 
The reason of this has already been suggested: the western 
half was strewn with blocks of rock, and it was not possible 
to do more than remove the soil and loose stones from between 
them, and from the space adjoiming the cave-walls. 

On some former oecasion a trial-hole had been made by an 
unknown investigator; but he had turned to the left on 
entering the cave, and so had begun his work in the more 
barren and obstructed half of it, and very soon relinquished 
an uniraittul and unpromising undertaking. 

Last year's workers started near the mouth of the cave, but 
on the right hand side of it. Here no great difficulties beset 
them, an it so happened that they had lighted upon the best, 
place for finding the clue to the history of the eave. First of 
all, they dug down till they reached the surface of a bed of 
yellow earth, of a nature similar to that which is so often 
found in the older cave deposits, This surface they proceeded 
to follow, The material overlying it varied in depth from 
2 feet to 3 feet 6 inches, the surface sloping slightly down- 
wards from the eave-mouth towards the back of the cave. 
Such was the case os far as the line = R marked on the plan. 
To the north of this line this surface suddenly disappeared, 
and for a time all trace of it was lost. For convenience it 
was named the First Floor, 

Only one attempt was made to go below it, when a few 
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hours were pens in making a trial-hole (2 feet 6 inches deep) 
into the yellow earth, In it many eplints of bones were 
found, but the only ones perfect enough to be reeognisable 
belonged to Deer and Bat. No implements, pottery, or flints 
were met with, 

Above the First Floor lay a varying thickness of from 
1 foot to 18 inches of burnt stone and earth and charcoal. 
This bed was in fact made up of a succession of old heartha, 
and it was rich in Implements, etc. These were specially 

lentiful within the semicircular area marked on the plan. 
‘his bed of burnt, or partly burnt, material is named the 
Second Floor. Its surface consisted of a more or less hardened 
crust, apparently formed by the admixture of vegetable 
matter trodden down into compactness. Possibly the vege- 
table matter resulted from leaves and sticks being blown into 
the cave, and a certain amount of earth carmed im on the feet 
of men and other animals. 

At the bottom of the Second Floor a few flints and frag- 
ments of rude pottery were found, and in or near the erust 
iron weapons, an iron brooch and four bronze ones, a few 
bronze and bone implements, and part of an iron signet ring 
with the seal perfect. 

As to the north of the line Es nothing but clay and rubble 
was met with (and these were quite barren of finds) the exca- 
vation towards the N.E. corner was for a time abandoned, 
and the men turned their attention to clearing the spaces 
between the fallen rocks and the two sides of the cave on the 
north and west, and between the rocks themselves, 

But before proceeding with any account of this part of the 
undertaking it ought to be mentioned that in that portion of 
the cave which was now cleared to the level of the First 
Floor, a Third Floor had existed overlying the Second one. 
This Third Floor was made up of clean, small rubble inter- 
mixed with pottery and some bones. It was afterwards 
ascertained that this floor had been Inid within the memory 
of man, Before it was thus laid the mouth of the cave waa 
greatly obstructed by an accumulation of stones, ete. and the 
then surface of the interior sloped downwards towards the 
back of the eave, The object of this rubble floor (which was 
continued throughout the whole cave) was to enlarge the 
mouth and make the cave more accessible, and at the same 
time to reverse the slope of the floor and to fill in its 
inequalities, Seeing, then, that the slope of the Second Floor 
was downwards from the entrance, it followed that the Third 
Floor of rubble was much deeper towards the back of the 
cave than it was near the mouth, 
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The Second Floor obviously represented a long period of 
time. And in such exeavation as was possible in the 
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K E H—Dotted line showing boundary between obstructed and unobstructed 
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remainder of the cave the object in view was to recover any 
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traces of this lost floor. In this endeavour measurements 
were useless. A flint flake or implement, a fragment of 
pottery, or, best of all, the gis sarip is of the bed of yellow 
soil, were the signs to be looked for. In some places the 
floors were more or less clearly distinguishable. For instanee, 
not far from the entranee, between the fallen blocks of rock 
and the west wall, the surface of the First Floor was found. 
Close to the wall a depth of 4 feet of material was overlying 
it; but at a distance of 6 feet from the wall it abutted on the 
fallen blocks, and here it was only 6 inches down. It is diffi- 
cult to understand why there should be such a decided slope 
in this place, But one thing is clear: the fall from the roof 
must have taken place before the yellow earth was deposited. 


HARBOROUGH CAVE : (907. 
Imaginary Section of Moor through D-H 
of the Pian . 
wait Scate $4 fn. ta | Foor. ie le 
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It was here that the first of the two gold rings was found, in 
association with four or five bone needles, at a depth of 2 feet 
6G inches below the surface of the Third Floor, and 1 foot 
above the First Floor. The second gold ring was found nearer 
to the N.W. corner, 1 foot 6 inches lower down, but at a level 
een in point of time corresponded with the position of the 
other, 

Along the north wall the excavation was earried to a depth 
of 7 feet, but no trace of floors was found. In the N.W. 
corner a narrow passage was disclosed. As it was almost 
impossible to proceed along this,on account of its narrowness, 
the men tried the N.E. corner where there was known to be 


another passage. Alrendy material had been removed to a 
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depth of 3 feet 6 inches, and now by doubling that depth of 
excavation, it became possible to clear the passage sufficiently 
to see into a second large chamber to the north of the present 
eave. but lack of funds and inelement weather rendered it 
impossible to enlarge the passage further and to investigate 
this second chamber, 

There was indeed another object in view. In a few days 
the work must of necessity be discontinued, and another im- 
portant discovery had resulted from the digging of this hole 
in the N.E. corner. No yellow earth had been reached, but 
one or two pieces of the rudest pottery had been found in it, 
as well as a small and well-made flint scraper, and remains of 
fires. In facta level had been reached, at a depth of 7 feet 
from the top, corresponding to the lowest layer of the Seeond 
Floor, It seemed probable that by working back in a 
southerly direction it would be found that this was actually 
the continuation of the Second Floor, where it was lost at the 
line EE. Its composition was very different in this corner, 
Whereas, when tirst found, it consisted of a continuous sue- 
cession of hearth upon hearth, here it was formed of loose 
stones (without earth or connecting material), among which 
implements (nearly all bone ones) and chareoal were found. 
Moreover the mass of rock, forming the wall of the cave, 
suddenly terminated about 6 fect below the surface of the 
Third Floor, and this Second Floor was carried in an easterly 
direction beneath it. How far it continued forward is at pre- 
sent unknown, but bone awls and charcoal were found ata 
distance of at least a foot underneath this wall. Not under 
it, but also mn this floor, were human bones and those of Deer 
and Pig. 

The work of connecting these two regions of the Second 
Floor was accomplished. ‘To the north of the line En it had 
sloped down rapidly. Ata later date it was desired to block 
the passave to the inner chamber and to fill up this deep hole 
in the N.E. corner. Rubble was piled up, and above that a 
bed of clay ; and this again was covered by the layer of quite 
recent rubble which had been used throughout the eave, 
This rubble could be accounted for by the levelling operations 
already referred to, but the date at which the sloping portion 
of the floor was removed and its place taken by the large 
rubble and clay is uncertain. It is possible that there never 
was any deposit corresponding to the two floors on the slope 
which extended over a space of 9 feet, and that the first 
imperfect attempt to level up the back part of the cave was 
made by the people who trod the Second Floor. It was 


noticed that there was no indication of a crust to Floor IL. as 
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found in the deepest excavation at the base of the north wall, 
and its absence might be explained on that supposition. 

In this hole a very perfect little bone needle with sem- 
transparent point was found, with a bone awl, and a highly- 

lished pointed fragment of bone now jet black. Further 
inds were three bone awls with broad butts and a smaller 
specimen already referred to. Just outside the mouth of the 
eave the workman Bramwell dug down 24 feet and found a 
round gritstone 2 feet 7 inches in diameter, and a large 
fragment of a Toft bowl with the pattern inside, brown and 
black or yellow." 


Recinatp A. Sarre, Esq., B.A. F.S.A., submitted the 
following notes on the finds in the Harborough Cave: 


“The most numerous, though not the most important, relics 
from Harborough Cave are utensils of bone and antler which 
are of familiar appearance but uncertain date; and it is to be 
regretted that circumstances prevented a determination of 
their chronology by means of associated finds. In the 
absence of ae clues we can lay stress only on those finds 
that are dateable on other grounds, and must be content to 
group the majority as probably acre ae with the Early 
Iron Age relies that can be distinguished. There are indeed one 
or two pieces that might be classed as Roman, and seem to 
mark the close of a fairly long period during which the cave 
was occupied. There are no deposits that clearly belong to 
the succeeding centuries until quite recent times, when a large 
quantity of potsherds accumulated in the cave, suggesting 
temporary occupation by shepherds or possibly robbers. In 
most cases, therefore, the dating can only be approximate and 
conjectural, but a few of the specimens tell their own story, 
and may serve to fix the chronology of other finds im 
Gritain. 

No definite use can be assigned to many of the bone or 
horn objects exhibited, but they agree closely in character 
with several other finds, and are interesting if only as puzzles 
for the archeologist. Some of the more striking and charac- 
teristic are represented on the plate, and something may be 
said of them before proceeding to enumerate similar dis- 
eoveries elsewhere. The bone needles (figs, 6,5, 14, and 16}, 
three perfect and one with the eye broken, explain themselves, 
and are not unfrequently se on early British sites ; but it 
may be mentioned that their small size ond delicate finish 
suggest that they were intended for stitching cloth and not 
hides. On the other hand, smaller specimens, excellently 
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finished, are found on palmolithic sites in France, as at 
Bruniquel (Tarn-et-Garonne) with small bone piercers that 
prepared the way for the needle through tough material such 
as raw hide, cloth being unknown at that early date. Bone 
prickers (tigs. 1,9, 10,12) have also been found at Harborough 
Cave, but larger than would be suitable for use with the 
needles: but it ay be merely an accident that larger needles 
or bodkins and smaller prickers were not recovered. Spindle- 
whorls of antler and stone (figs. 15, 17,18) show that yarn 
was spun by the oecupants of the cave, cither for sewing or 
weaving into cloth. That the latter art was practised is 
shown by the hand-comb (fig. 13) which was used for beating 
in the weft on the loom, It is of a somewhat rare pattern, 
with a circular extension to the handle, the commonest form 
tapering to a blunt point. Sharp terminals are rare, but a 
square or oblong extension more common, and all four patterns 
have been found m the purely British lake-village at Glaston- 
bury.* One with a dise terminal was found in one of the 
Caithness brochs ; it was 44 inches long, with eight teeth.t 
The large perforated tip of a red deer’s antler (fig. 11) 
closely resembles specimens in the British Museum from the 
Late Celtic settlements at Hunsbury, Northants, and Glaston- 
bury, but their purpose is not apparent. Smaller specimens, 
like a pair from Hunsbury, usually with square or oblong 
nerforations, are sometimes regarded as cheek-pieeces of a 
norse's bridle-bit, and in spite of certain drawbacks, this may 
be the true interpretation. Not only have curved bronze 
cheek-pieces been found in Switzerland dating from the Bronze 
Age.t but a pair made of goat's horn were attached to an iron 
bridle-bit which was found in a grave at Cziko, Tolna, Hun- 
gary.§ With an extended skeleton was found, in addition to 
the bridle, the remains of a horse, part of an iron harness- 
buekle, a pair of iron stirrups, and iron knives and fragments. 
The horns were decorated with bands of incised lines and 
ring-and-dot pattern, the hole through the centre being long 
and narrow as on some British specimens. | 
Nondeseript fragments of bone and antler (as fig, 2) are of 
frequent occurrence on early sites, and especially such as date 
from early Koman times in Britain, ‘Thus specimens 


* Examples are cited by Mr, St. George Gray in Glastonbury Report, 1902, 
p» 11 (Procendings af the Somerset Archaeological and Natural History 
Society, xbriii). 
fi t aw af the Society af Aantiquaries of Scotland, lx. (1873), pl, xiti, 

* explained in Merve Archeolagique, xi. (1888), 52. 

§ Hampel, AlterfAdmer dea frithen Mittelaiters in Vagarn, ii, 273; 

Lii, pl. 208, 
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practically identical with those from Harborough Cave are 
preserved in the British Museum from Hod Hill, Dorset, 
where a prehistoric earthwork was adapted asa Roman camp. 
Many of the finds there were purely British, and the Roman 
series seems to be not later than the second century. Antler- 
tips roughly pared with a knife are also frequent; some for 
instance from Ipswich are now in Christchurch Mansion 
there. They are generally two or three inches long, and were 
sawn off from the antler, and in some cases the actual point 
has also been removed ; the result being a fragment senting 
a drinking-horn in shape but not even perforated longitudinally 
asit would be if worn on a necklace, <A small hole 18 sOme- 
times bored close to the larger end, perhaps for suspension ; 
bat few, if any, can have been used as whistles. They are 
sometimes engraved with encircling lines and lattice pattern 
like one from Yorks.* 

Bone relies of similar character were found in a basket 
buried just outside the Roman wall of Leicester. The wicker 
work was 54 feet high, 54 by 34 feet at the bottom, and 74 
by 54 feet at the top, the sides being strengthened by siakes, 
and the whole rendered watertight by the swelling of the 
woodwork. It had been deposited 2 feet below the original 
surface evidently to collect water from a bed of gravel; but 
had become choked by rubbish, such as horns, animals’ teeth, 
boars’ tusks, bones of the goat, whetstones, iron fragments, 
and a whistle, ring and perforated bar, all of hone.+ Four feet 
above the old surface could be traced another in which was 
a pair of Roman shears, a crucible, and other objects, while 4 
feet higher still were fragments of Roman pottery. This 
stratification hardly supports the view that the filling of the 
basket was late Roman, and an earlier date is probable. 

Various animals are represented by relics from the cave, 
kindly determined by Mr. E. T. Newton; the roedeer by part 
of an antler, the boar by tusks, and the horse and wolf by 
teeth, but it is obviously impossible to fix their date with pre- 
cision, The case is perhaps different with the perforated tooth 
of an hyena, which must belong toa alwolithie stratum and 
was perforated for use asa pendant, perhaps by a contemporary 
of the animal in this country. The flint, scrapers, flakes, and 
arrowheads(some burnt) belong tothe Neolithic or Bronze Period, 
and the quartzite hammerstone probably belongs to the time 
before metal was known, resembling as it does specimens from 
known palmolithie sites. An interesting relic of the Bronze 


* Archarologis, Ix. 283, fig. 25. 
t Several are figared in Proteedings, Qud ser. i, 246; Viet. Aivt. Leics. t. 199. 
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Ave is the small knife with two edges and perforated tang, 
and to the same period may belong the two thin strips of 
fold bent into rings that may have been worn im the ear. 

he pottery, apart from modern wares, is not in good condi- 
tion, but two or three pieces have all the appearance of Late 
Celtic ware, and some is so thick and coarse and full of grit 
that an early date seems necessary, One piece of the so- 
called Samian ware is preserved, the base apparently of a 
bowl (Dragendorff $1), dating from the early second century. 
Other Roman specimens are the harp-shaped bronze brooches 
which illustrate various stages in the evolution of that type, 
and range in date from about 80—150 a.p. A small penan- 
nular brooch has the melon-shaped terminals familiar on 
specimens of about the second century, as from Dowker- 
bottom Cave near Settle, Yorks, where Kimmeridge shale 
rings turned on the lathe were also found of the same 
character as the armlets from Harborough. A sard intaglio 
very roughly eut is evidently intended to represent Athene 
with a Victory in her extended hand, and of three Roman 
coins two appear to be of Trajan (98-117), the third being 
hopelessly corroded. 

Of the iron-work little ean be dated, but an incomplete 
ring from a horse's bridle is evidently of Late Celtie date, as the 
ee are provided with knobs like those on bronze bridle-bits 
from Ireland, and also from charioteers’ burials in Yorks.* 
The limb between the knobs was thinner and has sometimes 
perished in consequence of hard wear. Some of the knives 
may be Roman, but the lance-heads and ferrules together 
with a strike-a-light are indeterminate, and may just as well 
be British as Roman. Some chisel-like socketed tools resemble 
one from Lakenheath, Suffolk, in the British Museum. 

It remains to consider the most important relic, which is a 
brooch of bronze in good condition and beautifully patinated ; 
it was originally set with coral, that has for the most part 
disappeared. The first question that naturally arises is, 
whence did the early Britons derive their coral? There can 
be little doubt as to the nature of the material,¢ for the lar 
boss in the centre of the foot is fractured across the middle 
where the rivet passes through, and shows pink below the 
surface, which is rendered paler by decay. The type of the 
brooch is already known from Britain, and though conceivably 
of Roman date is certainly of early British character, and 

® Arras, FE. R. Yorks, in British Museum: Greenwell, Jritish Aarrons, 
p. 454, and Archaerlogia, Ix, 280, fig. 22; 285, fig 20. 

+ Prof. A. HL Church haa since examined the material, and independently come 
to the sume comelnsion. 
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probably two or three centuries older than the brooches 
already mentioned. | | 

Ausonius, a native of Bordeaux, who flourished about 
380 4.p., has the following lines that seem to bear on the 
subject : 

Usque sub ingennis agitate fontibus herbe 
Vibrantes pationtur aquas lucetque latetque 
Calculus, et viridem distinguit ¢lares museum, 
Tota Caledoniis talis patet ora Britannia, 

Com virides aleas et rubra corallia nodat 
Aestus et albontes concharom germina baceas, 
Delicias hominnm, locupletibus atqne eob undis 
Adsimulant nostroa imitate monilia cultus. * 

Here the coast of Scotland is referred to as producing red 
coral and pearls for use on necklaces, but as Dr. Reinach 
suggests, this must be merely an instance of poetic licence, for 
the ? Wesicpiatiaoa was the only souree known to the ancient 
world. 

Dr, Salomon Reinacht maintains that the word coral is of 
Celtic or Ligurian origin, and has fixed the limits of its use 
in Central Europe in ancient times. It was practically un- 
known to the elassienl Greeks, Etruscans, and Romans, and 
not worked at all in ancient Kzgypt, Babylonia, er Persia, 
thongh Alexandria later heeame the chief depét for coral on 
its way from the Mediterranean to India. No coral has been 
found, according to this authority, at Hallstatt itself, but 
there is evidence to show that it was used for ornamental 
purposes at the close of the Hallstatt period (sixth to fifth 
century #.C.); and its vogue lasted from the fifth to the third 
century in Gaul. The best known examples are from the 
Marne area, the chariot-burials of Gorge Meillet and Somme 
Bionne belonging to the period between 420-380, as is shown 
by the Greek vases included; and there are numerous other 
specimens, such as brooches, studs, chains, and armour from 
the same prolific area, Other parts of Gaul were practically 
destitute of this material, such as Armorica, the Garonne 
basin, Aquitaine, and even the lower Rhone, though the upper 
course of that river has produced a few examples. Its 
absence from Mont Beuvray, Nidvre (Bibracte) and Alise-Ste- 
Heme, Cote d'Or (Alesia) is important as showing that this 
material was no longer employed in the first century B.c., and 
a still more precise chronology is possible, for red enamel 
evidently imitating coral appears in the period known as La 
an Il, and the latter seems to have gone out of use 300- 
200) B.C, 

* Avusonins, Mosela, 05-72 (Peiper, p. 121); Mon. Aiat, Brit, xevi, 

_ | Merwe Celtique, xx. (1899), 18, 117: aee olan Olshansen, Verhondiwmgen der 
Herliner Gesellechaft fiir Anthrop, Ethnol, wad Urgescd., 1888, p. (140). 
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Its place of origin is clear from Pliny, who names the 
Stoechades or Hyéres Islands off Toulon, together with the 
coast of Campania, as supplying the ancient world; and it is 
an interesting eoincidence that as soon as the Greek trade 
with India began after the conquests of Alexander in the 
East, the distribution was restricted in Europe. Pliny ex- 
pressly states that the Indians were extremely fond of coral 
on account of its prophylactic virtues, and adds that, before 
the Indian demand arose the Gauls used to ornament their 
swords, bucklers, and helmets with coral; but in his own day 
exportation had rendered this material so rare, that it was 
seldom seen in the countries that produced it, These Gauls 
were evidently the Remi, who lived in the ee a district, 
and had much to offer in exchange; nor can there be much 
doubt as to the period during which they made use of coral 
for ornamental padi The chartot-burials of the tifth to 
fourth century have already been mentioned, and there have 
been many cemeteries of the same people discovered, con- 
taining simpler burials of the unburnt body, with grave 
furniture, such as constitutes the bulk of the Morel 
collection at the British Museum. Towards the end of the 
second La Tene period, these burials cease and cremated 
burials appear with other changes which are thus tabulated 
by Dr. Remach (ep. cif. p. 119): 


Femi of fourth century BC. (riule of Cesar's time, 
Practise inhumation. Practise cremation. 
Have war chariots. Have ne war chariots 
Have no coinage. Have # coinage. 

Use coral as ornament. Do not wse coral, 


The change to cremation took place about nc. 200, and it 
was early in the third century that enamel appears in Central 
Europe, the application of it resembling that of- the earlier 
material, and the colour bemg blood-red, like that of the 
earliest examples in Britain, The diversion of supplies to 
India vid Alexandria, followed perhaps by the arrival of a 
new wave of immigration from beyond the Rhine, sufficiently 
accounts for the absence of coral in Gaulish finds of the last 
two centuries before our éra; but the conditions in Britain 
were different, and I may mention a few Species of coral 
that must be referred to the period between 200 nc, and the 
final subjection of Britain to Rome. The best known ia, of 
course, the Witham shield in the national collection, which 
seems to belong to the second century B.c.; the coral studs 
that ornament the semi-classical rib down the middle are in 
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excellent condition, and no one has ever doubted the material. 
The grave of a warrior at Grimthorpe, E. R. Yorks, also 
yielded fragments of well-preserved coral that (to judge from 
the analogous find at Bugthorpe in the same Riding) were 
used to decorate studs on the sword-sheath, but may possibly 
have belonged to the shield found in the grave." Another 
undoubted example was exhibited to the Society} by Dr. Laver 
in 1905, a finely-made bronze bowl having a coral stud on the 
point of the handle. The associated pottery and mirror 
suggest the first century B.c. as the date of the interment (if 
such it was) at Colchester, 

Three years ago Canon Greenwell exhibited here a brooch 
almost identical with that from Harborough Cave, and two 
views of it are given in his paper on Karly Iron Age Burials 
in Yorkshire,t It was found in what is known as the Cueen's 
barrow at Arras, near Market Weighton, E. R. Yorks., the 
brooch and associated objects being of unusual magnificence. 
The barrow was about 3 feet high and the grave 1 foot deep, 
containing a skeleton in a contracted position with the head 
to the north. Near the head and neck were about 100 round 
gluss heads forming a necklace, of two shades of blue inlaid 
with white annulets: on the chest was an amber ring 1} inch 
in diameter with an opening } inch across, and elose by were 
the brooch and a pendent ornament, the last a dise of cast 
bronze set with a stud of what seems to he glass-paste, 
surrounded by three rings of coral. Armlets and other objects 
of bronze ‘oad: a finger-ring of gold wire completed the grave 
furniture, evidently that of a lady of high rank ; and we may 
suppose that the coral-inlaid brooch was of considerable value 
and of the latest fashion, but here and as in other Iron Age 
graves there is nothing that enables us to fix the date with 
preaision. Another brooch that must not be overlooked in 
this inquiry is figured by Canon Greenwell and said to he 
decorated with glass-paste; but in view of recent develop- 
ments Iam not at all sure that the inlay should not be called 
eoral, If I remember rightly, it had the same appearance as 
the centre of the Arras pendant, somewhat browner and more 
spongy in texture than the coral before us; but it is quite 
possible that two kinds were in use, or that the same species 
varied in quality. The Danes Graves brooch has dises not 
only on the upturned foot but also flanking the head, and the 
foot-knob and bow-inlay are carved in the graceful forms that 
characterise Late Keltic art. It must be roughly contem- 

* Jroa dge wide (British Moseom), 108, 

+ Proveedtiage, xx. 214-8, 

tT Archurelogia, Ix. 26, fig. 43: see also fips, 46-51, 
L 3 
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porary with the Arras brooch, but has the bow curved inwards 
and the pin parallel to it, whereas the Arras specimen forms 
almost a semicirele when viewed from the side, with the pin 
as diameter. Canon Greenwell says that the Arras and 
Danes Graves burials may extend into the first century of 
our era, but is rather in favour of an earlier date; and he 
notices on both sites the complete absence of enamel and of 
Roman remains, I do not, however,share his view that these 
unburnt burials are necessarily earlier than cremated burials 
of the Aylesford type, as cremation and the pedestal 
urn cannot be traced beyond the south-eastern area of 
England, of which Northants and Dorset may be regarded as 





Fig. 19. BHONZE BROOCH SET WITH CORAL, HARBOROUGH CAVE 
(TOP AND SIDE VIEWER, WITH BESTORATION }. (4) 


the limits. My own opinion is that this was the Belgie area 
and that the Yorkshire cemeteries held the remains of oashiae 
immigrants who preserved the traditions of the Champagne, 
and left that district before the introduction of cremation as 
a funeral rite. On that hypothesis there would be settle- 
ments in Yorkshire (and no Toubt other districts still to be 
determined) extending over two or three centuries, but I 
admit the difficulty of deciding the exact date of the 
Harborough and Arras brooches. Their most striking charae- 
teristic is plumpness; and it is worthy of remark “that the 
plumpest brooches of the La Téne period are the earliest, the 
type becoming gradually longer and more slender till fresh 
elements are incorporated at the beginning of our era. 
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Brooches of Central Europe (South Germany, &c.) from 
which the La Téne series is derived, are indeed the plumpest 
of all* and some are inlaid with coral in a manner highly 
suggestive of the British specimens, but the latter have 
features that make so early a date impossible. A coral 
mounted brooch+ from Pleurs, Marne, not later than the 
third century 4.C., appears to have a spiral spring of iron 
enclosed in a bronze cylinder, from which the stump of the 
pin alone issues; but the Harborough and Arras brooches had 
no spiral coils, but a simple hinge working in the cylindrical 
bar at the head. From all analogy the latter arrangement 
should be a subsequent development, and the hinged pin was 
not indeed in common use in the Roman world till the 
first century A.pD., when the Aucissa type appears. Some 
date has therefore to be found not long after about 200 nc. 
for the introduction into Britain of this brooch-type, and of 
the coral for its decoration, also for the local moditication of 
the spiral spring. 

An elaborate pin in Canon Greenwell'’s collection,t from the 
Thames at Hammersmith, is diffieult to classify, but is 
evidently related to the “hand pins" more common in Scotland 
and Ireland than in England. It retains traces of what I 
take to be coral, but is not so useful for our present purpose 
as the wheel-headed pin exhibited here in 1805 by Mr. J. KR. 
Mortimer.§ It was found in one of the so-called Danes’ 
Graves at Kilham, E, R. Yorks. in the largest mound of a 
group, which contained the contracted skeleton of a woman, 
1ea to the south-west; and the original position of the hair- 
pin was clear from a green stain on the occipital and right 
temporal bones, The peculiar elbow below the wheel-shaped 
head of this pin marks it as belonging to a class from which 
the ‘hand-pins’ already referred to can be traced with some 
degree of certainty; and in a paper read to the Society in 
1905 I have tried to trace the stages of development and 
assign a date to each stage.|| It so happens that this par- 
ticular form in plain bronze ean be referred to the beginnings 
of our Early Iron Age and a more developed form embodying 
a decided improvement seems to have been introduced before 
the elose of the second century B.c. An ornate specimen like 
that from Danes’ Graves may or may not be a late example of 
ie type, but I am not inelined to regard it as a pioneer 

* ‘These belong to the period culled by Dr, Reinecke La Tine A (fifth 
century B.C. ). 

} from Age Guide (British Museum), fig. 56; Archaeologia, Ix. 298, fig. 45, 

ft Archarologia, Ix, 271, fig. 18. 

| Procerdings, xvii, 120; Archaerlogia, Ix, 209, fig. 17. 

| Proceedings, xx. 844; for type ace fig. Ic, 
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specimen, and on grounds quite independent of the brooches 
from Harborough Cave I should place it in the third een- 
tury hc, 

One last observation on the Harborough Cave brooch with 
coral may throw some light on the course of events in Britain 
in the Early Iron Age. The illustration (fig. 19) makes clear 
the arrangement of the coral on the upturned foot of the 
brooch ; a large hemispherical stud in the centre, surrounded 
by eylindrical rays, all being fixed by bronze rivets through 
the centre. <A very similar 
arrangement occurs on the dise 
(tig. 20) found with a finely- 
engraved bronze sword-sheath 
of this period at Bugthorpe, 
Yorks, and recently presented 
to the British Museum by Lord 
Halifax. The material used im 
this case was red enamel, but 
moulded to imitate coral studs, 
and the red colour was no doubt 
in favour as a substitute for the 
imported material that was be- 
coming scarce, The sword 15 
typologically a little later than 
that from the warriors grave at 
Grimthorpe, where coral studs 
were found; and if we can 
regard both as characteristic 
deposits, we can imagine the 

1 shortage of coral to have been 
ENAMEL Bosses. BUGTHonrr, ‘felt in the interval between the 
E. i. YORKH. (3), manutacture of the twoswords,* 

which cannot well be more than 
half a century. In any case we are justified m considering 
the studs of the Bugthorpe dise as the earliest form of the 
red enamel that plays so prominent a role in Late Celtic 
art, and its earliest appearance in Britain ean thus be approxi- 
mately dated, 

Tn conelusion, it may be said that Harborough Cave must 
now be added to the series representing a certain phase of 
life in Britain well deseribed by J. K. Green, and more 
recently by Professor Havertield.+ It was used in the first 
and second centuries of our era, and perhaps two or three 








* Jrom Age (wide (British Moseam), figs. 45, 46. 
+ Por quatation and references see Victoria Mistery of Derbyshire, i. 241, 
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hundred years earlier by peo le who were in touch with the 
pre-Roman civilisation of Yorks.” * 


Sir Henry Howorts thought that an inquiry of this kind 
should start with the postulate that development in Britain 
was a century or two later than in Gaul Thus Cresar says 
there were no chariots in Gaul, though the burials show that 
such had existed before his time; on crossing into Britain he 
found chariots in use, the Britons being apparently centuries 
behind their continental neighbours. We had much evidence 
as to the eviction of the chariot-usmg Gauls by so-called 
Germans who were in reality fresh Gauls from beyond the 
Rhine. In Britain the Early Iron Age was divided into two 
by the Roman domination. Derbyshire contained much lead 
and mineral waters, and in conseq tence yielded a large number 
of early imperial coins, having been one of the first districts 
occupied by the Romans. A second elass of antiquities in 
Derbyshire, was deposited by invaders from the north, who 
succeeded the early Roman occupants of the district. Loose 
blocks of stone on the cave floor should not be deseribed as 
boulders unless there was clear proof that their presence was 
due to glacial action. 


Sir J. Coan es Roprsson, C_B., F.S.A., communicated the 
following notes on a series of Mediwval Horse-trappings 
which he likewise exhibited : 


“4 Horse-trappings is a term for want of a better one, now 
usually applied by collectors and dealers in antiquities to 
miscellaneous assortments of mediwval ‘ objects,’ mostly dis- 
jointed fragments of knightly accoutrements of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. 

But little attention has hitherto been given to this class of 
things by persons of adequate understanding of medimval 
antiquities, and it is perhaps not too much tosay that the 
category in general is, so to speak, yet an unexplored mine 
to the student of arms and armour, and of heraldic matters. 

For some years past I have endeavoured to collect ‘objects’ 
in this category, and I have now to lay before our Society my 
gatherings of these things, in the hope of gleaning explanatory 
information from those of our members who are interested in 
the subject of ancient arms and of heraldic research, 


* A toller description of the finds, with further illostrations, will be published 
in the Journal of the Derbyshire Archaeological and Natural History Society, 
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Some at least of these things, perhaps the greater part of 
them, have apparently at some time or other, been under 
ground for long periods; mother earth having enshrined 
them, as in the case of classical antiquities of earlier origin. 
I regret, however, to say that I am unable to give any relinble 
account of the discovery of any of these specimens. They 
have in fact, for the most part, been gleaned from foreign 
(mostly French) dealers, who do not seem to have cared to 
ascertain or to have kept any record of their * provenance.’ 

The things, as will be seen, are of varied classes of ‘ objects’ 
and presumably of different countries of origin. As works 
of art they are all of the ‘Gothic’ cycle, and some of them 
obviously masterpieces of the armourers’ and goldsmiths’ arts. 

Nos. 1, 2,3. Perhaps the most important of them are the 
three pieces numbered 1, 2, and 3, two of which bear the 
arms of the English family of Ingham, of the county of 
Norfolk, and I would fain believe, although they appear to 
have come to light in France, that these most beautiful 
artistic fragments are the work of English craftamen. 

In regard to these Ingham relics, the enamelled boss and 
string of dismond-ehased plaques are obviously portions of 
horse-trappings, properly so called, being one of their head- 
stall ornaments and a part of the bridle rein of the knight 
whose arms are on them, The buckle with its beautiful 
appended ornament in niellowork, on the other hand, was, I 
think, the central ornamental portion of the ‘ guige’ or strap, 
which, passing diagonally over the right shoulder and across 
the body of the knight, supported his shield. Many effigies 
and brasses of the period te which these Ingham fragments 
must I think be assigned (¢, 1280-1300) show the ‘ guige’ 
buckle in position. tes 

In regard to the portion of bridle rein, I append «a photo- 
Sein of another fragment of enamelled metal bridle rein 
eating shields with the leopards of England, which it is not 
unreasonable to suppose was part of the horse-trappings of an 
English prince of the Plantagenet dynasty. The original of 
this, lately in the possession of a Paris dealer, and which had 
for some time been a desideratum with me, has however been 
sold to an American collector. | 

No. 4. The circular buckle No. 4 is also I think the ornament 
of a ‘guige’ strap, and judging from most beautiful seroll 
foliage ornamentation of the purest thirteenth century style 
I should date it about 1250-70. It comes from France, and i 
should think that there is little doubt that it is French work. 
The fleur-de-lys termination of the scroll foliage lends itself to 
this supposition, Especially noteworthy in this piece is the 
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speckled blue and white enamel ground-work of the seroll 
ornamentation, apparently intended to imitate lapis-lazuli. 

No. 5. This buckle, inlaid with blue and red champlevé 
enamel, was also I think for a guige strap, und the date 
apparently of about the same period as that of the previows 

1ece, 
. No. 6 is another guige buckle, entirely gilt, the ornamen- 
tation consisting of involuted serolls in soldered filigree work ; 
apparently it belongs to the same period as the two previous 
examples, 

No. 7. This fragment is obviously of somewhat more recent 
date than the guige buckles and its original use is not so 
evident. The beautiful relievo and engraved ornamentation 
show it to belong to the first half of the fourteenth century. 
Like the other pieces 1t was an adjunct toa strap, but whether 
of o guige, a waistbelt,or asword strap, must be left in doubt. 
I may note that the open filigree work rosette is the earliest 
example of this favourite kind of metal-work ornamentation 
as applied to arms which has come under my notice. 

No, 8. This piece, perhaps the most ancient of the series, 
offers a wide field for speculation as to its original destination 
und place in the knightly outfit. I think its origin should be 
referred to an early period in the thirteenth century. It is 
apparently an ‘object “complete in itself, and is of a style as 
unusual as it is beautiful. It is a kind of hanging hook, 
apparently intended to pass over a waistbelt with a large 
ring pendant from a conical enamelled central boss, I throw 
out a5 a suggestion, for what it is worth, that this strong 
hook was suspended from the knightly waistbelt at the left 
side, and that it served for the suspension of the great helm 
when removed from the head and not in use. | 

No. 9. Wenext come to a more familiar detail of medimval 
knightly equipment. This is the broad metal baldrick or 
waistbelt of the fourteenth century, formed of quadrangular 
compartments linked together by slots and pins. Everybody 
is familiar with the seores, perhaps hundreds, of English four- 
teenth century brasses and seulptured effigies of knights 
wearing this davouris article of military costume, and yet of 
the hundreds and thousands of such belts, which were once 
extant, until now scareely a fragment has come to light. I 
have now, however, to exhibit some such fragments: one of 
them moreover bears evidence of its original ownership in the 
shape of armorial bearings, which may possibly be shown to 
denote the identical personage whose loins the belt once 
encircled, Our Fellow, Mr. Albert Hartshorne, informs me that 
he believes there is only one complete belt of this kind known 
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to be in existence, that it is in the royal museum at Munich, 
and that he has never heard of any fragment other than the 
present specimens. I have no knowledge of the ‘ provenance’ 
of this piece, which came to me from a French dealer, but 
fortunately it bears internal evidence of its original ownership 
in the shape of heraldic bearings on a conspicuous circular 
medallion m the centre of the square compartment. These 
appear to be the arms of Nassau, and I find that a German 
count of Nassau was slain at the battle of Poitiers, whilst 
fighting on the French side in 1356, a date which is doubtless 
approximatively that of the piece in question. That it should 
have belonged to that unlucky knight is of course a mere con- 
jecture, but it is at least a probable one. A large ring 1s 
suspended from a loop at the bottom of the square compart- 
ment, evidently, as in the case of No. 8, intended to carry 
some object, and I think that this compartment, clearly the 

rincipal or middle one of the belt, was not placed in front 
bot on the left side of the wearer, as was sometimes the case, 
and the ring may have served to carry a mace or battle axe 
or for the suspension of the great helm when not in use. 

No. 10 is another portion of a knight's baldric, probably of 
rather more recent date than the one previously described. 
It consists of a square compartment, doubtless the middle or 
principal one of the belt, with rude loops for the attachment 
of the adjoining compartments, Two other similar square 
compartments hang down beneath it, decreasing in size, the 
lowest of them terminating in a hook obviously intended, as 
in the previous example, for the suspension of some weapon or 

iece of armour. The middle of each of these compartments 
is filled in with a cireular wheel-shaped rosette of filigree 
worked tracery open work in the style more frequently seen 
at a rather later period in the hilts of swords and daggers. 

No. 11. IT have next to take note of a specimen of horse- 
trapping proper, in the shape of a beautifully enamelled 
circular rosette, which doubtless originally served as the 
middle ornament of the poitrail or chest strap of a horse 
harness. This elaborate and finely designed piece is inlaid 
with champlevé enamels of brilliant and rather unusual 
eolours. This piece came to me from Spain and it had 
obviously lain long underground. I think it dates about the 
end of the fourteenth or beginning of the fifteenth century. 

No. 12. A fine shield-shaped armorial plaque with a loo 
for suspension. ‘This may have been one of a series kesabati 
from the bridle of a horse or otherwise a retainer’s badge, The 
arms are PROVENCE, gold 4 paliets qules, and NapLes, France 
ancient with a labet af 4 pointe gules. 
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No. 13 is an armorial plaque. The shield is surmounted by 
a finely-designed coroneted great helm without crest, with 
elaborate mantling. This, I think, dates from the early part 
of the fifteenth century, and was probably a retainer's badge. 
The arms are gules sin silver aninilets, 

No. 14. A beautiful ecirenlar medallion plaque originally 
inlaid with enamel which has now perished. It represents i 
chained hound standing in front of a large black-letter Y, 
and holding in his month a Inbel scroll with the inseription 





PEXSDAXT WITH BADGE AND MOTTO, OSCE EXAMELLED. ([+4.) 


por suamor (see illustration). I suggest that this beantiful 
badge may perhaps have been a prize in a coursing match, 

No. 15, a cireular enamelled plaque, has a man on horse- 
back with a hawk on his fist. It is a fine ‘ly-designed figure, 
the horse especially bemg beautifully drawn; unfor tunately it 
has suffered much from corrosion, This piece is probably of 
late fourteenth century work,” 
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Dr. READ remarked that objects belonging to the same 
school had been exhibited on a previous oceasion by Sir Charles 
Robinson, and he agreed that these were of Freneh manuiae- 
ture and admirable craftsmanship. It was curious that the 
vendors had not been able to indicate the provenance of this 
remarkable series; and the decay, which was similar in all 
the specimens, seemed to be due to the action of acid, There 
was also a strong family resemblance between them, which 
rendered a whole-hearted acceptance of them impossible. 


Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communica- 
tions and exhibitions. 


Thursday, 5th March, 1908. 


Viscount DILLON, Hon. M.A. Oxon, Vice-President, in the 
Chair, 


This being an evening appointed for the Election of Fellows 
ho papers were read, 


CHARLES E. Keyser, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., exhibited a tine 
series of large pee aranne of Norman doorways in the 
eounty of Norfolk. 


Thanks were ordered to be returned for this exhibition. 


The Ballot opened at 8.45 p.m. and elosed at 9.30 p-™., 
hee the following were declared duly elected Fellows of the 
society : 


William Martin, Esq., MLA., LL.D. 
Harold Owen Bodvel-Roberts, Esq. 
Bernard Roth, Esq., FRCS. | 
John Humphreys, Esq., M_D.S. 
David Dippie Dixon, Esq. 

Edward Neil Baynes, Esq. 

Vernon James Watney, Esq. 
Mervyn Edmund Macartney, Esq. 


ee 
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Thursday, 12th March, 1908. 


Sir RICHARD RIVINGTON HOLMES, K.C.V.O., Vice- 
President, in the Chair. 


The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors : 


From Professor Haverfield, F-5.A.: Greek Coins at Exeter. By F. Haverfeld, 
M.A... and G. Macdonald, LL.D. Svo. London, 107, 

From the Trustees of the British Mnsentn : 
(1) Catalogue of drawings by British artists, vol. iv. Svo. London, 1007. 


(2) Catalogue of finger-rings. Greek, Etruscan, and Roman. §vo, London, 
1907, 
(3) Catalogue of the Thomason tracts, 2 vols. Syo. London, LHS, 
(4) Catalocne of additions to the MBS, in the British Museum in 100-15, 
Aro. London, 107. 
From Somers Clarke, Esq. F.5.A. : 
Description de l'Hgypt. Publieé par C, L. F. Panckoucke: Antiquites 
(10 vola, text and 5 vols. plates) ; Etat moderns (10 vols. text and 
2 yols, plates) ; Histoire naturelle (3 vols, plates); Atlas geographique 
(l vol.) Svo and fol. Paria, 1620-1826, 


A special vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Somers Clarke 
for his gift to the Library. 


The following were admitted Fellows: 


Bernard Roth, Esq., F-R.C.S. 
Edward Neil ag Ses Esq. 
Alfred William Newsom Burder, Esq. 


L. F. Satzmann, Esq., communicated the following Report 
on recent excavations on the site of the Roman Fort at 
Pevensey, Sussex : 

“Work was begun in the third week of October. The 
area selected for exploration was that portion of the enclosure 
lying between the west gate and the portion explored last 
Season. 

Examination of the north wall from the outside had revealed 
a blocked drain constructed in the plinth. Upon removal 
of the material with which the external aperture was blocked, 
the drain was found to be clear for almost the whole of its 
course through the wall. A shaft was sunk against the inner 
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face of the wall, and the internal aperture of the dram was 
found to be roughly closed with blocks of greensand and flint. 
No trace of any channel or watercourse eould be found, and it 
appears probable that the drain was constructed for some 
intended purpose for which it was not eventually required. 

A trench was driven southwards in the line of the drain, 
and at 45 feet from the wull a sudden dip in the natural 
elay occurred, and a second trench driven eastwards at this 
point revealed timbering whieh proved to be the outside of a 
well. 

In construction the well was very similar to some found at 
Silehester. It was 4 feet square internally, and 10 feet 6 inches 
deep, the sides being composed of massive timbers which aver- 
aged 10 inches in thickness. The timbers were notched into one 
another, their ends overlapping about 1 foot 6 inches to 2 feet, 
and with the exception of the top layer were mm excellent 
condition, The depth was determined by the fact that at 
about 10 feet down the clay gave place to sand; conse- 
quently the bottom of the well (which was for surface water) 
had been lined with puddled clay. Noremains of post-Roman 
times were found in the well, with the possible exception of a 
small iron knife-blade which might be Saxon. A few small 
fragments of Roman pottery and numerous pieces of leather 
shoes occurred ; there were also found what appeared to be 
the remains of a wooden bucket, with which was a considerable 
length of rope composed of some fibre which we have not 
yet identified. The well appears to have been used as a 
rubbish pit before it was filled up, as quantities of bones, 
including the skulls of horse, Celtic ox, goat, and eat, were 
found, as well os great quantities of vegetable matter, in- 
cluding lamps of what was clearly thatch. Mr. Clement Reid 
is at present examining the vegetable remains, and Mr. Newton 
has kindly undertaken to go through the bones. 

A short distance south of the well waa found a deep shaft, of 
which the bottom proved to be some 18 feet below the present 
surface. In this were found the remains of a wooden ladder, 
two wooden shovels, an oval bucket of oak, two small turned 
bowls of beech, a wattled hurdle, and some cloth or sacking. 
From the pottery found with these objects they must be 
methaeval,and probably thirteenth century. The shaft seems 
to have been sunk to obtain sand, of which an excellent vein 
hes below the clay at this point, and no doubt the sides fell 
in and covered up the workmen’s tools. 

The continuation of the first trench north and south right 
across the area of operations, and a seeond trench driven 
diagonally from the well to the west gate, proved dis- 
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appointing, as did a series of shafts and short trenches in 
different parts of the area. No trace of any permanent 
buildings was found in any place, while the discovery of 
numerous patches where mortar had been mixed for building 
the wall showed that the original surface of the ground in 
these places had not been disturbed since the ereetion of 
the wall. 

Lack of funds has prevented the committee from un- 
eovering the west gate this season, and has also rendered it 
impossible to explore the area attacked as completely as might 
otherwise have been done, but the results obsained are not 
unimportant. 

A sewers of a ‘CLassiarii BRitannici’ tile was the only 
inseribed object found, and the coins and pottery, as was the 
case last season, belong almost entirely to the fourth or late 
third century.” 


H. TuHackeray Turner, Esq., F.S.A., read the following 
notes on Compton Church, Surrey : 


“There are no less than thirty-two Comptons given in 
Lewis's Topographical Dictionary, seven of which have no 
other qualifying name. The ehurech which we have under 
consideration is dedicated in honour of St. Nicholas. The 
Compton church near Wantage, in Berkshire, has the same 
dedication. 

The parish contains only two acres short of two thousand, 
and is situated 34 miles south-west by west of Guildford, and 
is about the same distance from Godalming. 

The accompanying plan shows that the church has a nave 
with north and south aisles, western tower, and a somewhat. 
long chancel, the eastern portion being vaulted and having a 
chamber over it. There is a projection on the south side of 
the chancel containing stairs giving access to this chamber. 
A modern vestry on the north side of the chancel, a modern 
tool-house on the north side of the tower, and a modern 
porch on the south side of the south nave aisle complete the 
plan. 

The building stands on rising ground in a secluded and 
beautiful churchyard, and although it was restored in 1869, 
the weather and vegetation have to a great extent covered 
the sears. 

_ dt will be seen from the plan of the church that it is con- 
siderably out of the parallel. More than this, strange to say, 
the arcades themselves are reduced in thickness as they work 
eastward, and each base as we proceed eastward is smaller 
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than the one before, It is thought by some that irregularities 
of this sort were due to the incompetence of the builders. I 
feel certain that this is a presumptuous misunderstanding, 
Those who have studied mediaeval building feel that the 
knowledge and skill of their builders was wonderful, and in 
some respects surpassed our own, The nave is 15 feet 6 inches 
wide at the west end, and reduces’ in width to 16 feet 8 mches 
at the east end. This affects the perspective of the building, 
and makes it look longest when seen from the west, Men 
who could build such a beautiful building could never make 
a difference of nearly two feet in its width by an oversight. 
1 think they knew beforehand that they would add to the 
beanty of their work by breaking away from mathematical 
accuracy. Doubtless the arcades stand on the lines of the 
walls of the original nave walls, and indeed may be the 
original walls, pierced by arches. The great length of the 
chancel makes me think that it is not of the same date as 
the original nave, but was rebuilt and lengthened when the 
arcades were formed. 

The tower is without doubt the earliest part of the church. 
I question whether it may not even be Saxon work. On the 
south side there is a straight joint in the masonry which 
shows the width of the original nave before the aisles were 
added and the arcades were built. I give a view of the tower, 
and the straight joint I refer to is easily seen, The dormer 
windows and the porch are modern, There are no buttresses 
to the tower, the masonry is unlike Norman work, and the 
arches over the window openings are not built with vonssoirs. 
However, Professor Baldwin Brown does not give it in his 
list of Saxon churches, and [ think it would be safest to call 
it early Norman work. 

The tower contains three old bells and a well-painted 
royal arms. | 

The next view shows the most interesting work in the 
church, viz. the vaulting over the altar, but before speaking 
about this part of the building attention must be called to 
the chancel arch. It will be seen that the inner order is 
two-centred but very slightly pointed. So slight, indeed, 
that the architect at the restoration did not find it out, and he 
added an outer order and made it semicircular. The five 
voussoirs behind the pulptt are original, The respond of the 
south areade just shows in the view. All the arches of the 
arcades are slightly pointed lke the chancel arch, and are 
taken right through the full thickness of the wall. so that 
they have only one order with a label. The soffit of each arch 
has a pretty feature in the plaster being finished on the stone- 
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COMITON CHURCH, SURREY. VIEW LOOKING EAST, BHOWING CHANCEL ABCH AND 
OAK BCREES, ETC, BEYOND. 
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work with an ornamental edge. This can be seen on the 





COMPTON CHURCH, SURREY. VIEW FROM THE SOUTH-WEST. 


underside of the chancel arch. Four or five different patterns 
VOL XXIl. M 
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are used, ‘The plaster in the chancel shows the way this was 
imitated by the restorers, it having been made about three 
times as thick as the old plaster, so that it looks coarse and 
vulgar, 

The areade of Puttenham church is almost identical with 
the Compton arcades, and has the plaster finished in the same 
way. Ihave never seen this treatment out of Surrey. 


—— 





COMPTON CHURCH, EURREY, 
EXTEMOR OF CELI AND S00TH-WEHT WALL OF CHANCEL. 


The nave arcade with its slightly pointed arches must be 
looked upon as Norman, foreshadowing the work which 
followed it, but the north and south doorways are straight- 
forward Norman, and so are all the remaining Norman 
windows. The vaulting which carries the chapel over the 
altar looks like rather early Norman work, but the arch in 
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front of it, which is semicircular, has the dog-tooth ornament 
on the label. The western doorway of Ketton church, 
Rutland, also has the dog-tooth ornament alongside of the 
zigzag ornament. 

A considerable time must have elapsed between the building 
of the arcade and the sanctuary waiting: 

The promi plan shows that the chancel is over two 
aquares long, which is unusual for a Norman one, but it is 
quite certain that the existing chancel has never been 
lengthened. It is also almost certain that the cell on its 
south side was built at the same time. The external view 
shows its litthe Norman window. The outer doorway is a 
fourteenth-century insertion. While looking at this view it 
is well to note the two-light square-headed low-side window, 
and also the blocked-up Norman window east of the cell. 

There 1s a low-side window, a thirteenth-century lancet, on 
the north side of the chancel. A careful examination of the 
south low-side window shows that it was originally like the 
northern, but its sill has been raised, the jambs widened, and 
a mullion inserted, the head of the arch being blocked up. 

In the spring of 1907, some considerable works of repair 
were undertaken at the church under the direction of Mr. 
William Weir in consultation with the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Ancient Buildings. 

There were bad cracks in the north, south, and east walls 
of the chancel, and the vaulting was slowly settling down. It 
was at frst thought that some recent graves at the east end 
Were causing the settlement, but on digging down on the 
outside 1t was found that the wall went down to the bottom 
of the graves and as deep as the two new buttresses. Later 
on it was found that this was a pure deception, for the 
restorers had added a new plinth and taken-ita foundations 
down without underpinning the wall behind, thus causing 
an une ted extra cost in-the recent work, for the whole 
east wall had to be underpinned for its full thickness from 
the inside down to the depth of the modern plinth. 

During the progress of the work it was necessary to remove 
the deal stairs to the first-floor chapel, and upon opening out 
the squint between the chancel and cell an oak sill board 
was found with a sinking worn away in it, This sinking 
looked as if it had been made by the left elbow of a 
human being, and of course the squint could only have been 
provided for the user of this cell, for when the stairs were 
introduced it could no longer be used. The projection must 
therefore have been built before the first-floor chamber was 
added. We should like to know how the cell was used; 


m2 
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whether it only had a doorway into the church, or only a 
doorway where the outside fourteenth-century doorway now 
is, or whether it was an anchorite’s dwelling. But there 
really is nothing to throw light on this. It is worth noting 
that the squint looks straight for the eross of the vaulting, 
and that there is a hole in the middle stone which could 
hardly have been made for any other purpose than the chain 
of a fasins The original plastering of the vault was found 
under modern plaster and again exposed. | 

The accompanying view shows the doorway into the cell 
from the church, and this was built when the vaulting was 
added, for the stone of the eastern jamb is all one with the 
eapital of the main arch, It will be noticed that the mght- 
hand or west jamb of the doorway has a Norman base built 
in for the bottom stone. The view also shows the piscina 
and the squint over the eredence. The restorers have intro- 
duced a fortification window into the squint, and have 
thoroughly scraped the credence and piscina, but they seem 
to be the original ones nevertheless, | 

The vaulting has just been spoken of as being added. The 
eonclusive proof for this was discovered when the walls were 
being underpinned, for first it was found that the inner wall 
which carries the vaulting, and which is about | foot 6 inches 
in thickness, had its foundations at « considerably higher level 
than the outer thickness of wall, and later on a finished face 
of plaster was found between the two walls. On examining 
the outside of the building a line can clearly be seen showing 
that the chancel walls were raised in height when the 
vaulting was put in. When doing the works of repair all the 
walls were carried down about § feet, to a hard bed of sand 
which was found at that depth below the floor level. It is 
not at all probable that this Norman church was the first 
built on this site, and conclusive proof of this was found, for 
some five skeletons were found actually under the walls of the 
chancel, About ten skulls were dug upin the space below the 
vaulting. Under the fifteenth-contury tomb on the north side 
of the chaneel, a tomb which must have been used for the 
Easter Sepulehre, two very perfeet skeletons were found, each 
retaining hair on the skull, red in colour and in good preser- 
vation, It is hardly necessary to say that all the human 
remains were reburied in as nearly the same position as 
possible, 

In the chapel over the altar there is a piscina of which I 
give a view. It is of Norman work, and was originally a 
detached pillar piscina like the Saxon one at North Stoke, 
which Mr. William Weir exhibited to the Society some year 
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COMPTON CHURCH, SURREY. INTERNAL DOORWAY OF CELL, ALTAR EAIL, AND 
DETAIL OF AKCH OVER, 
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or so ago.* The existence of this piscina is valuable as show- 
ing that the chamber was originally intended for a cha " 
The oak railing which divides the chapel from the ch 
valuable as an exceptionally early example of ane HS a in 
good preservation. 

The church is also fortunate in retaining some fine Jacobean 
woodwork, for besides the altar railing and pulpit which show 

in the view of the chancel arch there is a line chancel sereen 
of the same date, now placed at the west end of the nave in 
front of the organ. The Norman window at the west end of 





COMPTON CHURCH, SURREY. FPISCISA IN CHAFEL OVER ALTAR. 


the south aisle has stained glass in it representing St. John 
the Baptist baptizing Christ, which I believe was originally 
in the east window. Would it were there now instead of 
some offensively erude modern glass. 

There is much other modern glass in the church, but in the 
southernmost window of the chancel there remains a fine 
piece of ancient glass representing the Virgin and Child, 

There is a blocked-up rood-loft staircase in the eastern 


* Procecdings, Jud 3, xix, 224, 226, 
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respond of the north arcade which has an oak arch and sill, 
and on one of the blocking-up stones are seratched lines for 
the game of nine-mens-morris, ‘Tradition says that the floor 
of the nave used to be higher than that of the chancel, and [ 
think this must be true, for two steps at the south door make 
the nave floor 1 foot 2 inches below the ground outside, 
and if this height be measured off against the piers of the 
nave it will be found that below that height all the bases 
have been refaced. The bases also look unreasonably high. 
It seems probable that there were, before the restoration, two 
steps down into the chancel, an old arrangement which I have 
found in unrestored churches. 

There are many other points of imterest about the church. 
For example, there are two good tomb recesses in the north 
wall of the north aisle, a nice piscina and figure bracket 
for the altar of the south chapel, and a squint through the 
south respond of the chancel arch. There is a ‘shepherd's 
sundial’ on the south wall of the south aisle, and on the 
chancel some of the original ornamental ridge tiles remain, 

To the arehwologist the most interesting questions are 
when and why was the first-floor chapel built? We have 
seen that without doubt it was an addition to the Norman 
chancel. 

It has been suggested that the chapel was put on the first 
floor becanse there was not room for it on the ground floor 
owing to the fall of the ground. It is true that the ground 
does fall away sharply from the east end of the chancel and 
somewhat from the south side of the chancel, but not enough, 
I think, to hinder a chapel being erected. But on the north 
side, where the modern vestry stands, there was plenty of 
room, and it would be the most natural place for the builders 
to have chosen for their addition. 

From the situation of the church, as already described, it 
will be seen that the village lies under the Hog's Back. The 
way of the pilgrims to Canterbury in winter was along the 
top of the Hog's Back, a good and straight road from Farnham 
to Guildford. But the summer route was along what is now 
ealled Sandy Lane, which leads not many hundred yards past 
the north of this church straight down to St. Catherine's 
Chapel. The whole track has been made out and followed 
all the way from Guildford to Canterbury by Mr. P.G. Palmer, 
and an interesting paper upon it by him was published in a 
book called Three Surrey Churches, We may consider that 
the track was in use long before the pilgrimages began, and 
that when Henry II. made his pilgrimage, had he been going 
to London instead of to Canterbury, he would still have come 
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from Southampton, through Winchester and Farnham, .and 
along the Hog’s Back as far as Guildford. | 

It seems to me probable that in the proximity of Compton 
Church to the Pilgrim’s Way is to be found the true explana- 
tion of how this chapel came to be built. I wrote a paper 
some years ago for another Society in which I think I proved 
conclusively that St. Catherine’s Chapel, near Guildford, 
whieh overshadows the river Wey, had an upstairs place 
which could only have been erected to aceommodate the 
pilgrims. From the way the doors of this chapel opened it is 
clear that the pilgrims passed in at the south side and out at 
the north, erik that alter a time the crowds were so great 
that they could not be accommodated, and then they inserted 
doorways in the window openings above the ground-floor 
doorway so that a gallery could be put in. They thus were 
able to have pilgrims passing through the chapel on both the 
ground and first floor, and consequently accommodate double 
the number. 

The shrine of St. Thomas at Canterbury was the richest 
shrine in England, and it is quite natural that the custodians 
of any chapel on the way to it should wish to partake of the 
wealth of those going thither. Clearly at St, Catherine's the 
authorities spent money to accommodate the Pilgrims, and if 
so why should not Compton before them have tempted the 
pilgrims to pay their church a visit by having a special 
chapel / 

Y think we may take for granted that the chureh would 
possess some holy relic, which of course would be kept at 
the altar, Now it may be that they obtained some fresh 
relic which they wished to display, or that they considered 
that the safest way to keep and display what they already 
had was to form this chapel with its protecting screen, and to 
show the relic or relies through the sereen. Clearly they did 
not use the chapel in the same way as the gallery at St. 
Catherine's, as there is only one approach to the chapel. The 
doorway at the top of the stairs is very narrow and incon- 
venient for a large number of people to pass through, and 
those who went up would have to come down the same way. 
At the same time it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
this first-floor chapel suggested the first-floor gallery at St. 
Catherine's, Archbishop Thomas was murdered 29th Deeem- 
ber, 1170, and early in 1174 King Henry II. went on pil- 
grimage to his sn As the king landed at Southampton 
it is reasonable to suppose that he would come by the 
Pilgrims’ Way and past Goaviton church, and that this route 
was already the recognized way to Canterbury. This period, 
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from 1170 to 1180, is the period of transition from the 
Norman to the pointed styles, and there can be but little 
doubt when we look at the added vaulting that it was built 
just about this time, and that it owes its origin to the murder 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury.” 


Mr, Pattie Jonnston had recently visited the church when 
it was under repair. His attention had been drawn to one or 
two points of special interest, such as the construction (about 
1180) of the inner chamber within the original walls of the 
chancel, The early window unblocked in the eastern part of 
the south wall of the chancel had an unusually large rebate 
for the glass, He thought the upper chamber was more likely 
for an anchorite than for a watcher in charge of pilgrims, 
and was disappointed to find the date of the screen (or rather 
balustrade) was uncertain. Though not Norman, it seemed 
to be a survival, of transition Norman date, After a study of 
the little capitals, he was inclined to date them about 1180. 
The earlier work had been adapted from time to time and was 
probably of Saxon date, as the rubble was inconsistent with 
Norman construction. The twists and contractions in the 
plan must have been intended by the mediaeval builders, 
but the reason was not obvious. 


Mr. Letanp Duncan suggested that references to visits of 
pilgrims to this church should be searched for in early wills. 
If it could be proved that there ever existed an altar dedicated 
in honour of St. Thomas in the upper chamber, the hypothesis 
put forward would be rendered more probable. 


Mr, TurNer replied that he had so far failed to find any 
proof of the pilgrim theory. The oak screen, though it 
resembled Norman work, was not made in Norman times: for 
the chapel was built after the Norman chancel, and had dog- 
tooth moulding on the arch, which had never been moved. It 
was not necessary to suppose that the arcade was not Norman 
because the capitals were later, as the carving might have been 
added. 


W. Pater Barpon, Esyq., F.5.A., communicated a paper 
on three Inventories; (1) of the Earl of Huntingdon, 1577: 
(2) Brother John Eandolf, 1419; and (3) Sir John le 
Boys, 1426. 


Mr. Hore observed that “cloth of leer” was really cloth of 
Lyre or Lire,a town in Brabant, from which (pace the New 
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English Dictionary) pieces were exported duty free for the 
King of Portugal and the Countess of Holland in 1428. An 
eagle appears as a badge on the left shoulder of the fine 
alabaster ettigy (figured by Stothard) of Sir Edmund Thorpe 
at Ashwellthorpe, and similar eagles oceur on his lady's efigy 
as ornaments to the loops through which her mantle cord 
passes, and in the middle point of her headdress. The eagle 
was probably the badge of some order of which nothing at 
present is known. Sir Edmund Thorpe’s effigy further illus- 
trated the toret, which was a trefoil ring forming the termina- 
tion of collars, such as those formed of S-links. The mention 
of a coronet as such (not as a mere circlet) in such an early 
inventory was worthy of notice. 


Mr, Rean remarked on the difficulty of visualizing the 
items of these inventories without some acquaintance with 
meéechiaeval eollections such as that at the British Museum. 
The gold cup was a typical example of the objects ineluded in 
inventories and dated from this period (about 1380). The 
word ferret was now used for the rings that guided the reins 
over the horse's back. | 


Mr. W. H. Fox inquired whether Austin Friars mentioned 
as being in Bread Street was not really in what is now known 
as Broad Street. Could this be merely a clerical error ! 


Mr. SEVERING pointed out that the two-handed sword 
mentioned was one that could be used either with one or both 
hands, and went out of use later than is generally supposed. 

Mr. Baildon's paper will be printed in Archaeologia. 


Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communica- 
tions. 
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Thursday, 19th March, 1908, 
Lord AVEBURY, P.C., F.B.S., President, in the Chanr. 


The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors: 


From the Author :—Some recent iliscoveries of Palmolithic Implements. By 
Sir John Evans, K.0.B., F.R.S., F.5.4. 890. London, 1908, 

From E, Alloway Pankhurst, Esq.:—Report and Record of the Brighton and 
Hove Archeological Clob for the year ending October Slst, 107. &vo. 
Brighton, 1907. 

From the Author :—Two Cheshire Soldiers of Fortune of the Fourteenth Sethe & 
Sir Hugh Calveley and Sir Robert Knolles, By Joseph ©. Bridge, FS... 
Svo, Chester, 1407. 


William Martin, Esq., M.A., LL.D., was admitted Fellow. 


Francts W. Reaper, Esq., on behalf of the Red Hills 
Exploration Committee, read the followimg report on the 
excavations carried out during the years 1006-7 : 


“Ixrropuctory Nore sy Horace WILMER, Esg., Hon. Src. 


Scattered along the margins of the estuaries and tidal 
rivers of Easex (and, probably, of other counties on the East 
Coast of England) are many curious deposits of red burnt clay, 
intermingled with fragments of rude pottery, to which the 
name of ‘Red Hills’ has been given. 

These Red Hills, of which there are probably several 
hundreds on the coast of Essex alone, vary in size from a few 
rods to several acres. They are now given over, in many 
cases, to cultivation, as the soil of which they are composed 
appears to be singularly productive. That they date from a 
remote period, and that some at least are Pre-historic, 1s 
proved by the nature of the pottery contained in them, 

The origin of the Red Hills and the purpose or purposes 
which they served have been for long a matter of speculation, 
The number of theories advanced to account for their exis- 
tence well shows the mystery surrounding them. By some, 
they have been regarded as salt-works: by others, as cattle 
shelters, human habitations, potteries, or glass factories. 

With a view of settlmg, if possible, the mystery which 
surrounds these Red Hills, a committee was appointed in the 
=e of 1006, by the Essex Archmologieal Society and sup- 
po by the Essex Field Club, under the Chairmanship of 
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Mr. I. Chalkley Gould, F.8.4., for the purpose of their explora- 
tion. 

The accompanying report of the excavations which were 
earried out during the years 1906-1907, has been prepared by 
Mr. Francis W. Reader, under whose superintendence the 
work was placed. An accurate map of the portions of the 
Red Hills is being prepared by Mr. W. H. Dalton, F.G.8., and 
the committee are much indebted both to him and Mr. Reader 
for the deep interest which they have taken in the work, 


ReporT OF THE Reb Hints EXPLORATION 
COMMITTEE, 1{))6-T. 

Before proceeding to deseribe the exploration work 
undertaken by the Ked Hills Committee, it will be well to 
give a brief general description of the appearance and 
eharacteristies of Red Hills, particularly as the name is apt to 
eonvey a false impression to those who are unacquainted with 
these remains. 

Red Hills are low flat mounds of variable outline, standing 
only a few feet above the level of the marshes on which they 
are found, and in external appearance they have little to 
distinguish them from other marsh mounds of a flat descrip 
tion. They are not found of the conical form and bold relief of 
some of the marsh mounds which are formed of stiff clay, but 
one or more mounds of this character are often found in the 
proximity of Red Hills. 

The distinguishing feature of Hed Hills is the material of 
which they are formed, this being a compact mass of burnt 
earth of varying shades, red in colour, of a fine loose texture, 
and containing many pieces of burnt clay, which have been 
definitely shaped, though always in a fragmentary condition, 
but showing great variety of form and intention. The 
majority of these are flat and curved pieces, some exceeding a 
foot in size, though most of them are much smaller. In 
thickness they vary usually from hulf an inch toan inch. In 
widition to these, though im smaller proportion, there are 
many special forms. In nearly all cases the clay of which 
these objects are made has been largely mixed with grass 
which having disappeared in the firmg leaves the clay in a 
very porous and friable condition. 

No objects of which these fragments formed part are 
known. It has been customary to speak of these pieces of 
burnt clay, which are all shaped by hand, as ‘ pottery,’ but as 
very few of the fragments are of o character which would 
admit of their having formed portions of pots in an ordinary 
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sense of the term, and as a large proportion of them clearly 
indicate widely different and special uses, it has been thought 
better to refer to all the objects in this material by some term 
which will distinguish them from pottery, as definite pottery 
is also found in small quantities mixed in the red earth of the 
mounds, 

As a general collective title, the word ‘ briquetage has 
been borrowed, and is applied in a similar sense as it has been 
used in the description of the ‘ briquetage of the Marsal.* 

For the various special forms names have been given which 
are suggested by the shape of the object. These are merely 
arbitrary, used purely for convenience of sub-division, and 
are not intended in any way to convey an indication of 
the use they may have served. Thus we have firebars, 
wedges, T-pieces, pedestals, ete, while for the more plentiful 
flat and eurved pieces of indefinite form the term ‘luting ” 
has heen given, All these terms are, of course, tentative, 
and will be discontinued as soon as some evidence is pro- 
duced throwing more light on the subject. 

A considerable amount of slag also occurs sometimes in 
large masses, while quantities of wood ash are found mixed 
throughout the red earth, 

A large number of Red Hills at present exist dotted along 
the edges of the estuaries and tidal rivers of Essex. Many 
have also been destroyed or partly removed, as the material 
has long been known to be eaniatis for top-dressing the 
heavy elay land of the district, for forming o hard flooring to 
farm buildings, and other purposes. Some again have be- 
come involved in cultivated land and are obliterated through 
constant ploughing, while others in positions which have been 
left outside the protection of the sea wall have been washed 
away by the encroaching tide, Allof them seem to he situated 
en or near the belt of land known as the edge of the allu- 
vium, which marks the old line between high and low water. 
In extent they vary from a few rods to several aeres, and 
their distribution is also very unequal; in some districts 
numbers of them are found close together, while in other parts 
of similar natural character tealated examples only appear or 
they are altogether non-existent. 

From time to time attention has been drawn to these curious 
remains by various observers, notably by Messrs. Atkinson, 
Stopes, Dalton, Laver, and Gould. Some digging in the 
mounds was undertaken by Messrs, Cole and Fitch, and a 


* De la Sauvagere, Recherches sur la sotere el Metendwe du Driguetage de 
Maraat, Paria, 1740. 
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report of this examination recently appeared in the Essex 
Natwralist* 

Although the phenomena recorded by these investigators are 
generally of the same nature, the evidence is very slight 
and inconclusive, and has led to much vague speculation. 
Each fresh theory which has been advanced has served only 
to add to the mystery surrounding Hed Hills, rather than to 
assist in the elucidation of their origi and purpose. 

Foremost among the many and interesting questions involved 
in the consideration of Red Hills are those relating to an 
industry which produced so vast an amount of material as is to 
be found in these mounds, What was the industry! Do 
the mounds represent the sites of the industry, or was the 
material transported? What purposes have been served by 
the objects which are more or Jess common to all the mounds? 
At what period had the industry flourished / As a secondary 
consideration come the uses to which the mounds subsequently 
appear to have been put, besides the many involved problems 
relating to the physical and geological changes which have 
come about, such as the alteration of the coast line. These 
and other points all combined to make the question one of 
great difficulty, and from the diversity of opinion that existed 
as the result of limited individual effort, it was felt that the 
successful solution of the mystery was more likely to result 
from an extended and systematic exploration, not only by 
the archmologist, but with the co-operation of the chemist, 
the geologist, the botanist, ete. It was this view which led 
to the formation of the Committee for the exploration of Red 
Hills, and the work of the past two seasons which has been 
earried out will now be described. 

What has so far been accomplished has been mostly con- 
fined to two limited areas, the districts of Langenhoe and 
Goldhanger. Several mounds have been examined with great 
care and varying degrees of thoroughness, A vast quantity 
of the material has been exeavated and a large collection of 
the objects has been accumulated, but 1t may here be said 
that nithou h many interesting facts have been revealed and 
some light thrown on the objects by the comparison of a |: 
number of specimens, the principal questions still remain 
unanswered, and little evidence has been gained to we 


any of the various surmises in which others have indul 


* Vol, xiv. 1T0-153, 
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The Red Hills on Langenhoe Marsh. 


The Red Hills examined during the season 1906 are m the 
district of Langenhoe. Three mounds were extensively 
explored, while several others received more cursory atten- 
tion, 

Langenhoe Marsh is situated on the west side of the mouth 
of the river Colne, and directly north of Mersea Island, from 
which it is separated by the Pyefleet Channel. It ean he 
reached from Colchester, which lies five miles to the north- 
west. Having been long enclosed within the sea-wall it 
forms a low-lying tract of land, grown with rough grass, but 
has never been cultivated, and still retains the irregular 
surface it acquired when ages ago it formed a portion of the 
salting. | 1 = 

The saltings, it might be explained, are the low-lying 
etretches of mud which are covered by the sea at high tide, 
and the surface of which is worn into numberless channels 
by the action of the water, these being known as rills, Toa 
creat extent they are overgrown with a variety of plants 
peculiar to this position. on | 

The present surface of the marsh is still interseeted with 
rills, though most of them are now dry under ordinary con- 
ditions, and these have become shallower and rounded off by 
reason of the rain-wash whieh has covered the surface of the 
marsh with a deposit of heavy brown clay. The flooding of 
the marsh by exceptional tides also has no doubt contributed 
in forming the deposit from one to two feet deep overlying 
the whiter weathered clay, which represents the earlier 
surface. 

At the present time the whole of the marsh is thoroughly 
drained by numerous dykes and fleets. During the winter 
of 1905 an exceptionally high tide breached the wall and the 
marsh was covered with salt water, but such an event had 
not previously occurred in the memory of the people of the 
loealtty. 

The level of Langenhoe Marsh is little above that reached 
by ordinary high tides, and most of it extends eastwards, 
where it runs as a long tapering tongue of land between the 
Pyefleet Channel and Geeton Creek. To the west of this is 
the slightly more elevated ground which rises to the 50 feet 
level, and forms the cultivated land of the farms of Langenhoe 
Hall and Langenhoe Lodge. The western portion of the 
marsh extends as a narrow fringe along the south of this 
higher land as far as Peldon. It is along the edge of this 
gently rising ground that all the Red Hills are to be found. 
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Some of them are on land which has been reclaimed from 
the marsh and is connected with the cultivated tields, though 
such fields still go by the name of marshes, Others are just 
beyond the cultivated land and lie on the open grass-grown 
marsh, but none of these is far from the rising ground. - 


Red Hil I. Langenhoe. 


The first Red Hill explored here belongs to this latter class, 
its northern end being about 50 feet south of the ploughed 
field known as Fourteen Acre Marsh. It is roughly four- 
sided and rounded at the corners, with the exception of the 
north-west, where there is a protuberance or extension of 
about 48 feet by 36 feet. The whole is surrounded by a well- 
marked bank and diteh, while there is a slight irregular outer 
bank, which appears to have come about by the cleansing of 
the diteh at some remote time. The ditch at the south side 
also seems to have been modified and to have been opened out 
on either side and in the middle, in order to drain the water 
away down the marsh; but this may be some alteration in the 
original plan, in whieh probably the diteh was carried 
regularly round the mound. 

The greater length of the enclosed space, from bank to 
bank, is about 230 feet, and its width in the main portion is 
about 175 feet; but at the northern end, including the 
extended corner, it is 210 feet wide. Its longer axis is nearly 
north and south, and the south end of the enclosure is more 
rounded and somewhat narrower than the north. 

The whole has the appearance of a small camp raised a few 
feet above the marsh Jevel, and at some earlier time the 
interior has been cultivated, narrow stetehes showing clearly 
on the grass-crown surface. These are about 4 feet or less in 
width, and such narrow stetehes are said to date from not 
later than Saxon times. At the present time they are made 
i “2 8 feet and even wider, according to the nature of the 
soil. 

It was decided to open a section beginning about the 
centre of the enclosure and working towards the west. The 
summer having been unusually dry and hot, the surface was 
found to be very hard, and, although red in appearance, was 
of a tenacious clayey nature, possibly the result of flooding 
for many centuries. After the turf and about six inches of the 
top had been removed, the soil consisted mostly of finely dis- 
integrated red burnt earth, containing many pieces of the 
roughly-shaped burnt clay usually associated with Red Hills, 
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as well as some fragments of pottery, some slag, and a few 
pieces of bone. 

The red earth was found to extend only to an average 
depth of about 2 feet 6 inches, and to rest on the irregular 
weathered clay of the earlier salting surface. The a 
this was marked by a thin dark layer, apparently the carbon- 
aceous remains of the plants which were growing at the time 
the burnt earth was deposited. 

The briquetage was found not only seattered throughout 
the red soil, but occurred in occasional patches, as did also 
some unburnt clay and wood ashes, These in the sections 
mostly showed in eurved seams, and the whole had the 
appearance of soil that had been ‘ tipped,’ being in a succes- 
sive series of hummocks. 

Detached seetions were then carried ont on a north and 
south line centrally through the mound, From the centre 
southwards it was found that the red earth mereased m 
depth owing to the slope of the marsh towards the water, 
while the south end of the mound had been raised so as 
to be about on the same level as its northern end. At 
the extreme south end near the bank the depth of the red 
earth ran from 4 feet to 5 feet 4 inches, where an inequality 
in the old surface oceurred. The red earth of the southern 
portion was of a finer description than that revealed hy 
the east and west section, where it was shallower, and it 
contained a larger proportion of fine wood ash mixed evenly 
throughout the mass. There was, however, a smaller propor- 
tion of briquetage and pottery, In a northern direction the 
red earth was found to thin out gradually, and the upper 
portion of the enclosure, together with the extension of the 
north-west eorner and the northern bank, was found to consist 
of stiff clayey earth similar to that in the ordinary marsh 
surface, and in it were only very slight traces of burnt earth. 

The first trench was next carried to the west through the 
hank ond ditch, the total length of this trench being 124 feet 
and 3 feet in width. The red earth was here found to extend 
beyond the bank, and in forming the ditch it had first been 
removed and placed over the red earth under the crest of the 
bank, line of dark stain between the two marking the old 
surface line. The diteh had been eut down into the marsh 
elay and the material used to form the upper part of the 
bank. Beyond the outer bank the burnt earth was found to 
trail out rapidly. (Fig. 3 |1].) 

The ground about the south diteh appeared to have had 
some subsequent disturbance, and the ditch was here fonnd to 
be filled to a depth of 2 feet 3 inches with elay mud containing 
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little burnt earth. Below this, however, the red earth was 
found, and it had not been entirely eut through in forming 
the ditch. The section on the south bank, like that on the 
west, showed a double layer of red earth, but the upper one 
forming the top of the bank was much mixed with marsh 
mudd, | 

Holes were dug on the marsh to the west and south outside 
the enclosure, at about 50 feet from the crest of the bank. 
On the west a distinct trace of the red earth with many small 
pieces of burnt elay, to a thickness of 3 to 4 inches, overlaid 
the surface of the old salting, and above it had accumulated 
1 foot 6 inches of the stiff brown marsh mud. 

On the south the traces of red earth were less well marked. 
Some digging was also done on the east and south-east 
beyond the enclosure, as the broken ground had an artificial 
appearance, Only a few pieces of what appeared to be 
Roman tile were found however, and these oecurred near the 
surface, No trace of red earth was found in this direction. 

The digging revealed no definite character in the mound. 
Although the red soil varied in parts as regards its texture, 
it had everywhere the same appearance of a rubbish tip. 
Nothing in the nature of construction, even of the most 
primitive deseription, was anywhere met with, neither was 
there the slightest indication of a ‘ working floor.’ 

Where patches of the briquetage occurred it was clear that 
the fragments were not in any structural position, but had all 
been broken up and mixed indiscriminately before they were 
deposited. So also with the wood ash when it occurred in 
masses; there was no indication that this was the remains of 
a fire in position, but appeared to be merely rubbish brought 
from elsewhere. 

There was nothing that pointed to the site having been 
occupied to any extent, for the ordinary domestic relica were 
very seldom met with. A small quantity of pottery was 
found, but this consisted entirely of fragments most of them 
quite small. The few pieces having a definite character are 
Late-Celtic, and it seems probable that the pottery is all of 
the same period. (See fig. 7 [1-9]. 

Bones were extremely scarce, and oyster and other shells 
were not common. The domestic relics occurred at all levels, 
and in a manner not inconsistent with their having been 
brought with the burnt soil. 


Red Hill FEL. Langenhoe. 
The second Red Hill explored was about 250 yards north- 
east of that just deseribed, (Fig. 1.) 
VOL, XXII, N 
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This mound, together with another more to the west (No. IL}, 
has been taken into the field locally known as ‘ Fourteen Acre 
Marsh, although according to the ordnance map this tield 
contains as many as 21 acres. Having been under cultivation 
for many years, all external character of this second Red Hill 
has been totally obliterated, and a fleet carried round its 
western and southern sides. From the large quantity of 
briquetage and pottery which the plough had brought to 
the surface, it was thought that it might prove to be a 
favourable site to explore. 

As far as could be seen by the colour of the soil when it 
was freshly turned up by the plough, the extent of this mound 
would seem to be very nearly the same as the first explored. 

A trench was begun m an east and west direction about 
the centre of the mound, and from this a second trench 
running to the north. 

A somewhat greater depth of red earth was here found than 
in the former mound, and im it was a larger quantity of 
briquetage, but otherwise no further feature was met with. 
The red earth pene the same sort of appearance, nothing 
in the nature of construction ora working floor being apparent. 
The weathered elay of the earlier surface was found to run 
very irregularly, rising in one part to within 1 foot 6 inches 
of the present surface, but it lay mostly at a depth of about 
4 or 5 feet 

At the middle of the north and south trench the bottom was 
found to run down to a depth of 6 feet. The lower part 
of the filling, however, was not red earth but dark clay 
mud, and in this was a far larger proportion of pottery 
and animal bones. Some briqnetage also oceurred in this 
mud which differed in character from that found in the 
red earth. On this account this deep portion was followed 
further, and was found to be a hole about 15 feet by 10 feet, 
such as commonly occurs on the saltings (x on fig 3, 
section 2.) About 1 foot of dark mud covered the bottom, 
and the objects found in it are of a different character from 
those in thered earth. The briquetage can mostly be classified 
in a similar manner to that from the higher horizon, and the 
objects appear to have served the same functional purposes, 
They vary, however, in material, colour, and form, from any 
objects so far met with elsewhere. 

A remarkable and almost complete bowl of black ware 
with indented base, and ornamented on the upper portion 
with interlacing semi-circles and dots, was found near the 
bottom, and close to it the large part of a small pedestalled 
vase of rude workmanship, (Figs. 8 and 8*,) 
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These, like the pottery found in the red earth, are of the 
Late-Celtie period, but appear to be earlier types. Two red 
deer antlers, skulls of Bos fawrus and longifroens, and many 
bones were also associated with these relics. 


Red Hill VI. Langenhoe. 


The third Red Hill explored was the most: easterly of those 
on Langenhoe Marsh, this being close to a small isolated 
cottage known as the New Found Ont, which has given 
the name to the part of the open marsh just beyond the culti- 
vated land on which the mound is situated. 

Mueh of the south-western portion had been carted away, 
but the greater proportion of the mound remained undis- 
turbed, as well as the ditch with which it was protected. In 
plan it may be said to be pear-shaped, being 180 feet long by 
about 110 feet wide at the middle, and having an elevation of 
about 4 feet above the present surface of the marsh. 

A series of cuttings were opened on lines from the centre 
running to the south and to the east, passing through the 
bank and ditch in both directions. The north-west portion 
was also dug into in two places, In all eight sections were 
opened, and in each much the same conditions were found as 
in the previous diggings. 

‘Lhe proportion of fine red earth was greater than in the 
other two mounds, there being considerably less briquetage, 
which seems to be a general rule when fine red earth 1s found, 
briquetage oceurring mostly in patches with coarser and more 
mixed material. Nearly all the cuttings disclosed a deposit 
of iron oxide about half an inch in thickness, covering the 
surface of the weathered clay at the base of the red earth. 
This appears to have been washed out of the soil by the 
water easily percolating the loose burnt earth until reaching 
the clay. Patches of iron oxide are found here and there in 
most Red Hills. but the way the entire base of this one seemed 
to be covered with it was quite exeeptional. 

The ditch on the east side was found to have been eut on 
the edge of the red earth and a few inches below it. The 
inner side of the diteh only remained, it having been gradually 
worked outwards during the process of cleansing, so that the 
centre on the surface is now 10 feet to the east of the original 
centre, 

In the lower portion of the red earth under the bank was a 
thin seam of white clay, apparently washed there by some 
high tide during the formation of the mound, A layer of 
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iron deposit rested on this clay seam and another was on the 
old marsh surface below. 

Between this Red Hill and the first two noticed are two 
others, one on a ploughed field, the surface of which exhibits 
an considerable quantity of the same Roney and briquetage 
as that in the mounds explored. (No. V. on plan.) 

The other is a little lower on the marsh, and the material 
from the centre has been removed for agricultural purposes, 
leaving a hollow which has been transformed into a pond, 
(No. IV.). A complete section of the edge remains, which 
exhibits no special features. 

To the west nearer Peldon are several mounds, one of 
which near the road has the same ecamp-lke character as two 
of those already deseribed. A large portion of the material 
has been removed, leaving extensive sections, but there was 
no trace of anything more definite than in the mounds that 
had heen explored. Rabbits have burrowed freely in this 
mound and have thrown out a quantity of briquetage of the 
sume description as that in the other mounds of the district. 

Although Langenhoe Marsh extends for nearly two miles to 
the east no Red Hills are known in this lower part, but there 
are two large conical mounds of elay, the larger of which is 
close to the sea-wall, (4A and B on an) 


Season 1907. 
Red Hull X. Goldhanger. 


The work of the second season began with the superticial 
examination of the Red Hills to be found on the north side of 
the Blackwater estuary, between Maldon and Tollesbury. 
They are most numerous on the south-west of Goldhanger, 
where the sea-wall passes close to most of them, and in 
several cases much of the material has been removed for 
capping the wall. 

In one that had been cut into in this way we found at a 
depth of 14 inches some red Samian, forming part of a 
straight-sided bowl. Close to this mound was a masa of 
oyster and mussel shells with many winkles and cockles, 

To the west of Goldhanger we came on a large mound of 
$4 acres in extent, standing in the grass-grown marsh and 
completely surrounded with a ditch, which is only broken by 
the causeway to the gate on the northern end. It is now 
cultivated, although not joined to the tilled land, and the 
crops which it yields are said to be considerably heavier than 
those of any other land on the farm to which it belongs. 
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It was decided to excavate here, as beyond the ploughing 
of its surface it appeared to have been wholly undisturbed in 
any way, and from its vast proportions it was thought that 
remains of a definite character might more probably be met 
with. 

To explore a mound of this extent it was necessary to carry 
out operations on a larger seale; eight men were accordin: Ly 
engaged, and were digging for nearly five weeks, during which 
sixteen large cuttings were made, and 8,436 cubie feet of soil 
were excavated, 

From all this digging no other feature was revealed than 
that the soil was an accumulation of shot material. Its nature 
was similar in most respects to that of the mounds previously 
explored, the sections showing a series of conical heaps such 
as would result from material having been brought from else- 


where and ares 

Interspersed at various levels in the red soil were in several 
places thin bands of white clay, and in one part was an 
accumulation of bedded elay, which rose to a height of three 
feet above the old surface. At the base of it, and overlying 
the old marsh level, was a layer of red earth from 2 to 3 inches 
thick, while several thinner veins of red earth and oceasional 
pieces of briquetage occurred throughout the mass. The 
whole appeared to be water laid. (Fig. 3 [4 and 5}.) 

The shape of the mound is very irregular, but with the 
exception of a spur that is formed on the northern portion 
it consists entirely of red burnt earth, which varies from 3 to 
upwards of G feet, the elevation of the mound above the sur- 
rounding marsh level being from 24 to 3 feet. 

Large quantities of briquetage were found, and of the 
special forms pedestals, which have been so rarely found in 
other sites, were here most plentiful,as were also the T-pieces 
and firebars, These objects were of a more friable nature 
than those found at Langenhoe, ond this seems to have 
resulted from a larger admixture of sand and small flints 
in the clay of which they were formed, It is noteworthy that 
the alluvium of the district is largely composed of gravel, 
while at Langenhoe it is almost wholly of elay. 

Other relies were extremely scarce; the pottery was of a 
superior description to that found at Langenhoe, though also 
of Late-Celtic character. (Fig. 10.) 7 

The ground all round the enclosure was searched for traces 
of the red earth, but not the slightest sign of it was found 
except at the south-west corner, where an old counter wall 
forms an angle close to the mound. Here a distinet layer of 
red earth was found at a depth of 2 feet to 2 feet 6 inches. 
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which extended fora width of about 130 feet. What remained 
consisted mostly of granular pieces. water-worn and laid 
down with a gravelly Japeatt. over which the marsh mud had 
accumulated and in which no gravel or burnt earth oceurred. 

A ltttle distance from the Hed Hill is a fresh water stream 
known as Bowstead Brook, and in former times before the sea- 
wall was constructed this must have been a tidal creek 
extending for a considerable way inland. In the bed of this 
stream, about a quarter of a mile to the north of the Red Hill, 
there is a series of rectangular depressions or tanks, and a 
bank which extends across the flat of the old creck. 

With the hopes that this might have been a working site 
connected with the Red Hill some digging wis done here, 
A layer of wood ashes and burnt earth was found, but it 
was of an entirely different deseription from the burnt earth 
of the Red Hills. 

Some pottery which appears to be mediaeval together with 
a quantity of pieces of thick tile sumilar to Homan tile were 
found. The digging was not very productive, and there was no 
evidence to show that these works were in any way connected 
with the Red Hills. 

A trial digging was also made during the last two days 
in the remains of a Red Hill near Goldbanger Creek, Much 
of the material of this mound has at some former time been 
removed in order to repair the sea-wall, and in the exposed 
portion of what remains there were indications that pointed 
more to a working floor than anything previously noticed in 
a Red Hall, , 

A trench was Serene dug here which disclosed two 
flues placed side by side. Their tops had fallen in, but the 
bottoms and sides were lined with a coating of clay, while the 
lower part retained masses of wood ash and burnt earth, 

These occurred quite at the edge of the mound, in the red 
earth of which the flues were constructed, The clay coating 
of the sides of the flues did not at all resemble the usual luting 
found in Red Hills, and it was not clear that the flues were 
eo-evnl with the formation of the mound. Inthe alluvial mud 
helow the red earth was a layer of kitehen midden staf, 
iti which were large quantities or animal bones, VALET, mussel, 
and other shells, together with other pottery which differs from 
that generally found in the Red Hills, being of the Romano- 
British period. The limited amount of digging at this spot 
was insufficient to show in what relation these different 
phenomena stood to one another, it being possible that the Hues 
are of later construction than the Red Hills. Further digging 
will be necessary to show what the conditions really are, 
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With regard to the objects of briquetage, whenever large 
quantities have been found, much care has been taken to 
ascertain if the fragments might possibly be im position, 
and the men were offered generous rewards in the event of 
their finding such objects without damaging them, but quite 
without result. 

Many groups of pieces were also kept together, and much 
time has been spentin the attempt to join these, but only 
in rare instanees has this been met with success. 

Some suggestion as to the shape of a vessel or chamber is 
afforded by some pieces which were found together at 
Goldhanger, formmg portion of a flat base with part of 
the side, which appears to be curving over to form a roof, 
that seems to have been arched. It was open at one end. 
and the corners at the back were rounded. What remains of 
the floor is only about 12 inches in width, but one end is 
missing, and it may have been originally about | foot 6 inches 
or more wide, In depth it is abowt 94 inches inside. The 
height is uncertain, but it was probably about 12 or 15 inches, 
while the thickness of the sides varies from 4 inch to § inch. 
Fragments of similar chambers are fairly abundant, many of 
the rounded corners having been found, some of them pierced 
with a cireular hole, (Fig. 16 [1, 2, 3].) 

All the fragments of such chambers show that they were 
formed by hand, and have been finally shaped up with a knife 
after the elay had partially dried and become what the 
potter ealls ‘ green.’ 

From fragments previously found at Langenhoe the sha 
of this chamber had already been conjectured before the dis- 
eovery of the large portion at Goldhanger. 

In general form they may be compared with the firecla 
ovens made im comparatively recent times at Bideford, 
which were used for bread-baking. These are described and 
illustrated in Jewitt's Ceramic Art of Great Britavn,* 

Some pieces of these or similar chambers have marks of 
wattles, as if the clay had been built on a frame of basket- 
work, but these are rather exceptional. (Figs. 15 [4] and 
16 [3 and 8].) There are some pieces, flat or very slightly 
curved, which have evidently formed covers of some kind, and 
may well have been used to close the openings of such cham- 
bers as these just referred to. These covers are usually thinner 
than most of the Inting, and ther edges have been trimmed 
with a knife. 

The ‘firebar’ is one of the most distinctive and charac- 
teristic forms met with in all Red Hills. (Figs, 11 and 12.) 
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In the large mound at Goldhanger upwards of 350 portions 
of these objects were found. Although so numerous and 
widely distributed, no perfect specimen has yet been met 
with, neither have the pieces forming a complete one yet been 
‘ob together. From the portions found, however, there is no 
doubt as to its shape, which resembles very closely the modern 
furnace bar, being thicker in the centre, where it forms a 
shoulder, and tapering to a pomt at either end. They vary 
considerably in size, but seem mostly to have been from about 
10 to 15 inches long, and 7 inch to 1} inch in thickness. 

‘Wedges’ are short triangular pieces about 3 mches long 
by 1 a) thick, These are very rarely found, but two or 
three perfect specimens have been obtained. | Fig.12[1,2,3,4],) 

‘T’ pieces are roughly circular bars, having at one end a 
amid! cross bar, which only exceeds the width of the stem in 
two directions, The opposite end is always imperfect. (Fig. 14.) 

‘Pedestals’ are also circular bars, but they spread ont all 
round, forming a solid and substantial base, and occasionally 
this is squared; the stem end is always broken, In size, like 
all varieties of the briquetage, they vary considerably, but 
they are generally larger than ‘T’ pieces, though both these 
forms approach one another so nearly that it is sometimes 
dificult to distinguish between them. In most sites both 
these objects are uncommon, but the large mound at Gold- 
hanger yielded a great number of examples, about tifty ‘T" 
pieces and bisohy Reaeetle being found, besides sixty or seventy 
pieces of such objects which could not be classified (Fig. 13), 

‘Handles’ are pieces roughly formed in the hand and 
having the ends es and flattened. These were found at 
Goldhanger, but have not been noticed elsewhere, One or 
two were found perfect, (Fig 15 [1, 2, 3],) 

There are many other pieces having special character, show- 
ing adoption to varied circumstances, but owing to their 
iis Serene and sierrale intention, it would serve no 

: urpose to attempt fturther description, As far as pos- 
aible Siess have been classified and peanitied. ie 

Very few similar objects seem to have been found elsewhere 
but on the Essex coast. 

In Rochester Museum there are some from the Upehurch 
Marshes (Fig. 24). They consist of straight flat bars, one of 
which is 15 inehes in length and perfect, which seem to 
correspond to the firebars of the Essex mounds with the exeep- 
tion of the tapering ends, There are also small pedestals all 
of which are cupped underneath, the Essex specimens being 
solid, These differences may be purely loeal, and in other 
respects they closely resemble the objects from the Red Hills. 
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Tt is also said that extensive stretches of red earth are 
found on the Upchurch marshes. 

At Peterborough, in an ancient ditch near the cathedral 
ehureh, several pieces similar to tirebars were found, and these 
are preserved im the local museum. 

The pieces we have called * landles’ somewhat resemble the 
better known and more widely distributed * hand-bricks,’ but 
no instance exactly corresponding to the * hand-bricks’ has yet 
been met with in a Red Hill. | 

Some idea of the relative proportions of the burnt earth 
and the briquetage found in Red Hiils may be interesting. 
Taking as an instance, without going into detail, the large 
mound at Goldhanger, the following calculations have been 
made in round numbers. The total amount of red éarth 
excavated was 6,000 cubie feet, or 245 cartloads of a cubic 
yard each. In this was found 88 cubie feet or a little more 
than three ecartloads of briquetage, Large as this quantity 
may seem it forms only about 1 per cent. of the bulk of the 
red earth. Slag is in comparatively small proportions, being 
only about 5 per cent. of the briquetage. All other relies are 
in quite insignificant quantities. Of the total amount of red 
earth, which constitutes at least three acres of the mound, it is 
estimated that it contains 20,000 cubic vards of red earth, 

About 150 to 200 Red Hills are recorded in Essex. 

The Committee is of opinion that the evidence so far pro- 
duced does not warrant any detinite conclusions as to how 
such vast quantities of burnt material came about, neither is 
there at present any satisfactory explanation of the purposes 
served by the objects it contains. 

The evidence 1s as yet imperfect and may appear somewhat 
contradictory, but a summary of the results of the exploration 
wt this stage may perlaps now be given. | 

The materials and objects of the mounds in the two districta 
examined partake of the natural character of the alluvium of 
the district; thus at Langenhoe both show a marked absence 
of gravel and small flints, while at Goldhanger the conditions 
are reversed, 

The objects more or less common to all Red Hills display 
special character and varied uses, implyimyg an industry of no 
very simple or primitive nature, and the site where it was 
carried on would therefore be expected to bear some detinite 
traces of its operations. 

With the exception already referred to, which has not 
yet been investigated, no indication of structural character 
oF _aarpearene of a working floor has been found in a Red 
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The red earth in all cases is confined to a restricted and 
definite area in a compact mass, and very rarely is even a 
trace of it found far beyond the limits of the mound, 

The surface of the alluvium on whieh the mound rests 
is the early natural surface, and this has not been previously 
removed, as has often been stated, and an accumulation ot 
mud to a depth of a foot or more has taken place on the top 
of the surrounding marsh since the mounds were made. 

The mounds were deposited on or near the line of the 
old high-water mark before the formation of the sea-walls, 
and the land on which most of them stand was liable to be 
washed by the high tides, and some of them were covered 
by the sea during the construction of the mounds, as is shown 
by the bands of bedded clay at different levels in the red 
earth. 

Domestic relies are found in such insignificant quantities, 
and these are in positions as to indicate that the mounds were 
net occupied sites. 

Most Red Hills which have not been interfered with by 
agriculture or other causes are surrounded by a bank and 
ditch. The ditch has been found in some cases where the 
superticial character has been lost by continual Upeagens 
Nothing has yet been found to show at what period the ditch 
was added, Other mounds exist side by side with Red Hills of 
similar shape and extent, and differing only in not bemg 
formed of burnt earth. 

There are indications in one wound that the industry lasted 
over a considerable period, durmg which it underwent some 
niocdifieation, the earlier objects of briquetage not being 
associated with red earth. 

The pottery found in the mounds indicates a date not later 
than the first century A.D. 

As regards the industry itself, there is as yet no evidence 
that has been recognised. 

Pottery and salt-making are the two most general sugges- 
tions. The fact that Red Hills appear to be found on the 
Upchurch Marshes gives support to the pottery theory, as does 
also the saggar and fiue-like nature of ¢his briquekage On 
the other hand there are no remains of spalt ware as would 
be expected from pottery refuse, and many of the pieces of 

ttery that have been found were those in domestic use, 
naving been riveted, 

Salt-making perhaps 1s the simplest suggestion to meet 
some of the conditions, but this in no way explains the vast 
quantities of burnt carth nor the shape and nature of the 
mounds. ‘he objects of briquetage also seem unsuited to this 
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industry, there being a great absence of pieces whieh might 
have formed circular pans or vessels for holding liquids, 

The Red Hills, as shown by the relies, are limited to an 
early and definite period, while salt-making has continued on 
the Essex coast even to the present time. If, therefore, the 
Red Hills are refuse from this industry, 1 would be natural to 
expect refuse indicating ditferent periods. The excavations 
have been frequently visited by Messrs. Miller Christy, 
Dalton, Henry Laver, Philtp Laver, Col. Ruck, and the Hon, 
Secretary and other members of the Committee. 


APPENDIX. 
THe GEOLOGICAL ASPECTS Of THE RED Hints PROBLEM. 
By W. H. Datror, Esq., F.GS., FCS. 


The distribution of the known Red Hills suggests other 
considerations than those based on their structure and com- 
position, They are limited to Essex and (it is said) North 
Kent. All that are known and have been mapped have the 
following elements of situation in common : 

1. They oecur at or near the foot of gentle slopes of London 
Clay, sometimes capped with Glactal or Post-glacial pravel, 
sometimes devoid of such, or showing mere traces thereof in 
occasional pebbles seattered over the slope, the lower margi 
of whieh is fringed with # belt of marme alluvium of varying 
width, 

2. A few are patches rather than mounds, lying on the 
slopes; the vast majority are mounds rising through the 
later part of the alluvium, but im all cases, apparently, resting 
on the earlier beds, no certain instance being known of their 
extending down through the alluvium to the London Clay, 

8. They predominate on the lateral branches of estuaries 
and tidal backwaters, rarely atfeeted by storms or heavy seas, 
very few being on alluviam facing the open sea, if that term 
ean be applied to the complex admixture of sandbank, shoal, 
and channel off our Essex const. 

These geological and topographical peculiarities at once 
explain the limitation to Essex and Kent. The London Clay 
of Suttolk, whilst extending all along the seaboard of that 
county, is for most of its length below sea-level, whilst the 
southern end, from Felixstowe to Hollesley, forms o line of 
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eliff, broken only by the narrow and rather steep-sided 
estuary of the Deben. Here, as on the cliffedged portions of 
the Essex coast at Harwich, Walton, Clacton, Mersea, South- 
end, ete, the essential conditions for Red Hills are missing, 
though their recurrence from Benfleet to Tilbury is an argu- 
ment for anticipating that some Ned Hills, as yet unrecorded, 
may be found in that region. 

The alleged Red Hills in Fowlness and others of the group 
of allovial islands between the Crouch and the Thames 
seem to offer exceptions to the first of the conditions set forth 
above, in that they are separated by deep channels from any 
rising land. But until they have been examined and found to 
be true Red Hills, as distinguished from mounds of other 
nature, it is premature to discuss them. 

Conelusive evidence has not yet been secured that the 
present tidal range obtained at the period of the formation of 
the Red Hills. Arguments for the subsidence of the region 
sinee the Roman occupation, and within the last century, do 
not absolutely prove that the Red Hills were above tidal reach 
in Late-Celtic times. On the other hand, whilst the marine 
origin of the entire thickness of the alluvium is @ priori a 
legitimate presumption, and marine fauna occupy the marsh 
ditches, the occurrence of shells of other than edible forms has 
not been deteeted in the excavated material, and the precise 
nature of the clay interealated in this material has not been 
demonstrated. ‘Terrestrial fauna do not disprove marine de- 
position of the enclosing strata, 


THE CHEMICAL EXAMINATION OF SOME SUBSTANCES FROM 
THE Ren HILL or Essex. 


By J. H. B. Jenkins, Esq., FCS, 


The Red Hills of Essex are almost entirely made up of red 
earth, which extends from the somewhat raised surface to a 
depth of 3 to 6 feet, where the unaltered clay is met. Distri- 
buted throughout this red earth are considerable quantities of 
the débris of objects, very crude in eharacter, but yet obviously 
artificially fashioned and fired, At present there seems no 
consensus of opinion as to what this débris represents, and, 
provisionally, the non-committal word briquetage is used to 
cover such débris generally. It will be understood that in this 
paper this word includes the fragments which in previously 
published papers were referred to as ‘crude pottery,” but does 
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not inelude the rare fragments of the more highly finished 
‘domestic pottery.’ Se 

It was thought that chemical examination might assist m 
answering the question whether the clay found underneath 
and about a Red Hill is the same as that represented in the 
briquetage and red earth of which the Red Hill is composed. 
If the chemical analyses showed any radical differences, it 
would be evidence that the red earth, ete. had been transported 
to its present site from other places of origin sufficiently 
remote for the clay to have a different character. 

Exeept where otherwise stated, the samples examined, as 
enumerated below, were taken from the Red Hills of the 
Langenhoe district. 

The following samples were analyzed : 

(1) Red earth, —A shovelful was received. It was of a 
loose and friable character and of a purplish-brown colour, 
with every appearance of having been burnt, It was in the 
condition of fine powder, with small soft lumps which could 
be readily crushed between the fingers. If the lumps were 
broken across without crushing they were seen to be very 
porous, being riddled through with minute passages, often 
about one-hundredth of an inch in diameter, and apparently 
made by rootlets, 

Everyone who has examined the Red Hills seems to have 
remarked upon the presence in them of particles of charcoal; 
but if we may judge from the present sample of red earth, a 
superticial examination gives no idea of the intimate way in 
which the charcoal exists. This is due to the fact that much 
of the charcoal is present in very small particles which have 
been entirely coated over with the red dust so os to have 
acquired the same appearance as the red earth itself. Many 
of the small red lumps, on being broken, thus proved unex- 
pectedly to be of charcoal, and, further, on rubbing out under 
the spatula any pinch of the red earth powder, black streaks, 
due to the previously invisible particles of charcoal, were 
invariably seen, 

(2) A fragment of briquetage, about half an inch thick and 
a square inch or so in superticies. It was red im colour, with 
less of the purplish tint than is present in the red earth. 

(3) and (4). Samples of stif clay, of ight yellowish brown 
colour, taken respectively from (35) besiole a Red Hill, and 
(4) underneath a Red Hill (‘ Side" Clay and ‘ Lower’ Clay of 
the table of analyses). 

(5) Fused portion.—lt is doubtful if any of the fragments 
of briquetage were pei Tene glazed, but, very rarely, 
portions of the surface are foun whigh bear a coarse, thick. 
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and generally cracked glaze, and, apart from the briquetage, 
sinall lumps of material, in a more or less vitrified condition, are 
come across, One of these little lumps, semi-vitritied by 
fusion, was analyzed. It had generally a light green colour, 

(6 and 7) Fused portions from Goldhanger—For comparison 
with No. 5 sample, two other pieces of fused material were 
examined. They were obtained from a Red Hill at Gold- 
hanger, and consisted of lumps of clay, the one surface of 
which had been vitrified by heat, in one case to such «an 
extent that the fused surtace had flowed down 60 88 bo colleet 
into glassy tears. The more vitritied portions of these two 
lumps were ¢xamined. Their colour was hight ereenish, 

(5) Some doubt exists as to whether the unaltered clay, 
lying underneath and about the Red Hills, ean be identified 
with London clay. A Ram ple of London Clay was therefore 
analyzed; it was of the usual stiff character and of a prey 
colour, quite different from the light yellowish brown of 
Sam ples a ancl 4 The London ela F Wiis obtained from a Wel). 
boring at East Ham, and I am indebted for it to Messrs. Isler 
and Company. 

To get the clays, etc. into a uniform condition for com- 
parative analysis, they were, as a preliminary step, dried at 
120°C., and then ignited; the loss would represent mainly 
moisture and chemically combined Water, Any emal| quantity 
of organie matter present would also be destroyed, and, 
undoubtedly in the case of sample 1, red earth, an appreciable 
proportion of the loss on ignition would be due to the presence 
of charcoal, ete. The following were the losses suffered - 


(1) (2) (4) (4) (5) (6) 
Side Lower Fuse] London 

Water, Free = Red Earth. Briquetage. Clay, Cliy, Substance. Clay, 
(Lass at Le Cl.) | 21), , . Oey, sary, G2", Dri", 
W ater, peepee S7"l, 





js) ha 
(Farther loss on | 
ignition, ) ols), ath"), Bel Pl 116"), Ha 


No significance attaches to the figures for free water, which 
only indicate the degree of dampness of the samples when the 
analyses Were commenced, 

When the clays 3 and 4 were moulded, and then fired in a 


mutile, the objects were very similar in appearance and colour 
to the briquetage. 
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The following table gives the results of the analyses: 


ANALYSES OF MATERIALS FROM RED HILLS, 


1 2 4 b ti 7 8 
a | ¢ - s | Fel Eels z 
= fi 2 3 -2 |-=6|/—_=8/15_2 
e/a] * | a] #) 28] 20/8 * 
Silica Sit), 78 | T10| 747] G28] Ger] — | — | «a7 
Alor ina Al,O,| 125] W7| 182] 186] 4T] — | — 123 
Oxide of Iron Fe,(, iT t4 67 | 14 eT} — _ a7 
Lime Cat) ier 5} Nil | Ha} — — 1-3 
Magnesia Mgt) vel m| wl as] a7] — |] — 1 
Potash KO | ag) te) aa] 29) 9] a4] 16 
Soda Na, | val aval as} as] et] oa] ool a 
100r2 To 





79°6 | 10S ore | 1Otrs 


In comparing the analytical results, it is necessary to point 
out that, though the briquetage, red earth, and clays (3 and 4) 
are all taken from the Langenhoe district, they are not all 
associated with the same Red Hill; some variations in COMPO 
sition were therefore to be expected. The essential similarity 
in chemical nature of the briquetage, red earth, and clays is, 
however, evident,and we may conclude that, if the material 
constituting’ the Red Hill has been transported to its present 
position from some other place of origin, at any rate the 
elay used in its production was of the same character as that 
found in the place to whieh the material has been transported. 

The composition of the clays (3 and 4) is seen to be similar 
to that of die London elay. There seems some evidence, how- 
ever, that the elay about the Red Hills has continued accumu- 
lating since the time when the Red Hills were formed, and 
that would appear to discount the identity with the London 
clay; it is, at any rate, a question for geologists to answer, 

Attention may be drawn to the analysis of the fused or 
vitrified substance (5). Inits general composition it is similar 
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to the clays, but there has been a significant increase in the 
amount of alkalies, and this increase is almost exclusively 
found in the soda. Instead of the potash and soda being 
present in nearly equal proportion, the potash being slightly 
in excess of the soda and the joint alkalies amounting to about 
3% per cent., we find, in the case of the fused portion, the joint 
alkalies amount to nearly 9 per cent., and there is nearly 
three times as much soda as potash. This seemed interesting, 
and led to the two other pieces of vitrified substance bein 

obtained, this time from Goldhanger (samples 6 and 7), anc 
examined for alkalies ‘The same peculiarity oceurs here, that 
is, a large excess of soda over potash, and a great increase 
over that usually found in a clay. There is no doubt that the 
fusion is due to this accession of sola, apart from which the 
heat to which the elay had been exposed could hardly have 
been sufficient to produce such an effect. 


REMARKS ON THE OsTEOLOGICAL Specimens FOUND IN 
Rep His. 


By E. T. Newton, Esq., ERS, 


As any information regarding the contents of the Red 
Hills is of value, it may not be without interest to record the 
mammahan remains which have been unearthed at Lanyenhoe 
and Goldhanger, and lists are given below. 

Two series were submitted to me from Red Hil] In. 
Langenhoe; the one obtained in a natural hollow below the 
red earth contained the greater number of specimens, The 
grey clay still adhering to these bones looks very like what is 
generally found at the bottom of a pool and it is probable that 
these bones had accumulated in aks place, By far the larger 
number of these remains are referable to the long-faced ox 
(Bos tawrus, var. longifroms), but some of them may be parts 
of a larger kind of ox. Besides these there are a fey remains 
of red deer, sheep, and horse. 

The bones obtained from the burnt earth of Red Hill UI. are 
comparatively few in number, and are parts of small oxen 
and sheep; there are, however, two bones which almost 
certainly belong to a fox. Several of the specimens haye: 
been burnt. 

Lists OF Bones, 
RED HILL L—LANGENHOE, 
Ox (08 faurws)—Lower jaw and be Upper jaw and teeth, Seapula, 


Metacarpul, These seem to be t atest 
longi froma, oo large for Hos 


Horse (Lynne coballus)—Scapuln, BMetacarpal and Phulange. 
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RED HILL IL (uv nep Barta).—LANGENHOE. 


Ox (Sos tawrus, var, leongifrons) 
SHEBF ( Geis aries) 


Various fragments, some burnt, 
RED HILL X.—GULDHANGER. 


HORSE ( Bywws cahalfvs)—Scapula, Metacarpal and phala 
OX (foe taurus).—Lower jaw and teeth, Maxilla and teeth, Serpe la, 
. ania yn ete. These are too large for Aaa longi- 
SHEEP ( (ris arics).—Lower jaw of lamb, Lower jaw of adult. Five Meta- 
carpals of at least two races, One metatorenl, ‘Three 
bhumeri (one very young), 
Hane (Lepus timidus).—_{ Luropeus) Tibia, 


NorTes oN CHARCOAL FROM THE EXCAVATIONS OF THE 
Rep HILts, 
By Arraur H. Lrecs, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. 
Mr. Francis W. Reader handed to me several boxes of 


charcoal from the Red Hills of Essex, and I have been able 
to distinguish the following plants: 


RED HILL, GOLDHANGER. 


Ulex enropens, (7) Furze. 

Cytisns seoparina. Broom. 

Pyros Auenparia, (?) Monntiin Ash, 
Cratmgua Oxyarantha, Hawthorn. 
Rambucns nigra. Elder, 
Fraxinus excelsior, Ash, 

Ulbnes campestris, Elm. 

Corylos Avellana, Hazel, 
Quercns Robur, Ouk, 

Castanea veuca, Sweet Chestnut. 
Salix alba, Willow, 


RED HILL Ill, LANGENHOE. 


Pyrug Aucuparia, (¥) Mountain Ash. 
Quercos Robur, Ck. 
Salix alba, Willow, 
TANES AND MOUND, BOWSTEAD BROOK, TOLLESHUNT 
DARCY, ESSEX. 
Gamibicns nigra. Elder, : 
forns nigra. Mulberry, 
Corylus Avellann. Hazel, 
Quercus Hobo, Onk. 
Salix alba, Willow, 
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The pieces of chareoal vary in size from an inch to half an 
inch in diameter or less. 

With regard to the oak, I was led at first to believe that 
several different species were represented, but T have been for 
the present prevailed upon to discard this idea as most unlikely, 
sinee it is improbable that South European or American oaks 
could have been in existence in England in pre-Roman times. 
I have not yet been able to arrive at any detinite reason to 
account for the variety of forms of structure as shown in cross 
sections, Many of these specimens exhibit a wide annular 
ring of growth, whieh means that there was a continual 
formation of wood from spring to autumn, This may indicate 
that the weather was fine, the soil favourable, and that there 
WAS & Vigorous growth in an open situation. Might this mean 
that the plants grew in a low copse? The more or less 
uniform size of the pieces of charcoal may thus be accounted 
for, and possibly also the presence of the other small sticks of 
rather a great variety. There is the other question as to 
what possible purpose such a gathering together of all these 
woods could have served. But I can throw no light on this 

it, 
ary the woods other than oak, there are only a few fragments, 
but sufficient to be able to identify them. 

The sweet chestnut is not so rare, and it 18 satisfactory to 
meet with it, as hitherto there has been little evidence of its 
being found in England at so early a date as the Roman or 
pre-Roman periods. General Pitt-Rivers is said to have found 
some specimens at Woodeuts, in Dorset; and « small piece has 
been identified by Mr, James A. Weale among some chareoal 
which Mr. Reader obtained from excavations conducted on 
the site of Christ's Hospital last year, and which may be of 
the Roman period. | | 

I do not know of any record of mountain ash wood havin 
been found from early remains elsewhere, but Mr. Clement 
Reid, in The Origin of the British Flora, mentions a find of 
the leaves of this tree in a deposit of calcareous tufa, probably 
of Neolithic age, at Caerwys in Flintshire. If the identification 
in the present instance be correct, the specimens form an 
interesting find.” 


Mr. Witmer said the Committee were disappointed not to 
have attained decisive results after two years’ active work; 
but they had collected as many facts as possible, for con- 
clusions to be drawn later. The sites of many Red Hills had 
been indicated and others remamed to be found, but the 
majority were on the sea-side of the alluvium line, The ques- 
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tion was whether these mounds represented ancient industries 
on the spot or were the accumulations of débris from larger 
industries, that had been formed into mounds for a definite 
purpose. The mounds appeared to be ancillary to marshes, 
and some are found of clay only, without red earth. In ancient 
times dry spots were wanted as refuges for the sheep from 
high tides, and the mounds were possibly constructed of 
débris after the Roman period. At Mersea he was informed 
that it was necessary at times to take the sheep to higher 
ground or put them on mounds of this kind. It was in any . 
case certain that when the mounds were first constructed the 
tide flowed all round them. He took the opportunity of 
thanking the Society for the assistance it had given towards 
the exploration of the Red Hills. 


Mr. Reap thought everything supported the view that the 
objects exhibited were made and Reet ip at some distance from 
the places where they were found. Such objects were always 
associated with pottery works, and one of the Roman sites 
represented in the British Museum by similar specimens was 
Upehurch; but the reds resembling a tree-truonk had not 
hitherto been found in England, though he knew of specimens 
from an ancient pottery in Siam. The latter differed in being 
hollow and of stone ware, while they were much later (elevent 
and twelfth century) and more elegant than those exhibited, 
The pots were perched on the top of these columns in the 
kiln, and many of them toppled over in the process of firing, 
The pottery found in the mounds was not necessarily SoRREEa 
iba the kiln-rests and other implements used in the manu- 
acture. 


Mr. Hore remarked on the searcity of pottery fragments 
in comparison with the briquetage and other implements of 
pottery manufacture, and suggested that wherever the 
material of the mounds came from, it consisted of the débris 
resulting from the manufacture of the very muffles, pedestals, 
etc. of which specimens were on the table, that is to say, of 
the implements used in connexion with the making of pottery 
rather than of pottery itself. These were so plentiful because 
thousands of pieces were made in the simplest fashion and 
only the best selected for use. The red earth was probably 
the resultant of the material heaped up over the fire-bars, 
ete. during the firing. It was evident that brushwood, not 
loge, furnished the fuel for firing the kilus. 


Dr, Laver remarked on the vast amount of material in 
o 8 
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the Red Hills, and asked the meeting to realize the content 
of 26 acres 6 feet deep. There were 240 Red Hills round the 
coast, but they oceurred only on the clay shores, not on sandy 
shores. He could not believe they were intended for refuges, 
for one was 10 to 15 feet above high-water mark, and one 
or two were altogether above the reach of the tide. Many 
were surrounded by a ditch and resembled camps. He had 
been familiar with them from his childhood, but still found 
them a mystery. 


Mr. READER added that, to judge from the composition of 
the mounds, a local industry must have existed not far off, 
and it was unlikely that refuges would have been constructed 
in the neighbourhood of elevated ground. In one case, at 
least, evidence of transport by water was very clear. 


Thanks were ordered to be returned for this communi- 
cation. 


APPENDIX * 


ADDITIONAL REMARKS ON THE PoTTERY AND BRIQUETAGE 
FOUND IN THE Rep Hints or Essex, AND SIMILAR OBJECTS 
FROM OTHER LOCALITIES. 


By Francis W. READER, Esq. 


“The pottery found in the mounds excavated at Langenhoe, 
although clearly to be recognised as that known as Late- 
Celtic, is generally of a very rude description and displays 
little of the skill usually associated with the fictile ware of 
this period, while the number of fragments of coarse vessels 
having rivet holes, indicates a comparative scarcity of pottery 
among the makers of these mounds of burnt earth. 

The most characteristic features general in Late-Celtic 
pottery represented in the Red Hill finds are the beaded base 
and the raised horizontal bands (cordons). 

Red Hill L, Langenhoe, produced very little pottery of 
distinctive character, but there is one piece of a crudely-formed 
beaded hase (fig. 7,[5]), and one of a vessel with a slightly 
angular shoulder (sub-carinated)t and ornamented with bande 
in low relief (shallow-cordons)7 (fig. 7 [7]). 

* These notes have come to hand since i | | ! 
sitet tone to poanilath the pode ire na i oi eta “waco 

These terms have been applied to these charucters by Mr. A. G, Wright, of 
the Colchester Museum, and IT think it best, in view of clearness and uniformity, 


to adopt the terms used by him, particolarly aa local po of this descrip tia 
un well represented in the collection at Colchester, ae as 
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Red Hill ITT, Langenhoe, was more productive of pottery, 
and this possessed much distinctive character, the greater part 
being of a eruder nature than that of any other mound yet 
explored. A large proportion of this pottery came from the 
natural hollow of the original salting surface over which 
the burnt earth had been raised, The almost complete bowl 
and the small pedestal vase were both found in the mud of 
this hollow, and these having been skilfully restored by Mr, A. 
G. Wrirht, DOW 8ppear as shown im the illustrations * 
Figs. § and &* The bowl is very remarkable and has been 
strikingly modelled on the form of the bronze vessels of this 
period. Its shape is one that is not produced naturally by 
‘throwing,’ although it has undoubtedly been made on the 
potter's wheel, but has received elaborate after-manipulation 





As is 
Fig. 8" POTTERY FROM RED HILL 1. LANGENHOE, ESSEX, 


by hand, having its base indented and its surface smoothed 
and burnished, this latter having been performed without 
the aid of the lathe though probably worked on some primitive 
turn-table. 

The same lack of mechanical aid is also apparent in the 
decoration as far as the horizontal grooves bounding the 
ornamented upper portion are concerned, these having been 
executed with some difficulty, though the semi-cireles are more 
regular and have been struck with the compass. The small 
double circles have been neatly impressed with a tool formed 
from a hollow stick or bone. Pottery of this character has been 
discovered in the Lake Dwelling at Glastonbury, and similar 


" Mr. As has also kindly supplied the photographa of these objects anal 
the sectional drawings | 
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ornament appears on some urns discovered in Northampton- 
shire.* Rosettes formed of three impressed circles have 
occurred on a fragment of pottery found at Yarnton, Oxon. t 
The mouth of this bowl is abraded all round, and it is probable 
that it originally had a small everted rim, 

The pedestalled urn is of much inferior manufacture both in 
material and potting, the paste being of a very poor mixture, 
containing lumps of flint, one large piece of which 1s account- 
able for the protuberance near the base, showing on the right- 
hand side of the photograph. It appeared to have been thrown 
with other rubbish into the hole, it being imperfect and in 
fragments. Its condition when found was so bad and the 
edges thickly encrusted with the deposit of iron washed from 
aha earth above, that its restoration has been no easy 

The fragment of cordoned ware (fig. 9 [11]) came from the 
same region as these pots, while the similar piece (fig. 9 [14)]) 
was just above in the red earth and forms a connecting lin 
between the two horizons. As stated above many pieces of 
briquetage of a different character from that in the red earth 
(fig. 18) were found in the mud containing these pots, and 
give reason for supposing that some little period of time 
separated the filling of the hole and the xg Soi of the 
burnt earth, The cordons on the lower fragment have 
been produced partly by the pressure of the finger from the 
inside during ‘throwing,’ and the grooves thus formed onthe 
exterior pic have been accentuated by subsequent burnish- 
ing, while in the case of the fragment from the higher horizon 
the cordons have been formed after the vessel had become 
‘green hard’ by lathing the outside surface, the whole of 
which has been carefully tooled. 

The eruder class of pottery, however, is not confined to the 
lowest portion of the mound as many pieces such as fig. 9 
(3, 5, 7, 8, 9, and 12) oceurred at various depths through- 
out the red earth, and there was nothing to indicate that the 
mass was not fairly homogeneous, and that no great time 
elapsed while it was deposited. 

Although no doubt made on the wheel, some of these frag- 
ments, as well as the small pedestalled vase, are of so rough a 
description as to appear little better than the hand-made 
pottery of an earlier age, No instance of the beaded base 
occurred in No, IDL, and this feature is essentially one that 1s 
produced by means of the lathe, it can however be simulated 


* Victor History of Northamptonshire, 1. 152. 
+ British Museum ffwide te Early Fron Age, p. 1 0, fig 19°. 
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by laborious hand tooling as on that found in No. L. (fig. 7 


r5)}. 

om both these sites (Nos, I, and TIL) the higher class of 
wares is singularly absent and with the exception of the eor- 
doned fragment (fig. 9 [14]) and possibly the small piece of 
everted rim(fig.9 [1 ]), the latheseems nottohave been nol eal bas 

A characteristic form (fig. 0 [18]) is represented which 
has the everted rim and the double curve in the neck, while 
the shoulder is ornamented with finger-nail marks. Another 
well-known class of pot is evideneed by the fragment (fig. 9 
(4]) which has the burnished diagonal Imes forming the 
‘trellis’ or ‘ lattice * pattern. 

The heavy roll rim (fig. 9 [10]) is generally assigned 
to the first century A.D., but this was found by me on the 
surface before excavations had eommenced, and its much 
weathered condition shows that it had long lain in this posi- 
tion, and can hardly therefore invalidate the evidence of all 
the pottery found in the mound itself, which suggests a some- 
what earher date. 

Mound VL, Langenhoe, was singularly devoid of pottery ; 
but among the few fragments that occurred was one with a 
well turned beaded base (fig. 7 [11]), and a piece of large pot 
having two rivet holes, the surface of which has been skil- 
fully smoothed and burnished by lathing (fig. 7 [12]. A 
piece of mediaeval pottery of hard gritty paste and with the 
sagging base (fig. 7 [10]), was found im the filling of the 
diteh, but this in no way affects the age of the mound, as the 
diteh has been repeatedly cleansed, and its formation may have 
been long subsequent to the deposition of the red earth. 

At Red Hill X., Goldhanger, a good selection of pottery 
was obtained, although, considering the large amount of soil 
excavated, it only occurred in very small proportions, Some 
very interesting examples were found which show generally a 
much greater skill in manufacture, a higher development of 
form and a larger size of vessel than was the case at Langenhoe. 

A very high degree of excellence had been obtained m the 
graceful curves and regular polished surface of the vessel to 
which the large fragment represented in fig. 10 [5] belonged. 
It is only a portion of the upper part, the neck having 
the characteristic double curve. It measured 74 inches across 
the mouth and it was probably a bow! or tazza, supported on 
a pedestalled foot, similar in form to one of a group found at 
Little Hallingbury, most of which have been destroyed,* 

Fig. 10 [8], also is one of several fragments of a large 
© Tranactions of the Exseer Archeological Séciely, 2nd Sories, ix. 345, No. 8 
in plate. 
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vase which measured 8 Inches across the mouth, Its rim and 
neck have been shaped and polished by lathing, but the shoulder 
has been combed with horizontal lines on the surface simply 
produced by throwing on the wheel. The tool used appears 
to have been about § inch wide, with irregular teeth, while 
intervals of the surface have been left between the comb-marks. 
The lower portion of the pot remaining is the ordinary surface 
uncom bed, 

A pot of unusual shape is shown by the portion represented 
in fig. 10 [6], of which sufficient was found to give the 
entire form. It is cup-shaped, being 43 inches igh. The 
upper portion is divided into two broad bands by narrow 
beaded eordons, the lower band being ornamented with 
diagonal burnished lines, It is drawn in at the foot, the base 
having a slightly marked bead on the edge. 

The inal grey pot (fig. 10 [7]), has less of the Late- 
Celtic character, being of a continuous flowing outline, while 
the hase is flat and solid. 

Several instances of the beaded base occurred (fig. 10 [4 
and 10)), and one fragment of a sub-earinated form is shown 
(fig. 10 [1]), the lip and shoulder having been turned, while 
the lower part has been subsequently roughened with apphed 
grass and clay. 

A pereauet 4 link with the Langenhoe pottery is provided 
by the piece of cordoned pot (fig. 10 [3]), which compares very 
closely with that represented in fig. 9 [4]. 

It might he straining the evidence too far to claim that the 
character of the pottery from these various sites represents 
difference in time, as of course this may be due merely to local 
variation, 

It is, however, noteworthy that a fragment of the red-lazed 
ware, usually known a5 Samian, was among the finds at 
Goldhanger, and this was well down in the red earth. It is of 
an exceptionally brillant glaze, and in the opinion of Mr. 
H. B. Walters, F.S.A., of the British Museum, is Arretine 
ware, and may date from about 50 no. to 50 an, It is 
sufficient Fads to pomt out the characteristic features 
denoting the various sites and leave the question of chronology 
until more is definitely known of this subject. A great 
advance has been made in this direction during the last few 
years, and further study of the associated groups from Essex 
in the Colchester Museum and elsewhere, in conjunction with 
other discoveries that may occur in the future, will probably 
do much to throw light on this matter. Such variations as | 
have endeavoured to point out may then be shown to have 
more significance. 
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Fig. 11, FIRE-HARS FROM ESSEX RED HILL. 
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Fig. 18. PRA0MENTS OF FEDEXTALS FROM KED HILL X., GOLDHANGRE, Kaskx, 
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Fig. 15. LUTING, ETC. FROM ESSEX ED HILL. 
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Fig. 17, LOUTING, SAGGER PORTIONS, ETC. FHOM ESSEX HED HILL. 
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Even if not evidence of actual difference of period, such 
distinetive characters at least point to the material of the 
mounds having had a varied locality of production, 

A selection of the characteristic objects of briquetage will 
be found represented in figs. 11 to 18. 

As regards the positions in which these objects occurred, 
some care was at first taken to keep them separated according 
to the levels of each foot of material, and those from Nos, L 
and IT. are so recorded in the references to the plates. This 
system has not been continued in the other cases, except tem- 
porarily during excavations, because of the evidently unstrati- 
tied nature of the red soil that has so far been met with, In 
the case of No. IIL, however, this method led to some result, 
for although in the red earth the objects at all levels are of 
much the same desertption, there are distinet differences ob- 
servable in those found in the clay mud beneath the mound. 
Not only did these objects differ somewhat in form, but they 
are more earefully made, and of a closer and finer material 
than those from the mound above. It was only, however, by - 
obtaining a good series of these objects and by keeping them 
distinct that the variation of the two classes became apparent. 

Typical examples of these lower objects are shown on 
fir. 18 and fig. 17 [8 and &] It is curious also that red 
earth does not appear to have been a residuum of the industry 
at this stage, | | 

The comparison of the numbers and distribution of the three 
special forms, firebars, pedestals, and T-pieces, produces some 
interesting points as will be seen by the accompanying table. 


Fircbars. | Peilestala. | T. Pisces. 





Langenhoe I... 
| Langenhoe IIT, 
Langenhoe VI. 
Goldhanger X. 





* Many pieces of circular bors which may have formed ports of either 
of these forms were aleo found. 
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The firebar form is the most constant, and in all cases 
occurs in about equal proportions to the amount of luting met 
with. Pedestals and T-pieces, however, Vary Very much in the 
two localities, both of these being abundant at Goldhanger, 
where pedestals are rather more numerous At. Langenhoe 
very few of either form were found, although instances of 
T-pieces occurred in all the mounds explored, but there was 
only one example of 4 | estal, Among the lower ene from 

Wo. ILL, both these types are absent, but 
there were many bars or supports of um- 
usual forms which may have served a 
similar purpose. (Fig. 18 (3, 9, 10, 11, 
and 12}.) 

At the conclusion of the reading of the 
‘Report, Mr, C. H. Read pointed out that 
supports of similar shape to the pedestals 
had been found in ancient pottery kilns 
at Siam, and he also mentioned to me 
that there were several objects in the 
National Collection from sites other than 
the Essex Red Hills, but of similar 
deseription. These have since been 
shown to me by Mr. Reginald A. Smith, 
and a short account of them may be of 
value, 

The pedestal shape supports from Siam 
have little in common with the Red Hill 
objects, except their general form. This, 
however, is sufficiently suggestive of 
ossible use of pedestals if, in the absence 
of spoilt pottery, it is tho ht probable 
that the materials of which Red Hills are 
composed may be refuse of pottery manu- 
Fig. 19. TORULAR onsECT facture. The followmg note on these 

FROM SIAM, objects has been supplied by Mr. RL. 

Hobson : 

‘The tubular supports were found on the site of the old 
ee situated a few miles north of the ruins of ancient 

sawankalok, on the river Menam Yorne, Siam. Though no 
definite records exist of the period when these potteries were 
active, there is reason to suppose that they existed in the 
eleventh century, and were still working as late as the seven- 
teenth century. The wasters, of which large quantities were 
found around the kilns, consist of a kind of semi-porcelain or 
stoneware with a pale-green celadon glaze, grey stoneware 
with dark-brown treacly glaze and reddish brown unglazed 
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ware. The celacdon appears in far the largest proportion; in fact, 
one whole batch of Eins seems to haves roduced nothing else. 

Among the wasters were o large number of tubular supports 
varying in length from eh tot}inehes. To deseribe a typical 
specimen (tig. 19): a tubular object 13 inches long, with flat 
spreading base 4 inches across, the sides tapering upwards, 
made on the wheel, coarse stoneware with splashes of acct- 
dental glaze acquired in the kiln, hollow, with a vent-hole 
about 3 inches above the base and a number of depressions 
made with the thumb in the lower part. 





Fig. 21. CLAY HAR 
FHOM TREBNITE, 


Fig 20, CLAY OBJECT FOUND AT 
COLA ESTER. BAXONY, 


The use of these objects is put beyond doubt by the appear- 
ance of a rough ring under the base of many of the pots, 
showing the point of contact between the base of the vessel 
and the top of the tubular support, In some instances the 
rings have actually been found to fit the tops of particular 
mi? seh 

‘xseing to more definitely analogous examples of Red Hill 
objects, thet is one which may be a variety of pedestal, and 
which has a distinct local interest as it is said to have been 
found at Colchester (fig. 20), It is 6 inches high and 34 
inches wide at the base. 

The lower part of the stem is swelled out on either side to 
allow of ita being pierced with a loz re-shaped hole 14 inches 
wide by Linch high, The top is spread out into a flat slightly 
inclining table 3} inches wide. It is made of o fine, close, 
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gritty material without any admixture of grass, and is of 
superior manufacture to any of the forms found in the Red 
Hills. 

Perhaps the most striking and suggestive example in the 
National Collection is a clay bar from Trebnitz (fig, 21), Its 
shaft is cireular, 14 inch in diameter, and both ends are 
spread out to a diameter of 2 and 24 inches respectively. Its 
length is 9 inches, and it closely resembles the Red Hill 
pedestals both in shape and material, One of the ends ts 
slightly enpped, in which respect it agrees with the Upehureh 
pedestals. There is also a portion of another from Halle of 
similar shape, but broken across the shaft, as are all those 
from the Ked Hills. Little is at present known regarding 
these German examples, but the bar from Trebnits is impor- 
tant as a suggestion for the complete form of the pedestal, and 
probably also the 'T-piece. 

From Oundle, Northants, is a perfect claybar, 15} inches 





Fig. 22, CLAY BAR FROM OUNDLE, NORTHANTS, 


long (fiz, 22), of tapering form, very similar to the Red Hill 
firebars, but showing local differences in the method of its 
shaping and the material of which it is made, being of a fine 
hard clay much mixed with small flint crains, and it bears no 
grass marks. In many respects it more nearly resembles the 
character of the firebars which Mr. Wilmer has recently 
found in Brittany and are described below. 

Firebars bearing a closer resemblance to the Red Hill types 
are represented by specimens from West Dereham, Norfolk, 
and Limbury, Learrave, Beds. 

From the former are two portions of bars together with a 

iece OF burnt clay 24 inches thick which appears to have 
formed part of a floor. 

With these objects are some fragmenta of Romano-British 
pottery and portions of a hollow flue-tile, but there is no 
evidence that the objects were associated. 

The specimens from Leagrave are two portions of firebars 
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of square section, similar to those of West Dereham and the 
types represented on fig. 11 [5], and fig. 12 [7 and 8], together 
with some pottery of the Roman period. 

These shicots: were presented to the museum by Mr. 
Worthington G, Smith, who in reply to my inquiries sent me 
fifteen specimens of similar bar portions and some pottery 
for the Co mmittee'’s collection, together with the following 
particulars : | 

‘These bars were found in Waulud’s Bank at Leagrave, a 
British Camp, afterwards oceupied by the Romans, ete. 
Roman kilns, broken Roman pottery and complete cinerary 
urns with cremations, were found with or very near the bars, 
as well as two extended skeletons and a skull of a third. 





Fig. 2d. .§ HAND-BRICKS If THE BRITIEH MUSEUM. 


With these things were large masses of the finest possible 
So a clay, for the verytinest buil-coloured pottery. 

. soil is alluvium (it is close to the source of the Lea) 
with many stones, especially on the east side, which represent 
the destruction and transportation of the Great Jurassic 
Boulder-Clay. 

Many neolithic celts and a great many arrow-heads, 
scrapers, ete., have heen found be myself in, and close to this 
camp, as well as two crouched skeletons with bronze pins, ete.’* 

In reply to further inquiries respecting the connexion of 
the pottery kilns and the bars, and as to whether other forms 
of briquetage occurred, Mr. Smith says: 

‘Burnt clay bars and Roman remains near Waulud’s Bank 


* Proceedings of the Society af Antiguarin, 2nd, 8. xxi, 59, 
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are common. I have seen scores of Roman waste trenches 
turned out with quantities of pottery, but I have only seen 
the bars at Leagrave and with very little pottery.’ 

These bars both from West Dereham and Leagrave are of 
& light buif colour, in which respect only they ditfer from the 
Essex specimens which are rabetly red, 


Another class of object which has a general resemblance to 
the briquetage of the Red Hills is the hand-brick (fig. 23), but 





Fig. 24. ORJE0TS FROM THE UPCHURCH MARSHES IN THE ROCHESTER 
MUSEUM, 


#0 far as I am aware, no specimen of a hand-brick has ever 
been found ina Red Hill. The form that mast nearly ¢om- 
pares with 1t is the handle (fig.15[1, 2, and 3)), but the two 
appear to be quite distinct both in Shape and intention. It is 
generally supposed that hand-bricks were used in supporting 
pottery in the kiln, but beyond the vague association, such as 
at Upchurch and Leagrave, there seems to be no definite 
record of either hand-bricks or Red Hill objects having been 
found in this connection. : 
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In the Norwich Museum there is a large piece of flat burnt 
clay about 9 inches by 7 inches, and 2 inches thick, having a 
close resemblance to some of the flat pieces of luting from the 
Red Hills. This is stated to have come with “the remnants 
of a amother kiln from Caistor near Yarmouth."* The pottery 
of the same find is of a similar character to that of the asso- 
ciated ware of the Red Hills, and with this is a black pot that 
has been fused by overburning and “ sat down.” 

At Colchester, which is in a district abounding in Red Hills, 
no instance of a true Red Hill object seems to have occurred. 
Pottery was extensively made at Colchester during the late- 
Celtic and Roman periods, and the kilns have been discovered 
and investigated, yet there is no record of these briquetage 
objects having been employed. Although in many places such 
rough, ill-formed things may have been overlooked and dis- 
regarded, such can hardly be the case at Colchester, where 
Dr. Laver would have readily recognised such objects with 
which he was thoroughly familiar. 

Reference has already been made in the Report to brique- 
tage from the Upehurch Marshes (fig. 24).¢ Little is known of 
the conditions under which they were found, but their oceur- 
rence in the neighbourhood of the great pottery sites, makes 
it desirable that the investigation should be earried to this 
district. | 

Although the larger number of briquetage objects are found 
in estuarine positions, exceptions to this rule are provided by 
those from Limbury Leagrave, and West Dereham, and 
possibly by those of Peterborough and Oundle, 

On other parts of the coast, mounds are found similarly 
situated to those of the Essex Red Hills, and which are said 
to be of like character. There are n great many on the 
marshes of Lincolnshire, these being known locally as Salterns. 
Through the kindness of the Rev. T. Longley, Rector of Conis- 
holm, I have recently had an opportunity of visiting some of 
those in the district of North Somereoates and Grainthorpe, 
near Salttleet. , 

In general form and arrangement these mounds differ from 
the Red Hills, having distinct marks of construction, there 
being numerous trenches and bowl-shaped depressions showing 
on the surface, although these are to a great extent buried in 
blown sand. Like Red Hills, however, they consist largely of 
burnt material, though a large proportion of this is black ashes 
and slag,and though burnt earth and clay occur, these, judging 


* Norfoll Archeology, iv. 362, vi, 149, 
+ Proceedings af the Society af Antiquaries, Ind 8, ii, 2a, 
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from a superficial examination, appear to be in smaller 
quantities. | | 

The following is Mr. Longley’s deseription of the Salterns 
examined by him: ‘...-. many of these mounds are to be 
found in Marshchapel and Grainthorpe—-always m prone 
to one or other of the sea banks, and on the side of the bank 
nearest to the sea. They vary considerably in size, and im 
most cases the appearance of the mounds has evidently been 
altered first by tidal causes and afterwards by ploughing and 
levelling. In one case, however, where none of these causes 
seemed to have been in operation, the mound, which was 
circular in shape, stood out from the surrounding level to a 
height of about 5 or 6 feet, the top being saucer-shaped with 
a dip of about 2 feet 6 inches, and measuring 21 feet across 
from brim to brim. On digging into this depression I found 
a kind of pan about 12 imehes thick following roughly the 
curvature of the outer surface, and formed apparently of 
puddled elay, which on the underside had certainly een exposed 
to the action of fire, being quite vitreous in some places. That 
this was not an isolated case is shown by the fact that I have 
met with various men who in ploughing these mounds have 
turned up pieces of similar pans.’ * 

Mr. Longley holds the opinion that these mounds are old salt 
works, ead refers to some at Waynfleet which he says “are 
disposed in what may be roughly called a ‘ gridiron’ pattern,” 
which he compares with the plan of the Saltz garten at Capo 
'Istria.t | 

He goes on to say: “ Elsewhere, however, the general plan 
seems to have included a large reservoir communicating with 
the sea by means of a channel provided with a sluice, and in 
some cases with a short length of sea bank as a breakwater, 
In this the water would be stored and allowed to settle and 
concentrate to a certain extent. Alongside this was the 
circular mould or pan, to which the brine would be conveyed 
and evaporated probably by artificial heat. This alone would 
account for the marks of fire action on the under side of the 
pan, and also for the clinkers which are always found scattered 
about, especially near the foot of the mound.” 

Bishop Trollope who examined some of these mounds near 
Letly ¢ considered the depressions to be hut-circles of ante- 
Roman date, and says they are generally nearly circular, but 
sometimes oval, In one which was dug into, a puddled floor 
about 5 feet in diameter was found, which was burnt and 

* Lowth Advertiser, April 7th, 1900 
{ Eacyclopedia Pritanniot, vol, xxxi, p. 220. 
Lincolnshire Diocesan Architectural Society's Report, xiv, 22M, 
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vitrified. This he concluded was owing to its having served 
as a hearth. | 

Mr. Longley admits that his digging revealed no traces of 

4 furnace or flues beneath the puddled surface, but thinks his 
digging was insufficient to be conclusive on this point. 
The burs clay, of which Mr. Longley has a number of large 
pieces as the result of his digging, is very hard and thick, of a 
bright red colour, and bears plentiful impressions of the long, 
tough grass which grows so abundantly on the sand dunes of 
the Lincolnshire eoast, 

I picked up also several pieces of softer, thinner, burnt clay, 
more like the luting of the Essex Red Hills, and this contained 
grass of a similar deseription, Some pottery shown me, 
which was said to have come from the Salterns, was of a very 
mixed character, ranging from the Bronze Age to seventeenth 
or eighteenth century salt-clazed stoneware. 

Whatever may be thought of Mr. Longley’s speculations as 
to the Lincoln Salterns being the site of salt works, the 
evident construction in the mounds, at least, provides him with 
more basis for his theory than can be found in Red Hills, to 
support those who have advanced the same hypothesis to 
explain the Essex mounds. 

Further examination of the Salterns, which seem to offer so 
many detinite data, might do much to explain their purpose, 
and incidentally serve to elucidate the mystery in which Red 
Hills are involved. 


REFERENCE TO ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Fig. 7. Pottery from Langenhoe, Red Hill 1. 


» Rim of black ware. Depth 1 foot. 

- Rim of red ware with impress of finger point on inner edge, 
Depth 1 foot. 

- Rim of red ware. Depth 3 feet 6 inches. 

Rim of black ware. Depth 2 feet. 

. Base with beaded edge, red ware, Depth 1 font, 

- Rim of black ware. Depth 3 foot. 

» Rim of black ware, sub-carinated form, with shallow cordons, 
Depth 1 foot. 

» Base, flat, solid form, black inside, red outside, Depth 2 feet. 

‘ag grey ware ornamented with horizontal grooves, Depth 

. foot. 
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Pig. 7. Red Hill VI. 


10. Dark grey ware with sagging base. (Medieval) South Diteh. 
LL. Beaded base of black ware. South Ditch. 
12, Black ware, having two rivet-holes, Depth 4 feet. 


Fig. & Pottery from Red Hill I1., Langenhoe. 


Bowl of black ware and grey pedestalled vase found in the rill- 
hollow or pot-hole beneath the red earth. 


Fig. 9. Pottery from Red Hill IL, Langenhoe. 


1. Rim of grey ware having a rivet hole. Depth 5 feet. 

Rim of dark brown ware. Depth 4 feet. 

tim of black ware. Depth 5 feet. 

Dark grey with burnished lattice pattern. Depth 5 feet. 

. Rim of crade red-brown ware, black inside. Depth 2 feet. 

- Rim of red ware. Depth 2 feet. 

Him of crude, red-brown ware. Depth 1 foot, 

» Base of dark brown ware. Depth 4 feet. 

Rim of crude, partly black and red ware, notched with the 

finger-nail on rim edge. Depth 3 feet. 

Heavy roll rim of course grey ware. Surface. 

» Bim of cordoned grey ware. Depth 6 feet. 

12. Crode grey ware, ornamented with the finger-nail, and having 
two rivet holes. Depth 4 feet. | 

LS. Rim of black ware, ornamented on the shoulder with finger- 
nail notches. Depth 5 feet. 

14. Rim of cordoned black ware. Depth 5 feet. 


= + 
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Fig. 10. Pottery from Red Hill X., Goldhanger. 


L. Fragment of black, sub-carinated pot, with rim. TU Or 
tion above shoulder finished by lathing. Depth & Pst ea ‘ 

2. Portion of black-brown bowl, with slightly everted rim and 
having on the upper part a broad, shallow cordon formed by 
two deep grooves, 

$. Kim of cordoned grey ware. Depth 5 feet. 

4. chia of lower part of corinated, black pot, with beaded 
Le, 

6. Piece of the upper part of thin well-made bowl or tazza. 
Rum everted, the rack has a double curve and is divided from 
the shoulder by a fillet. The upper part to just below the 
shoulder burnished toa brilliant black. Depth 2 feet 6 inches. 

6, Portion of a black-brown pot of unusual ra, The upper 
part is divided into two broad bands by narrow cordons. The 

ower band is ornamented with diagonal burnished lines, The 
base has a slightly marked beaded edge, 
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#, Portion of a small grey pot with everted rim and plain solid 


a. 


10. 


base, 


Fragment of a large black vase, With everted rim and bur- 
nished neck. The shoulder has been scored with a narrow 


comb-tool, 


with finger nail marks. 


Portion of beaded base of black ware. 


Rereresxce to Phares or Brigverace Onsyects. 


Fig. U1. Firebars. 


1. Red Hill TLL. Langenhoe. Depth 3 feet. 
+o on A. rs it 
ah. ig A Goldhanger. Seeticn N. 
4. TT! x. 1 a fas As 
a. " Xx, or 1 L. 
b, ss A. = as a. 
Fig. 12. 
1. Wedge, Red Hill TTI. Langenhoe, Depth 3 feet, 
2. s M VL = Section 6. 
a. ps a xX. Goldhanger asthe 
+. “4 me x. _ ‘. 
5. Firebar, a. ae ” coe 
6. Es = I. Langenhoe, Depth 2 feet, 
7. rh = x. Groldhanger. Section a. 
8. " 7 A, 1 4 D 
Fig. 13. Pedestals, 
. Red Hill X, Goldhanger, Section x, 
2. ” x, v 3 7 kK. 
i. 7 x. a” a7 As 
. bb b= Tt bb kK 
a, +t x. Tt icp A. 
& = 3 oy, 
Fig. 14. T-pieces.* 
1. Red Hill X. Goldhanger, Section a, 
= va. © i | 4, 
4. ny ea Se = I. 
4. tr XM. + ri B. 
5. ae x. a7 Lb 4. 
6. wes ce hi J. 
i. TF xX. i a5 Kk. 


* No, 2 is o tubolar piece, probably portion of the stem of a petilesiul, 
FZ 


. Fragment of black ware, with bulging shoulder ornamented 
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Fig. 15. Luting, various. 


Handle Form, Red Hill X. Goldhanger. Section J. 
' +. 2 v + J. 

™ a. ‘pe F i. 

Cov ed-edge a. ry 


Wattle-marked fragment. Red Hiil X. Goldhanger, Section 8, 
Finger-piece. Red Hill I. Langenhoe. Depth 2 feet. 
Anwvle-piece. Red Hill I. Langenhoe. Depth I foot. 


. Piece of slag with tear drops. Red Hill X. Goldhanger. 


Section A. 


_ Strip of clay with kmnife-cuts. Hed Hill &. Goldhanger. 


Section a. | he | 
Piece with flat-projecting edge. Red Hill UL Langenhoe. 
Depth 1 foot 


. Piece with rounded edge. Red Hill X. Goldhanger. Section J, 
. Piece with wedge-shaped edge. Red Hill VI, Langenhoe. 


Sorction 2, 


_ Small foot or support. Red Hill TT. Langenhoe. Depth 


+ feet. 


. Tapering Bar. Red Hill X. Goldhanger. Section J. 
. Frilled edge. Red Hill X. Goldhanger. Section 2. 
. Friiled edge, Red Hill 11. Langenhoe. Depth 3 feet, 


Fig. 16. Luting, Saggar portions, ete. 


1. Rounded base corner. Red Hill TT. Langenhoe. Depth 
3 feet. 

2. Rounded base corner. Ked Hill TT. Langenhoe. Depth 
o feet. 

$. Perforated cover corner, Red Hill X. Goldhanger, Section k. 

4. Roof piece with shaped edge. Red Hill X. Goldhanger. 
Section K. 

5. Tabular piece with vertrified surface. Hed Hill X. Gold- 
hanger. Section J. , 

6. Cover-piece with flat expanded edge. ted Hill X. Gold- 


cm mos 


— = 
Se 


hanger. Section y. 


. Portion of bar edge. Red Hill X. Goldhanger, Section x. 


Piece with wattle marks. Red Hill X. Goldhanger. Sec- 
tion K. 


. Square base corner. Red Hill X. Goldhanger, Section &. 


Piece of floor with squared notches. Red Hill X. Goldhanger, 
Section kf. 


. Piece of floor with squared notches, Red Hill X. Goldhanger. 


Section D, 


. Piece of floor with squared notches. Red Hill &. Go!dhanger. 


Section i. 
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Fig. 17. Luting. Saggar portions, ete. 


. Flat piece with wedge-shaped impress. Red Hill X. Gold- 
hanger. Section k. 

. Rounded roof corner. Red Hill X. Goldhanger. Section y. 

. Rounded base corner. ted Hill LI. fannarhoe. Pot Hole. 

. Four pieces forming portion of base and of a saggar. 
Ked Hill. Goldhanger. Section r. 

. Rounded roof corner. Red Mill A. Goldhanger. Section 6 

. Piece of curved side, Red Hill IIT. Langenhoe. Pot Hole. 


fe OS bo ~— 


os En 


Fig. 18. Briquetage from the natural rill-hollow or pot-hole 
beneath No, IU., Langenhoe, 


. Flat piece with expanded edge. 

. Piece of luting with finger impressions, 

. Bar or support of rectangular section. 

. Flat mece of lating pitted with finger point marks and having 
a straight definite edge. 

2. Wedge. 

6. Firebar. 

8, 10, 11, and 12. Bars or supports. 


He eo no 


LatTe-Ceitic REMAINS ON THE Coast or BRITTANY 
COMPARABLE WITH THE Rep HILIs. 


By H. Witmer, Esq. 


During the course of a motor journey in Franee in June 
of this year, with Mr. W. M. Tapp, F.S.A., we visited Carnac, 
situated immediately to the eastward of the Peninsula of 
Quiberon, on the south coast of Brittany. 

Carnac is well known as the centre of a district of great 
archmological interest, surrounded as it is by a vast number 
of dolmens, menhirs, and alignments of stones of Druidic 
character. | | 

While studying the exhibits in the Musee Miln, of which 
Mons. L. le Rouzie is the curator, our attention was called to 
a number of objects which bore a strong typical resemblance 
to objects found in the Red Hills of Essex, and we were told 
they had been found on the sand dunes fringing the bay to 
the immediate west of the Quiberon peninsula. 
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Into this bay discharge several rivers, draining a large 
tract of country, and immediately to the northward of the 
sand dunes are certain estuaries corresponding closely in 
appearance to those on our Essex coast. 

During recent years the removal of sand from the dunes 
has brought to light the remains of what was evidently a 
fishing settlement, dating from the Gaulish period, a period 
which corresponds with the British or Late-Celtic period of 
this country. 

The habitations which comprised the fishing settlement, 
together with the industries with which they were at all 
events geographically associated, extend as at present dis- 
closed over an area of some 800 metres, by a depth of some 
120 metres, although from the examination which we made 
on the following day, and which was necessarily somewhat 
superficial, I am disposed to think that the width of the site 
may be somewhat greater. 

The habitations themselves are situated at some 200 yards 
from the sea, and at a level somewhat above that of the shore 
itself. ‘Those which had been opened out by the removal of 
the superineumbent sand appeared to be roughly round in 
plan, and some 9 or 10 feet in diameter. 

The side walls consisted of largish rough stones, undressed, 
and laid in clay, which appears to have been subjected equally 
with the stones themselves to the action of fire. The floor 
consisted of a bed of clay, burnt in places, on which rested 
again a layer of dark earth, containing many fragments of 
black and other pottery, shells, and bones of animals. 

In some of the sites a second floor is found overlying the 
first, and at a height of some 12 inches above it, 

In the centre of the cabins, and sometimes at the corner, 
are stones placed vertically, or on their bed, showing strong 
evidence of fire action. These evidently formed the hearths, 
and immediately round these the quantity of bones and 
pottery increased. Not only were the remains of pottery 
in and around these habitations most extensive, but there 
is also a considerable variety of type. 

The pottery a eee to have been made by hand, as well as 
on the wheel, The black variety which predominates. in 
quantity shows a strong admixture of quartz and mica. 

A deposit of black clay exists close by, from which these 
vessels were in all probability made. There are in addition 
many fragments of red as weil as of a coarse prey ware. 

The black ware has a bright lustrous surface, as though it 
had been treated with black lead. Many of the examples are 
decorated in incised lines, 
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Fig, 25 [7] shows part of a bowl, with rim, while fig. 25 [6 
represents a fragment of the underside of a vessel. The latter 
has evidently been worked on a lathe after it had become dry. 





Scale of Inches | 
Fig. 25. FRAGMENTS OF POTTERY FROM THE QGUIBERON PENINSULA. 


Both pieces are typical of Late-Celtic work. Fig. 25 [7] is 
formed of black clay, with a considerable admixture of quartz. 
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After examining the remains of some of the cabins, we 
passed on to the site of the industries, which existed further 
to the north-west. At this point the level of the sand dunes, 
which round the cabins is somewhat above the level of the 
sea, falls to about the level of the sea. Like the dunes on our 
own coasts, they are irregular in outline, and covered with 
a sparse vegetation amongst which the sea holly and other 
iorslar plants are found. at ; 
Some years previous to our visit, Mons, le Rouzic had 
unearthed a furnace, a plan of which is shown in fig. 26. 





Fig. 26. FLAN AND SEOTION OF FURNACE TOUND ON THE QUIRERON 
PENINSULA. 


At the base of the furnace, and within the flues themselves, 
he had found the débris of the pieces which had undoubtedly 
formed cd de of the furnace, and the method by which the 
firebars had rested on the side walls of the flues was quite 
apparent, At distances of about 9 inches, flat long pebbles, 
such as are found on the beach, were embedded in the clay 
sides of the furnace. Round the projecting end of th 
stones was formed a clay corbel, and across and betw 
corbels themselves rested the firebars on which 
be subjected to the fire were placed. 

What were the objects which rested on these bars? That 

uestion appears to be answered by the existence round and 
about the furnace of a deposit of thin hard pottery, repre- 
senting unquestionably the remains of the vessels, the making 
of which was either the object of the industry or which repre- 
sented at some stage or other the tools of some industry. 
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The fragment bed is extensive, and yields so far as we were 
able to discover but three classes of objects, a dense deposit of 
fine hard thin earthenware, black inside and red ontaide, of a 
thickness of about } of on inch. A large number of round 
clay objects bent into a semi-circle, and with ends in all cases 
nipped, apparently with a view of their fitting im some pre- 
determined position, and a lesser number of round pillar- 
shaped objects, roughly parallel, and similar to what we find 
in the Essex Red Hills. 

There seems to be little doubt as to the original form of 
the vessels of which so large a deposit has been found. 

Mons. le Rouzie has succeeded in reconstructing three of 
these, and of the pieces which we eollected on our visit a 
further one has been put together, which will form part of the 
Red Hills Collection. 

The vessels in question were narrow deep troughs, rect- 
anrular in plan, but with the sides and ends sloping inwards 
and upwards, or,in other words, the dimensions in both direc- 
tions at the top of the trough were less than those at the 






a. 

Fig. 25 [IT] will mdicate clearly what were the form and 
dimensions of these peculiar little troughs. 

We come now to the small bent pieces with the shaped ends. 
These exist as I have said in large quantities, and round this 
particular furnace they appeared to be all of one size. 

They had all the appearance of having been burnt 
separately, but the curator showed me one which he had 
picked up which retained still at one end a portion of the 
side of one of the troughs. 

Although this was the only one found to which any attach- 
ment exists, Mons. le Rouzic and others who have studied 
them conclude that they were used to keep the sides of the 
troughs parallel at the top during burning operations, and the 
eurator claims that this view is supported by the fact that 
certain marks on each side of the troughs appear to be the 
marks of the attachment of these little crossbars, 

It is obvious I think that they did not form part of the 
finished vessels themselves, otherwise their occurrence in 
broken form attached to the vessels would be frequent, 

If Mons, le Rouzic’s conclusions are sound, then the one 
that he has found attached must have become cemented 
accidentally during the tiring, while the others must have 
been so fixed as to be capable of removal after the firing of 
the vessels. ‘ 

I think, however, it is clear that whatever purpose these 
crossbars served, they must have remained attached to the 
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troughs until the firing stage was completed, as in the 
trough shown in fig. 25, the broken remains of one of these 
attachments ia still visible, while the marks of several 
others are also apparent. It is very puzzling to know what 
their object can have been, and it is stall more curious tc 
observe that all those that we found in the sand appear to 
have been fashioned and burnt separately. | 

Among those which I have shown in fig. 27 1s a larger one 
which was not found on the site of Furnace No. 1, and to 
which I have referred later on. 

‘he supports or bars which fitted in between the corbels 
and which probably carried the troughs, were round, and 
some 14 mech in diameter. r 

The form of the vessels themselves, and the shiping inwards 
of the sides and ends suggests that they were laid side by side 
on the firebars, and that the fire was intended to play round 
and about them, a result which would not have j|been possible 
had the sides been vertical and the vessels in contact. 

There is no evidence, however, to show whethey the making 
of the vessels was the object of the industry, or Whether they 
were merely ancillary to some other process. 









Fragments of the black Gaulish pottery Are found in 
association with these objects, and Mons. le| Rouzic is of 
opinion that the vessels themselves belong \to the same 


period. Human bones and skulls were foutd in close 
proximity to the furnace. x 

During our examination of other sites close by we also 
Cane across portions of a human skeleton. 

Another site somewhat closer to the sea produced a nunaber 
of the pillar-shaped objects, several pieces precisely the samc 
as the so-called tirebars of the Essex Red Hills, as well as 
curved distance pieces similar to those already deseribed in 
connection with the troughs, but of a larger pattern. These 
are shown in Fig. 27 and lettered K 1, K 3, ete. 

We examined a further site quite elose to the sea, just 
where the sand dunes commence. Some years ago Mons, le 
Rouzie had found a large number of fragments of vessels of a 
thin yellow ware, dittermg in shape from those of the troughs 
previously deseriled. | | 

Unfortunately the sand had accumulated to a considerable 
extent in the interval, and we were unable to reach the 
pottery bed. 

I have, however, been furnished with some of the fragments, 
two of which are represented in tig. 25 [X and XT]. 

As the manufacture of salt is constantly suggested as an 
explanation of these coast industrics, it may be of interest to 
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mention that the evaporation of baysalt. by natural heat is 
carried on at the present time at Carnac. 








domlo of ~ tnohes . 
Fig. 27. FRAGMENTS OF POTTERY FROM THE QUIREKON PENINSULA, 


As the clay bed in which the shallow evaporation pits are 
formed is very suitable, it is quite possible that the present 
system is a survival of a very ancient industry. 

The region which I have deseriid is that which was 
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named by the Romans ‘ Armorica.’ It was at the time of the 
Homan invasion of Gaul peopled by the powerful maritime 
tribe of the Veneti. They were the last to give in to the 
invaders, their final overthrow having occurred in the year 
preceding the first invasion by Cresar of this country, Bc. 55, 

The description which I have been able to give of these 
Interesting remains of some prehistoric industry, shows I 
think very clearly that, at all events so far as the appliances 
which were in use, the latter beara strong typical resemblance 
to those which characterize the Red Hills of TSSeX, 

The period during which these industries were in operation, 
as judged by the associated potteries, appear to be similar, 
the people who carried them on were the same, and the fact 
that in both eases the industries appeared to depend upon the 
proximity of the sea renders the comparison one of consider- 
able interest, 

The characteristic feature of these Gaulish industries is 
undoubtedly the small trou apr 2h vessels, a feature which 
in the case of the Red Hills is absent, but the similarity of 
the furnace construction and other objects show how important 
it is that the report and the information which the Committee 
have been able to secure should be distributed over as large an 


ATCA as ible. 

The ‘ mmittee is beginning to recognise that the industries 
that are represented by the Red Hills are not peculiar to 
Essex only, and the ofocmadion which I have been able to 
give suggests that they were not even confined to England, 
and that the investigation of the Red Hills may have to be 
extended to other countries inhabited by Celtic tribes,” 


Thursday, 26th March, 1908. 


sir EDWARD WILLIAM BRABROOK, C.B., 
Vice-President, in the Chair. 
The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors: 
From Hev, W. J. Loftie, B.A. PSA. --A collection of MSS., chiefly of the 
eighteenth century, relating to the Duchy of Lancaster (Savoy Estate), 


From the Anthor:—Derbyshire and other Horn-bhooks, By William Bemrose: 
FPS.A. §Svo. op, 1908, ‘ 
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From the Trustees of Sir John Soane’s Moseum:—An account of the Sarco- 
phagus of Seti 1, King of Egypt, pc. 1370. By E. A. Wallis Budge, 
itt.D, 8vo. London, 1008. | 


Captain Nevile Rodwell Wilkinson, Ulster King of Arms, 
was admitted Fellow. 


QO, M. Dauton, Esq., MLA., F.S.A., read the following notes 
on the early relations of the Christian Celtic Fret; two gilt- 
metal canes of the Crucifixion and St. Paul of French work 
ctret 1300; and an early relief of the Crucitixion in Stepney 
parish church : 


Earnty RELATIONS OF THE CHRISTIAN CELTIC FRET. 


“The problems connected with the origin of ornament in 
the early art of our islands are of such peculiar interest that 
itis desirable to record as they arise any new facts which 
seem likely to further their solution. The present note is 
eoncerned with the fret or key pattern which is so charac- 
teristic a feature of Christian Celtic decorative art. 

Although in a few objects of the La Téne period we observe 
an occasional tendency to fret-like combinations of straight 
lines, key patterns as a class suddenly appear after the intro- 
duction of Christianity. They come in with other intrusive 
motives, some of which can be definitely traced to the 
Christian countries of the Mediterranean. The question then 
arises Whether their prototypes cannot also be found either 
in the Late-Hellenistic art of the Christian East or in that of 
its derivatives upon Italian soil. As the relationships between 
Early British or Irish art and that of the Mediterranean are 
a necessary result of the connection between the Church in 
these islands and the Church in the nearer East, it is at least 
permissible to consider the likelihood of importation in the 
present case also. 

The most familiar feature of the Celtic fret is its 
obliquity, probably due, as Mr. Romilly AHen sugyested, 
to the setting out of the design on the same plan as that 
adopted for interlacings.* Tentative efforts to vary the richt 
angles of the ordinary fret, by setting the lines diagonally, 
appenr sometimes in Greek art} but the development of 
the tendeney was impossible as long as the design was 


* Celtio Art in Pagan and Christian Times, 241, The square boone de ilar 
fret found on stome crossea otf Penmon, Anglesey, and occurring along North 
Woles as far aa Cheshire, bas been attributed by some to Saxon rather than 
Celtic influence (Heligvery and lluatrated Archarologiat, i1i.109-112). At ant 
rate it is rare in Celtic art, c 

7 On Rhotian vases, see A. Kiegl, Stil/ragen, 166, 
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used, as it nearly always was in the classical period, for 
secondary purposes, such as the filling of borders. It was only 
when the fret was amplitied so as to fill a space equal to that 
of two or three rows, and form the whole decoration of a 
compartment or panel, that an ornament at all like the Celtic 
fret could be produced. This substantive treatment of an 
accessory motive was thus the really important change, and it 
affected the interlacing and the fret alike. But it did not occur 
until Greek art in ita decline had submitted to the invasion of 
oriental taste and adopted numerous oriental elements. It 
was only then that the promotion to the principal place of 
ornaments used subordinately by the Hellenes could become 
general. The oriental of Western Asia, accustomed to mere 
pattern, and averse alike to figure subjects and to void spaces, 
ealled for the ehange with increasing insistence, and late 





Fig. 1. DETAIL FLOM THE BNTANLATURE OF THE GREAT TEMPLE 
AT PALMYHA (APTER SAW BRATCH DER KR. PREUVSSIECRER EDT 
SAMMLUNGEX, LMM), 
Hellenistic art at last conceded the demand, Riegl and others 
have traced the results of this surrender in relation to the 
acanthus as a@ motive in decoration. But it seems probable 
that the fret was subjected to similar treatment in the East 
at a period earlier than the introduction of Christianity into 
Ireland; and that this occurred in those regions of Hither 
Asia where Greek art only maintained its influence by making 
concessions to oriental taste. 
Fig. 1 reproduces part of a broad band of ornament upon 
the entablature of the great temple at Palmyra.* Here we 
* This ass gets should he compared with that frequently Han Aa oa buckprond 
on Saracenic metal work made in Mesopotamia in the thirteenth century (fig. 2). 
The close similarity suggests that the Suracenic motive is really a survival from 


earlier times, like other elements in the complex which wa describe as Muhom- 
medat Art, 
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see the fret modified in such a manner as to form the most 
conspicuous and important part of the decoration. It 15 on 
its way to become something more than the design of a mere 
border, and could perfectly well fill separate rectangular 
spaces after the manner of the Celtie fret. The spimt in 
which it is treated is the negation of the classical spirit; the 
design is no longer Greek. Set it out diagonally, and it 
would begin to resemble an Irish motive. 





Fig. 2, BARACENIC METAL CASKET [IX THE BEITISH MUSEUM, MOST L, 
THITEESTH CENTURY. 


It is possible that even the fret set out diagonally may 
be discovered in the East, for we know that by the sixth 
century the decorative sculpture of Syria was treating motives 
similar to the fret with a liberty foreign to Greek feeling 
Fig. 3 represents a band of ornament from one of the pilasters 
on the Piazzetta at Venice at the south-east corner of the 
cathedral of St. Mark. They are known as the Pilastri 
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Aeritant, because they were brought by the Venetians from 
Acre, after their vietory over the Genoese in a.p. 1258, They 
date approximately from the time of Justinian, as may — 
seen from the monograms which they bear. In this band of 
ornament, right angles are abandoned, and the spirit which 
resided over the change might well develop such design as 
that of the Palmyra entablature upon lines which would 
bring it very near the Celtic diagonal fret, * | 
It is not in any way pretended that these two instances of 
an experimental treatment of a classical ornament suffice to 
prove the derivation of the Celtie key-pattern from the East. 
They do, however, show that influences were there at work 
tending to the transformation of old designs upon msthetic 
principles identical with those followed inthe West. And they 
make it seem by no means unlikely that future discoveries may 





Fig. 4. DETAIL FROM THE PILASTEI ACEITANI, VENICE. 


bring to light examples proving a real causal connection, thus 
placing the fret upon the same footing as the other motives 
which the earliest art of the Western Middle Ages borrowed 
from Syria and Egypt. All the artists of the early Middle Ages 
were eager imitators of the antique, and for them the antique 
very often meant the art of the Christian East. Among those 
artists the men of our islands were conspicuous for their 
talent and their ingenuity ; and it is most desirable that all 
who wish to understand their work should follow with very 
eareful attention the progress of archeological research in 
Western Asia. 


* Forms very similar to parts of the band on the Venice pilasters occur in the 
borders of Irish MBS. especially mt the corners. Aig. miniature with the 
unidentified standing figure in the Book of Kells (reproduced by Stanford F, 
Robinson, Tilwatratice Art in the froapel Hooks af werent, Lindigfarne ana 
Kells). The borders of illaminations in the carly Frankish Gospels of Godescule 
in the National Library at Paris may also be compared, 
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Two Giut METAL PANELS OF THE FourtTEENTH CENTURY IN 
THE BarrisH Museum, 


The two gilt copper panels here illustrated were acquired 
by the British Museum in 1906; they had previously formed 
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Fig. 4. RELIQUARY OF ST, PETER AND 8T, PAUL IN THE CATHEDHAL TREASURY 
AT RHEIMS, 


part of the Sneyd collection at Keele Hall, and had been 

reproduced in electrotype, perhaps on the occasion of some 

exhibition of works of art. Their subjects, both of which 

are beneath Gothie canopies, are the Crucifixion and St, 
YOL, XXII, Wy 
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Bartholomew, with conventional plants or trees in the back- 
ground. 

Several other objects in the same style can be cited for 
comparison with these panels, and doubtless their number 
could be readily increased’ by extended research. Perhaps the 
most interesting is the reliquary in the cathedral treasury 
at Rheims, of which a figure is here given (fig 4).* It is 
known as the reliquary of St. Peter and St. Paul, from 
the statuettes of the two Apostles which stood at the two 
ends; one of these is unfortunately now lost. A gabled 
canopy, with cresting of foliate design and openwork 
areading resembling a series of traceried windows, has four 
turrets at the corners, and is supported by slender triple 
columns which rise from a plinth resting upon four couchant 
lions. Beneath the areading, its ends lying within the gables, 
is the erystal cylinder for the relies, mounted in gilt metal 
with figures in low relief. On the plinth below the canopy 
stands a rectangular casket, the visible surfaces of which are 
similarly ornamented with figure-subjects in medallions, the 
intervening spaces being filled by naturalistic foliage. The 
subjects represented are Our Lord, the Virgin, the Apostles, and 
the Liberal Arts, and the foliage in the backgrounds resembles 
that of the ivy and maple. This reliquary is mentioned in an 
inventory of Ap. 1669. Two panels in the Bargello at 
Florence formerly in the Carrand collection must be actually 
by the same hand as those in the British Museum. One of them 
also represents the Crucifixion; the other has Our Lord in 
Majesty between the symbols of the Evangeliste+ The 
electrotype of a larger panel (fig. 5), the present whereabouts 
of which T do not know, shows the same manner with less 
aioe i in the length of the figures, and upon a larger 
seale, 

The wie of all these objects is one which prevailed in the 
north of France at the end of the thirteenth and in the early 
years of the fourteenth century, and our panels may conjec- 
turally be assigned to about the year 1310, It is interesting 
to compare them with two very beautiful MSS., one in the 
British Museum, the other in the collection of H. Yates 
Thompson, Esq., F.S.A., miniatures which are exeeuted by the 
same artists, The book in the Museum is ealled the Somme 


* A. Dareel, Gazette des Beawa Arta, second period, xxiii, (1881), pp, 105-6 
fig. (drawing) on p. 103. The reliquary is 39 centimetres high and 31 centi- 
metres long. In apa form it mther resembles the Ark of the Covenant on 
the tympanum of the weet doorway at Notre Dame, Paris, 

+ Catalogo det Reale Myaco Nazionale di Firenze, 1898, Nos, 663, God, 
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le Roy ;* it is a moral treatise on the Commandments, the 
Creed, the Seven Deadly Sins, and other subjects composed 
for Philip I. by his confessor, the Dominican Friar Laurent, 
in AD. 1279. The illumimations are assigned to the first 
decade of the fourteenth century, and are evidently of about 
the same period as the metal reliefs. The latter, however, 
though very attractive in themselves, are not equal in artistic 





Fig. &. GILT METAL PANEL WITH TWO EVANGELISTS (from on cloctrotype). 


merit to the miniatures; the figures are unduly elongated, and 
lack the finished style which lends the books their peeuliar 
distinetion, The trees and plants of the background are 


* G. F. Warner, Reproductions from Illwninated Manuscripts in the Britiah 
Musewm, Series iil, pl. xix, 

Mr. Yates. Thompson's book, fa Sojute Abbaye, ia deseribed by Dr. James in 
the catalogue’of Mr, Thompson's collection, vol. i, No, 40, 
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similar on the plaques and in the miniature (fig. 6). Though 
the stems are conventional, the foliage is naturalistic, and 
leaves of like character may be seen in the seulpture of the 
great French cathedrals, for example at Rheims itself.* Dr. 
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Fig. 0. FUOM THE “SOMME LE ROY" IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


Vitzthum, the most recent commentator on the group of MSS. 
represented by the Somme le Roy, is inclined to trace their 


* See repraductions in Lee Arty, Janunry, | 0G, p. 1S, and July, p. 27 
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origin, not to Paris, but to Lorraine, possibly to Metz* He 
considers them to ba the work of a school directly influenced 





Fig. 7% GILT METAL PANEL IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM, FRENOH, 
EARLY FOURTEENTH CRNTURY. 


by the art of the Low Countries, itself influenced by the art 


°G. Vitethum, Die Pariser Miniatnrmalerei rom der Zeit des heiligen 
Ewdreig ble cn Philipp row Valois, 224-236, The English affinities in ‘the 
MSS. affecting both the figures and the ornamental motives, lend the group an 
exceptional intercet. 
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of East Anglia; and he believes that English illuminators 
may have shared in their production. ‘The historical relations 
between the bishops of Metz and Flanders on the one hand, 
and between Flanders and England on the other, lend proba- 





Fig. 8. GILT METAL PANEL IX THE BRITIEH MUSEUM, 


FRESCH, 
EARLY FOURTEENTH CEATURT. 


bility to the artistic relationships thus suggested. It may be 


that the place in which the metal reliefs were made lies some- 
where in the north-east of France or in Lorrame rather than 
in Paris or its neighbourhond. 
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The subjects upon the two panels (figs. 7 and 8) do not eall for 
extended comment. The Apostle must be St. Bartholomew, 
rather than St, Paul: and his sword-like knife is very like the 
swords to be seen in pictures of about the same date, for 
instance Peter’s sword in the Betrayal Scene on Duecio’s Altar- 
Piece at Siena, The Crucifixion may be compared, as a repre- 
sentative of the Gothic period, with the earlier example on the 
Stepney relief (deseribed below): Tt will be noticed that the sun 
and moon are less conspicuous, and that only three nails are 
used for the feet, The chalice below the cross is of the 
thirteenth-century type represented in the British Museum 
by the example from Berwick St. James, in Wiltshire, In 
Carolingian times the chalice is usually held by the personifi- 
cation of the Church; but as early as the tenth century it 
occurs alone, as here, and is connected in idea with the Holy 
Grail or chalice of the Last Supper.’ * 


A RELIEF REPRESENTING THE CRUCIFIXION IN THE 
ParisH Cuvecn or St. Dcuxstan AT STEPNEY. 


The small stone panel with the Crucifixion in relief. now 
on the wall near the organ in St. Dunstan's Church, Stepney 
(see illustration), deserves the attention of archwologists on 
account of its evidently early date.t Its surface 1s un- 
fortunately much weathered, as it has only been removed to 
the interior of the ehurch in recent times. Im former days 
it was over the south door.j 

As is the case with the oldest sculptured stone roods, the 
dating of this relief is no easy matter. The character of the 
ornament upon the border, and the way in which the 
Crucifixion 18 treated, show that the elose of the twelfth 


* Bg. MS, 9438 Bibliothéque Royale, Brussels (Cahier and Martin, MWefomsges 
@archéologie, ii, 49 (tenth century); ivory carving in the British Museam 
(twelfth century); stained gliss window in Rheims cathedral church, Ln the Gothic 
period the small figure of Adam emerging from his tomb at the foot of the cross 
occasionally fulfils the function formerly assigned to the personified Church, and 
holds a chalice ta receive the blood from Christ's side. This is the cose in an 
Knglizh Pealter of the early fourteenth century in the British Musenm. 

t The dimensions are # feet 2 inches im height and 2 feel 3 inches in brendth. 
All possible facilities for the examination of the sculpture were given by the 
Rev. A. EK. Dalton, Rector of Stepney (now Rector of Clapham), who is keenly 
interested in the history and antiquities of Stepney Church, ! 

+ A small and very Inaccurate engraving of this relief is to be found in the 
(entioman's Magazine for August 1793, pp, 712-13, Mr. H. W. King’s etching 
in the Jowraal of the British Archaeologteal Association, vil. 1252, pl. vi, is 
decided improvement, though even bere the artist hos not been altogether 
snecesefnl, misinterpreting details in rendering the buly of Our Lord, and 
misunderstanding the figures in the medallions above the arma of the cros, The 
relief is mentioned in Lysons’s Awrirens of London, 
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eentury would be the latest probable limit. Tradition, 
on the other hand, would associate the seulpture with 
the period of St. Dunstan himself* In what follows a 
few reasons may be given for the belief that although the 
lifetime of the Saint may be too early, and the twelfth century 
may prove the real date, there seems little or nothing in the 
work itself inconsistent with the earlier attribution. Such 
conclusions as are possible must be drawn from archmological 
evidence, for the surface of the stone isso badly worn that it is 
difficult to estimate the artistic merit of the panel as it once 
was; the features of the figures are obliterated, and the 
salient portions worn away. Enough remains, however, to 
show that the sculptor was not a man of great powers, but 
that he followed a traditional model to the best of his ability. 
The Virgin and St. John stand awkwardly, and their 
draperies hang heavily from their limbs. But the onmpos inn 
asa whole has the virtues of order and symmetry belonging 
to the traditional scheme upon which it is based. 

The tirst pomt which we may notice is the manner in which 
the ends of the eroes are moulded. Shaped or moulded ends 
of crosses, suggesting an original in metal-work or wood, are 
frequently found in the twelfth century;+ but they are 
aEprnnSy quite as common earlier, and the examples which 
afford perhaps the nearest parallel to the Stepney relief are 
English and of the late tenth and early eleventh centuries. 
The first is in the Duke of Devonshire's Benedictional of 
Aethelwold, contemporary with Dunstan, where the cross 
borne by an angel as one of the Instruments of the Passion 
has moulded ends of the same character, while the long cross 
carried by Our Lord terminates after the same fashion.} 
The second is found in a miniature in a Register of New 
Minster at Winchester dating from 4.p. 1016—1020, now in 
the British Museum. In this picture Cout and his queen 
#lgifu are seen dedicating on the high altar of Winchester 


* St. Donstan died in 988. | 
| #@. Rood over the chancel door at Bolsover chorch, near Chesterfield, 
(fevrnal of the Hritia Archaewlogical Association, vil, 1862, pl. xxx.) where the 
Virgin and St. John ore present, bot not the san and moon; twelfth century 
marble altar frontal of Saint Goilhem-du-Désert, a church between Lodéve and 
Montpellier, where the general treatment of the Crocifixion is not unlike that of 
the Stepney relief (Le Rieque de Monchy, Notice avr Uewtel de St, Guilhem-du- 
Dideert, 1857; Hévoil, Architecture romene du midi de la Franre, vol, fii. ; 
L. Begule, few iacrvstations décoratices, ete. p40); early twelfth-century relief 
with the Descect frum the Crose at Horn (FP. X. Kraus, Greschicdte der Chriat- 
lichen Awnat, vol. ih. p. 214); tomb of Saint-Larare, Antun( Wenwments Pit, viii. 
1f02, pl. x); carly twellth-century drawing from a MS. in the cathedral church 
of Auxerre ( ffacette dreheologiqgne, xii, 1887, pl. xix). 

{ Archaecologia, xxiv. pl. xt 
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cathedral church* a cross, the ends of which are again similar 
tothose of the Stepney example. In other Anglo-baxon MSs. 
of the eleventh century long crosses carried in the hand 
terminate in much the same way.t 

The ornament of the border might equally belong to either 
the eleventh or the twelth century ; it is one of those classical 
derivatives by which Romanesque decoration as a whole is 
distinguished from that of the Gothie period. Its prototype is 
what is known as the ‘enclosed palmette,’ quite an early 
Greek motive contained in early Byers and Sassanian 
art, and thus transmitted to Lombard Italy,§ Visigothie 
Spain, | and the Frankish Empire.f With the tenth cen- 
tury it becomes frequent in northern Europe; and in the 
eleventh and twelfth is everywhere to be found, sometimes 
assuming divergent forms which almost discuise its origin. 
In our own country it oecurs on Norman fonts** and other 
contemporary sculpture. An approximation to it, though in 
this case the palmettes are withm half-cireles, is to be seen 
along the top of one of the curious reliefs in the choir of 
Chichester cathedral church,++ said to have come from the 
Saxon cathedral church of Selsey. 

If we now turn to the Crucifixion itself, we shall be led to 
similar conclusions, The first point to notice is that the feet 
do not lie over each other as in Gothie art, but side by side, so 
as to require two nails. This shows that in any case the 


* Gi, F, Warner, Heproductions from fiwminated Manwseripés in the Hritiah 
Musewm, Series Li pl. vi. A very early example in metal-work is the gold cross 
“8 Lothair at Aix-la-Chapelle, Cahier and Martin, AMelanges i avoktalegis i. 
- REET 

t £.y. British Museum, Cotton, Tibering c. vi, English Pealter of the eleventh 
century, fol. [14b, Cross held by Gor Lord treading on the asp anid basilisk. 
Stowe, 244, fol. b. Muartprology, New Minster 4.p. 1016-1020, cross carried by 
fh priest. 

t Sculptured capituls assigned to the fifth and sixth centary at Daphni in 
Attica (Gr, Millet, We Moxastere de Daphni, fig. 2, p. 8). It may be noted here 
that the enclosed palmette appears to have been rarely adopted in Roman art, and 
this sone of the minor arguments which might be brought forward in favour af 
the Hellenistic (as opposed to Roman) origin of Romanesque. 

§ Examples in KH. Cattaneo, L’architetiure in Jtalia dal 6 secolo al mille 
circa ; G, T. Rivoira, fe origiat deff arcditettura lombarda. 

I Ef. A. F, Calvert, Toledo, London, 10T, ph 438, fig, 2, ete. 
| . (oder Awrews, British Museum, Maoriey 2788, A.p. 800; Alenin Bible, 
Add. MS, 10.546, ninth eentury. | 
_™* Aig. Bishopeteignton, Devon (J. C. Cox, Al Afiatory of English Church 
Furnitere, 190.) Also at Fowey, Lanreath, Wolborough, Barnethy-le- Wold, 
ete. In the lostexample the variant osed is like that on the ¢reat chandelier at 
Hildesheiny. . 

Cast in the Victorian and Albert Museum; uircharwlagical Journal, xii, 
409; M. Enlart (in A. Michel's Histoire de Cart, ete. ii pt, i. pp, 201-2) 
assigns the reliefs to the twelfth century. 
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relief is not likely to have been made after the year a.p. 1200.* 
The sun and moon represented as human busts in disea or 
medallions, and holding their mantles to their eyes in sign of 
grief,j are also characteristic of the earlier Middle Ages, In 
the Gothie period, though they still appear above the cross in 
erucifixions, their comparative importance is diminished, and 
their human character is less emphasised. The personifications 
of the two luminaries are derived from Hellenistic models, and 
more directly from the late-classical art of the Roman Empire. 
There are various examples in which the complete figures of 
Sol and Luna are seen driving their chariots, the one drawn 
by horses, the other by oxen: { but as a rule the artist was 
content with the busts or heads which had been commonly 
placed on the corners of Roman sareophagi to signify the vicissi- 
tudes of human life. The presence of the sun and moon at the 
Crucifixion is partly explained by Matthew xxvii. 45; but from 
Carolingian times the grief of the great luminaries for the 
dead Christ is picturesquely rendered. From the ninth 
century to the rise of Gothic art they are frequently seen 
veiling their faces with their mantles, and examples of this 
occur as late as the first quarter of the thirteenth century.§ 
Gut they are more frequent in the three preceding centuries, 
and here again the types are as consistent with the eleventh 
eentury as with the twelfth, 


* [believe the earliest example at present known of the use of o single nail 
with cross] feet occurs in oe miniature in the Mealter of the Landgraf Hermann 
of Thiiringen now at Stottgart, written and illuminated before the year 1217, 
(A. Haselof, Line Ddiringisoh-Sichsieche Malerechule, ete, 149.) 

{ The busts are mot very easily made out, owing to the weathering of the 
stone, but I think mo one familiar with early medieval iconography will doube 
the accuracy of the description. Mr. King (fournal of the Hritiad Archacelugical 
dleociation, vil. 81) is certainly wrong in describing the figures as angels. 

t Among the well-known ancient examples of Sol-and Luna in their chariots 
are those om the Arch of Constantine at Kome, and the relation of these to lator 
sculptures snch as those on the Baptistery of Parma (Venturi, Storia dell’ arte 
italiana, i, p, 49) has been remarked. (ther examples of the Christian perdu 
are ta be seen on the ivory diptych at Sens (E. Molinier, Seoires, p. 47) on the 
Carolingian ivory book-cover in the Bibliothtyne Nationale, Paris (Venturi, sa 
above, ii. p. 180), and on a tenth-century ivory from Bamberg, now at Munich. 
The earliest appearances of the baste or heads of ¢un anid moon at the Crocifixion 
oceor on the metal ampolim at Monza, and in the Syrian gospels of Rubula at 
Florenee, all of the sixth century, 

@ Haseloff, ws above, p. 145, pl. xlix. In Gothic ort the personifientions 
disappear, thongh sun and moon are still often represented as faces. Thoy no 
longer cecupy sach prominent positions, and, as in Byzantine art, their old 
places in the angles of the crost are constantly filled by angels. The disea or 
medallions in which the bust vf sun and moon appear need not be rerarded as 
representing their orbs, The iight-giving powers are independently indicated in 
the case of the sun by a crown of rays, and of the moon hy a crescent on the 
hrow ; or again, by torches held by both, The medallions are rather intended to 
frame the subject, aa in the imagines clypecte of classical art, 
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It might be urged that the treatment of the body of Christ, 
with its suggestions of emaciation and of physical strain, is 
characteristic of a later period even than the twelfth century. 
The transition from the tranquil to the suffering type 1s 
commonly held to have been hastened by the teaching of 
St. Francis of Assisi, but there are much earlier examples, 
like the erucifix in the cathedral of Hildesheim,* the realism 
of which is in marked contrast to the usual feeling of 
Romanesque times. The same feature is prominent in Anglo- 
Saxon art, which sometimes renders the figures of St. John 
and the Virgin in a most dramatic manner.t Miniatures in 
two MSS, of the Winchester School in the British Museum, 
one of the latter part of the tenth century, the other of about 
A.D. 1050, illustrate this tendency,t which diminished after the 
Conquest. Both the emaciated body of Our Lord hanging 
with inclined head and the dramatic attitudes of the Virgin 
and St. John were well-known, especially perhaps In our own 
eountry, long before the thirteenth century. It might even be 
argued that the Stepney Crucifixion is not dramatic enough for 
the Anglo-Saxon manner of conceiving the scene, and that its 
comparative calm points to a time when Anglo-Saxon 
originality had ceased to dominate English art. | 

The symmetrical treatment of the Crucifixion in which the 
Virgin and St. John stand mourning on either side of the 
cross§ does not appear to have been adopted before the seventh 
century at earliest. In the fifth-century ivory panel in the 
British Museum the two mourners are together at one side, as 
they are so frequently in European art after Giotto. The 
simple symmetrical grouping occurs in several examples of 
about the eighth century at Rome and at Monza, || and is 
continued in Carolingian art, though here other figures are 
frequently added. It was early introduced into the sculp- 
ture of our own country, and is seen on the older of the two 
roods at Romsey. The positions in which the figures stand 


* &. Beisel, Der heilige Bereward ron Hildesheim, p. 16, pl. ii. On an 
early ivory, perhaps Khenish, tenth to eleventh century, the body is also renliati- 
cally treated, (Victoria aod Albert Museum, photo. 14,209.). €f also the early 
“in at Manchester Art Moseum, Cust, fhe frory Workers of the Middie Ages, 


|} Pictures of the Crocifixion were known very early in England. Bede 
mentions « Crucifixion among the pictures brought from Rome by Benedict 
Bisoop it AD, GG, 
¢ Both miniatares are given in Dr. Warner's Reproductions from Iuminated 
Manuscripts in the Britiah Musewm, Seriea TL, pl. iv. and vii, 
This treatment is based wpon the account in the Gospel of St. John, 
Hy, Freseoes in Sta, Maria Autique, diptych of Rambona in the Vatican, 
Encolpion at Monza, Lost Mosaic of Pope John VIL. (Garrucei, Storia dell arte 
eristiona, pl, 279-280—all between the the seventh and ninth centuries, 
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are familiar classical attitudes indicative of grief; and 
although they may often vary, especially in the case of the 
Virgin, the position of St. John’s head supported upon the 
bent arm is of very frequent oceurrence.* This pose was 
recognised at least as early as the fourth century before 
Christ, and such monuments as the great sarcophagus 
from Sidon, known as the Sarcophagus of the Mourning 
Women, are instructive as establishing the close depen- 
dence of Christian upon antique art. In Romanesque 
times the grief of the Virgin and St. John is chiefly shown 
by the position of the arms and of the head. The Virgin 
does not faint, or need the support of others, until quite at 
the close of the period,} and rarely then, for her collapse is 
not common until the fourteenth century. The posture of 
the two See upon our relief is thus in accordance with the 
spirit of Western art from the ninth to the thirteenth century. 
It will be noticed that the swuppedanewm or footrest, 50 
general in pre-Gothie Crucifixions, is not represented on our 
relief. Its omission does not allow us to draw any particular 
inference, for it is very frequently omitted in Romanesque 
and earlier times.§ 

It would appear as the result of the foregoing considera- 
tions that although a pre-Norman date is possible, it is hard 
to prove, the essential features of the relief being equally 
characteristic of the twelfth century. Such short studies as 
the present emphasize the difficulty in assigning any precise 
date to English seulpture of the period between about A.D. 
1000 and a.p. 1200, a difficulty which in default of subsidiary 
architectural evidence often appears insurmountable. Tt may 
be at least diminished when we have in London a museum of 
easts taken from all the important English sculpture of the 
Middle Ages. For in dealing with a period so conservative 
as that under diseussion, nothing but the most careful compara- 
tive study can help us; and for that purpose exact repro- 
ductions of the monuments must be brought together in one 
place. At present it is not easy to study them without long 


* It is interesting to note that Dante gives this attitude to William of Navarre. 
(Purgatorio, L. vii.) 3 

+ For remarks upon the descent of Christian gesture and attitnde from 
classienl types. ace Dobbert, Jatréuch der Keniglicn prewsischen Awnsteanin- 
inagen, xv, 214 ff, 

+ She is so seen In the frescoes of the Liebfrauenkirche at Andernach, which 
date from the early thirteenth century, (P. Clemen, Jie romaniaches Wand- 
nolercien der Hhcinionde, jl. Vill.) 

& Ey. in the Codex Keberti at Trier (about ap. 10. F. X. Krans, Sie 
Miniafvees dea Coder Legler hi, pl. xlix.); in the eleventh century frescoes of the 
Church of St. George ot Obersell (the same, Dic Wandgemalide in der &, 
Georgakirche cu O. pl. xvi.), abc. ete, 
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journeys, and there is no album or corpus in whieh they are 
all collected and reproduced.” 


W. R. Letnany, Esq., F.S.A., read the following notes on 
early Christian and Byzantine ivories in the British and 
the Victoria and Albert Museums : 


"TL. The Ivory inaeribed Symmeachorum,—One of the most 
remarkable treasures of the Victoria and Albert Museum is 
this famous leaf of a diptych, the companion of which in 
Paris ia inscribed Micomachorum. Although it is not itself 
Christian it can be associated with some other works which 
can be accurately dated at the end of the fourth century, not- 
withstanding, as Venturi says, that it does not at first seem 
possible that so beautiful a work can belong to the Decadenee., 
The fullest description of it I have found isin H. Leclereg’s 
recently issued Manuel & Archiologie Chrétienne 1907, which 
gives full references, It is, he says, the most perfect existing 
example of a class of marringe Tiptyels the figures are 
studied from the antique, and their draperies and attitudes 
recall Greek steles. It was either made on the occasion of the 
marriage of Nicomachus Flavianus with the daughter of 
Quintus Aurelius Symmachus, Consul in 394 A.D, a marriage 
which was celebrated between 392 and 304; or it commemo- 
rated another marriage, that of Quintus Fabius Memmius 
Symmechus with Galla, daughter of Nicomachus, m 401. 

The figures, one of which ls about to throw some 
grains on an altar fire, are usually spoken of as priestesses, 
but do they not rather stand for Night and Morning? The 
weary attitude of one with the inverted torches and the dark 
foliage of the pine tree, to which two bella are hung, suggest 
night. The other, gayer figure, with the incense and fruit 
offerings, seems to symbolise morning. On the original, 
details appear which I had not noticed on any ponteemaph. 
The attendant has ivy in her hair, and in the dish are 
pomegranates, 

I first took up this inquiry on observing that a remarkable 
ornamental border to this diptyeh appears also on another 
ivory which is Christian in subject, but I soon found that 
this comparison had been made by others (first by Hasloff in 
the Berlin Jahrbuch). The second ivory is in the Trivulzio 
Collection at Milan (Venturi, vol. i. fig. 61), the subject of 
which is the Holy Sepulchre and the watching soldiers. In 
this case the same palmette border decorates the doorway of 
the tomb, which fills up most of the field of the panel, <A 
third diptych of the sume class, having the same remarkable 
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border, is that inseribed with the name of Rutius Probianus, 
Vice-Prefect of Rome, now at Berlin. 

Molinier, who gives fine photogravures of these tablets, 
asks whether it is necessary to conclude that all three 
cume from the same workshop, and answers, no, tah he 
is ready to affirm that all were contemporary to within thirty 
or forty years. Now at South Kensington there is a cast of 
the Berlin Ivory, and a comparison of this with the original 
Ivory of Symmachus and the full-size hotogravure of the 
Milan Ivory leads me to a different conclusion. It seems to 
me that the borders, the inscription labels, and the lettering, 
together, show that not only must all three have come from 
one shop, but that they may be by the same hand. 

IL The Passion Caaket-Panele at the British Museum 
(No. 291) have so much in common with the ivories just dis- 
cussed that they must be assigned to the same school, On these 
panels are represented Pilate washing his hands, Christ bear- 
ing the Cross, St. Peter’s Demial, J udas hanged, the Uruci- 
fixion, the Women at the Sepulchre, and the Ineredulity of 
Thomas. Pilate washing his hands is a tine classical composi- 
tion. and the whole series may be compared with the Brescia 
eoffer on which the Pilate subject is found, as well as the 
Denial of St. Peter and the Death of Judas, This coffer is 
generally allowed to be early Christian work of the fourth 
century. A closer resemblance, however, is to be observed 
between the Holy Sepulchre building of the British Museum 
fragments and that of the Trivulzio tablet. The design is 
identical, and the curious costume of the watching soldiers of 
the latter, on which Molinier has remarked, is also found on 
the British Museum subject. As to the sepulchre, it might be 
claimed that the resemblance on the two panels could be 
accounted for by supposing that they were true representa- 
tions, but another ivory of the same class, also illustrated by 
Venturi (fig, 60), shows entirely different architecture, and 
has only a general likeness in respect to a square basement 
and a domed upper story. On this and the ‘Wrivalato panel 
a tree climbs about the sepulchre, an emblem of resurrection. 

In both our ivory and the Trivulzio panel the door of the 
tomb is burst open; in both on the panels of the door are 
carved the raising of Lazarus; in both the round stage of the 
Sepulchre and its windows are identical; im both the women 
and soldiers, although in different attitudes, are alike in 
character and dress, In the British Museum panel the open 
leaf of the door is broken away; I had thought that this 
might represent the bursting open of the tomb, but after 
comparing it with the other I have no doubt that part of it 
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has been accidentally broken away. Christ is beardless and 
nimbed, the Virgin, St John, and a soldier are present at the 
Crucifixion; on the branch of a tree which comes near the 
Cross is a bird feeding her young; below Judas is a bag of 
money; behind St. Peter is the erowing cock on a pillar, and 
in front is a brasier of classical form. These panels have 
been assigned with proper caution by the British Museum 
authorities and Venturi to the fifth century. Mr. A, Maskell, 
however, in his recent book on Ivories, 1905, writes: ‘As to 
the date it is impossible to be precise, and we must content 
ourselves with the wide margin of say from the fifth to the 
eighth century,’ And his illustration dates them as of the 
seventh century. The affinities, however, are so close with 
works of the end of the fourth century that I have no doubt 
that they should be classed as fourth-century works. If they 
were actually wrought in the fifth century it must have been 
in the first two or three years, and they belong to the earlier 
tradition, Work of the next generation is exemplified by the 
doors of Santa Sabina, which are, I consider, of later st le. 
The identical design of the domed buildin setts Waered 
windows appears again on a famous sarcophagus in the 
Lateran Museum (Venturi, figs. 57, 68, and p. 250) which is 
always dated as of the fourth century. It seems most 
robable that the group of works which has been described 
vad a Roman origin. The association of two of them with 
Roman personages suggests as much, the resemblance to the 
sarcophagus just named is another point, and still another is 
furnished by the Trivulzio tablet. On that Ivory, above the 
sepulehre are carved symbols of the Evangelists which are so 
remarkably like similar symbols in the apse mosaic of Santa 
Pudentiana, Rome, that I think there must be a common 
origin in place as well as time. The mosaic is assigned to the 
work of Pope Siricius 384-397. Molinier has remarked on the 
curious costume of the soldiers on the Trivulzio tablet as being 
non-Roman, and he supposes that it had an Eastern origin. 
Leclereq suggests Alexandria. This point has little weight, for 
surely a Roman artist of the Christian epoch would not dress 
the soldiers of the Crucifixion in the uniform of erack regi- 
ments, he would be far more likely to make them outlandish. 
Ill. The St. Peter and St. Poul Casket at the British 
Musewm (No. 292)—These fragments seem to have something 
in common with the other last deseribed from the British 
Museum, but they also have other features which relate them 
to a later group. The subjects comprise scenes from the lives 
of the two Apostles and one of Moses striking the rock. This 
lust is. a favourite early Christian type of the Gospel, and is 
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the subject most frequently found in the catacombs. Christ 
was the Rock—Peter was the Moses of the New Law, and the 
water is that of baptism. In some cases indeed the name of 
Peter is written over what appears to be the figure of Moses. 
This treatment occurs again engraved on a glass vessel in the 
Museum. Some ornamental seroll-work which formed part 
of the box is of classical type. 

IV. The Life of Christ Casket at South Kensington 
(Nos, 149-166)—The seenes on this interesting work have not, 
so far as | know, been properly described, and it is dated as of 
the eleventh century instead of the fifth. In the catalogue 
the first scenes are taken for the last. What are, in fact, the 
Annunciation, the Angel appearing to Joseph, the Visitation, 
and another scene, are said to represent the visit of the 
Women to the Sepulchre and the Sleeping Soldier, The 
Annunciation is represented according to the Protevangelion. 
‘And she took a pot and went out to draw water, and heard 
a voice, ete. In the next scene an angel appears to Joseph 
while the Virgin stands by. The next is the Visitation. The 
followmg scene takes place between two buildings, the persons 
seem to be the Virgin, St. Joseph, and an angel. The right- 
hand building, with a flight of steps, is the Temple, and 
Joseph is probably carrying the purple woven by the Virgin, 
while the angel points out to her o star above the Temple. 

Qn the second pieee we have the three shepherds, the 
Nativity, and the offering of the gold, frankincense, and 
myrrh, ‘These latter are each. distinguished, the gold being 
little cireles, the frankincense cakes, and the myrrh bottles. 
On the third piece: men go out of Jerusalem towards the 
Jordan. Now is the axe laid to the root of the tree (at the 
root is a serpent). The last existing seene is the Baptism. 
Christ appears as young, and the Jordan is a river god 
pouring the water from an urn, All the scenes have an early 
Christian charaeter, and the border is classical. What must 
have weighed, however, In ASI gTing the date of the eleventh 
century is the Romanesque character of one of the buildings 
which almost looks like a Rhenish church. Straygowski, 
however, has written on the early appearance of paira of 
towers on the doors of Santa Sabina and other places; and 
there is a single tall tower on the Ivory last described which is 
very similar, On the earlier Brescia Ivory is also a tall single 
tower, which in this case is probably a symbol of Christ as 
a Pharos. On the piece we are now examining the towers 
are round like a Ravenna campanile. I have found a remark- 
able resemblance between the subjects on our casket and 
those on the celebrated Milan book-covers, of which there are 
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casts at South Kensington. Not merely the selection of 
subjects, but their design, seale, treatment, and that subtle 
thing “feeling,” are so closely alike that they must have 
eome from the same shop. Except for slight changes called 
for by the different spaces to be filled, the Nativity, the 
Coming of the Wise Men, the Shepherds seeing the Star, the 
Annunciation at the Well, the Angel pointing to the Star over 
the Temple, the Baptism, are all nearly identical in both. 
Venturi speaks of a characteristic tuft of hair on the Virgin's 
head in the Milan Ivories, and even this little point occurs in 
the Annunciation scene of our casket. I should date both 
works about a.p, 500.* 

These South Kensington panels also very closely resemble 
those of the Saints Peter and Paul casket at the British 
Museum in seale and quality of relief, in the towers, as before 
said, and in the ornamental leaf border. All these works 
must be nearly of the same date and have the same origin; 
together they form a well-defined group. . 

V. The Archangel Michael of the British Musewm.—This 
magniticent leaf of a diptych is much more oriental or Byzan- 
tine in character than the others which have been mentioned. 
Although it is beautifully modelled it has the mysterious 
hieratic quality of Eastern art. The balanced disposition and 
‘frontality’ of the figure and the rich ornamentation of 
the field all denote Byzantinism, and I think a developed 
Byzantinism of a date not earlier than the sixth century. 
Straygowski has well said that it belongs to the best which 
early Christian art has produced. He compares its decoration 
with that of the facade of Mschatta, and he would assign it 
to the North Syrian school with its centre at Antioch. 
Although he generally steers clear of risking exact dating, he 
hints at its being early. So far as I can tind, this St. Michael 
has most resemblance to a diptych at Berlin of Christ between 
St. Peter and St. Paul, and of the Virgin between two angels. 
The types of the heads seem alike, so also do the niches, and 
more particularly the cresting outside the head of the niche. 
Venturi (p. 506, fig. 384) assigns the Berlin diptych to the 
fifth century. 

VL The Pysxia of St. Menas im the British Musewm (No. 
297).—This work is of the broad style and swift eutting 
which characterises the ivory throne at Ravenna. As the 
catalogue says: ‘Tt has carved upon its sides the story of the 
martyrdom of St. Menas of Alexandria, in which city it was 
probably made in the sixth century.’ The majority of the 


* (nn the Milan Ivoriea, see Venturi, figs, $88, 889, and p. 009, 
¥YOL XXIT, R 
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little terra-cotta flasks which come from Egypt, it is remarked 
in another place, also bear representations of St. Menas. The 
style of this work goes to confirm Strzygowski's claim that the 
Ravenna throne was of Eastern origin, although I believe he 
assigns it to Antioch, whereas I think a stronger case might 
be made out for Alexandria, The executioner on this box 
wears trousers like the soldiers mentioned earlier. The angel 
who waits above the Martyr has veiled hands, the earliest 
occurrence | can remember of this treatment. 

On another box of similar work also in the same museum 
Daniel is shown under « canopy of curious form with a droo 
ing scalloped outline. This form also oceurs on an Ivory in 
the Ravenna Museum. It seems to me curiously Indian, and 
may be compared with similar features on the Gandara 
sculptures, hese Ivories, together with many others actually 
found in Egypt, give the surest ground for the study of the 
style of Alexandria. 

VIL The Baptieom Panel ot the British Musewm (No. 294). 
—This is said to be probably North Italian of the sixth 
century. I agree as to the date, but the character of the 
workmanship is of the Ravenna throne type, broad and 
choppy, fine hack-work. I should call it Alexandrian trade- 
work. The scene is treated as on the South Kensington Life 
of Christ casket and the Milan book-cover, with a youthful 
Christ and a river-god. On the Ravenna throne itself there is 
a haptism almost identical with this one. (Venturi, fig. 301 ; 
ef. also No. 393 at the B.M.) This raises » question which I 
had in mind even when I spoke of the first group as of 
Roman orngin. I thought those pieces might well belong to 
an Eastern school of ivory-workers settled in Rome. 
VILL. The Single Apostle Panel at South Kensington.— 
This is described as German tenth century, but it may, I 
think, be best compared with work of the Ravenna throne 
type. This figure, however, is more carefully modelled and 
CLASSIC. 

IX. Christ in Hades and the Raptiem at South Kensington. 
—This curious flatly carved panel on the back of a Carlovingian 
Ivory (Nos. 257-67) seems to me to be Eastern. At a guess | 
should eall it Coptie. It is labelled seventh or eighth century, 
and I can suggest no amendment to this. 

X. The Angel appearing to Joseph, at South Kensington. 
—This book-cover, which is deseribed as Lombardic, seems to 
me to be distinetly Byzantine. (Cf the Angel on 502 B, M. 
Catalogue) The strict decorative disposition of the parts to 
fill the space, the flat surface, the character of the angel, the 
turned legs of the bed, are all Byzantine. Another panel, of 
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the Presentation in the Temple, has some similarity of 
style. 

‘XT Twelve Small Panels at South Kensvagton.—This series, 
which contain scenes from the Life of Christ, is catalogued as 
German twelfth century, but I have no doubt that it is 
strictly Byzantine of the later school, about the eleventh een- 
tury. Notice the tall, vertical figures, and compare the 
Sleep of the Virgin with a similar subject on the byzantine 
Ivory 296-67, 

XI. Several works in our collections are called Byzantine 
without, as I consider, any claim to this denomination, One 
is the superb book-cover at South Kensington, with subjects 
in very delicate high relief. Amongst them is the Massacre 
of the Innocents, which is balanced by Rachael lamenting 
aver her children, It may, l think, be classed with several 
works properly called Carlovingian, A tine book-cover exhi- 
bited amongst the special bindings at the British Museum, 
with minute reliefs of the History of David, with figures of 
the Virtues and Vices intermixed, the eyes of the figures 
being set with rubies and sapphires, is, 1 have no doubt, an 
exquisite French work of the twelfth century. The Virtues 
and Viees are much of the character that we find on our own 
doorway at Malmesbury. 

A plaque at South Kensington, with the Eagle of St. John 
upon it, 1s called Byzantine, but in the collection of casts it is 
properly associated with another plaque bearing the bust of 
Christ, and both are called North Italian. 

The Soltikoff book-cover at South Kensington is, I should 
say, a Carlovingian copy of an Alexandrian original. Neither 
the book-cover, 1-1872, nor the Christ under a Canopy, 
426-1854, seem to me properly Byzantine, nor does a little 
oval box also at South Kensington.” 


Mr. Daron said that reasons had been given for considering 
the panels under discussion as Roman, sid theo were others : 
the symbols of the Evangelists were a certain indication of a 
Western origin, as they did not oceur in Eastern art. He 
could hardly coneur in the opinion expressed with regard to 
the ivery of the Archangel Michael; though many scholara 
were inclined to place it in the sixth century, he was in favour 
of an earher date. There was an identical treatment of the 
mouldings in the Mshatta palace, in the desert east of Mosh, and 
instead of mere tendrils were ribbons with heart-shaped leaves 
at the end, a sign of early date. Some features of the other 
Ivories seemed to be Eastern, but their oriental origin was not 
ER 2 
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proved thereby ; and though similar panels occurred in the 
eleventh century, the earlier date was universally accepted, 


Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communica- 
tions. 


Thursday, 2nd April, 1908, 
Lord AVEBURY, P.C., F.E.S., President, in the Chair. 


The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
aame ordered to be returned to the donors: 


From the Author -—Norfolk chancel screens and rood lofts. By Rev. G. W. 
Minns, LL... F.S.A. vo, London. n.d. 


From the Author :-—Edueation of the public in architectore. By T. G. Jackson, 
R.A., F-B.A. Gro. Lonilon, 1008, 


Sir Edmund Thomas Bewley, Knt., M.A., LL.D, was 
admitted Fellow. 


Notice was given that the Annual Meeting for the eleetion 
of the President, Council, and Officers of the Society would 
be held on Thursday, 30th April, at 3 p.m. 


The Report of the Auditors (see pp. 240—245) of the 
Society's Accounts for the past year was read, and thanks 
were passed to the Auditors for their trouble and to the 
Treasurer for his good and faithful services. 


Sir Jonx Evans, K.C.B., F-RS., FS.A., read the following 
notes on a Lambeth salt-cellar of the Company of Upholsterers 
of London : 


“About three years ago” I called the attention of this 
Society to a smal] salt-eellar made of Lambeth earthenware or 
delft for the London Company of Parish Clerks, whose armorial 
bearings are upon it with the date 1644. 

I now have the pleasure of exhibiting another salt-cellar of 
much the same size and character, about 2 inches in height 
and 23 in extreme diameter, bearing date 1645, which from 
the shield of arms upon it “p “ars to have been made for the 
Company of Upholsters or Upholders. The tinctures are not 
shown, but the arms are simply on a chevron between three 
tents or pavilions, as many roses. 


* Protrediags, Tn B. xx. SM), 
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There is, however, a remarkable anomaly in the arms of 
this Company, inasmuch as there appear to have been two 
distinct coats in use at one and the same time. Randle Holme, 
in his Academy of Armory, or, A Storehowse of Armory and 
Blazon, ete.,* writes as follows: ‘S. 3 Tents Er. trimed with 
B. & G. an Holy Lamb couchant A. on a Cushion tasselled O. 
over his back a Cross patee fitched G. This was anciently the 
Arms of the Upholders of the Citty of London, This in the 
Patent or Grant of the Coat to that Society by William 
Hawkeslow Clarenseux 5 E.4. It is thus blazoned, the field 
Sable, three Sprroers Ermin, a Lamb Silver couchand, on a 
pillom of Gold. Blazoning was then but im tts Infancie.’ 





A LAMBETH SALT-CELLAR OF THE COMPANY OF UPHOLSTERS, 1045. (4) 


The Grant was dated 11th December, 1465, and was again 
approved and entered in the Visitation of London, by Sir 
Henry St. George, 1634. The arms now appear on the seal 
of the Company. 

But on the same page of Randle Holme’s work as that 
from which I have been quoting is the followmg: ‘5. on a 
Cheveron 0, 3 Roses G. betw: 3 such (Pavilions or Tents 
Royall) A. fringed O. is the Company of Upholders, or 


* Chester, 1688, Book I1L. chap. xii, 449. 
+ For this information I am indebted to Sir A. Scott-Gatry, Garter King of 
Arms, 
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We, the Avorrons sapere to audit the Accounts of the Soc1rr 
to the 3lst day of December, 1907, having examined the 
find the same to be accurate, 


CASH ACCOUNT ror THe Yrar 


—— Sa 





1807. 2ad 2 ad 
peuniee a ban oles Dacomabee, 10s : : 233 0 4 
Annual Subseri 

1] at £3: seen du 1508 ? : .~ 2 oO 
rane 8, completion ditte eS 
ce = ] = 
525 at £3 3s, due Lat January 190g . . 1653 15 0 
lates Ba, paid fa adeanrs ane 1908 . $2 0 
1841 12 0 
Admissions 
93 Fellows at £8 8s, A . : : is 4 0 
fen nd A ; 
on £1 Os. 7d. Metropolitan 3 per cent. 
"BI016 1s Afcropliian Wai Board i sae 8 
on iid 
cont, "BY Stock. a a 1 10 
—____ aa0 68 610 
Works sold . i . - 3 Iht 4 6 
Stevenson Bequest 
Dividend on Bank Stock and other Invest- 
- + i 1. . Hp © 5 
Owen Fund # 
an $00 25 per cont. Annuities " 728 
Sundry Receipts A nN a2 14 3 
#3000 7 § 
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or Antiquantes or Loxpow, from the let day of January, 1907, 
underwritten Accousts, with the Vouchers relating thereto, do 


ENDING #let DECEMBER, 107, 








PAYMENTS, 
L807. £anhoo dg 2 ac & 
Publications of the Society : 
Printers’ and Artists’ Charges and Binding . ei 18 2 
Lib 
“Binding : : : . » 19s 16 1 
Books purchased : . 282 0 4 
Subscriptions to Books and Societies . - GB £ 0 
—— 444 0 6G 
House Expenditure : 
Insurance : , . * : 41 & 9 
Lighting ; : . 1g10 4 
Foel : : . - 27 10 6 
Repairs . ‘ ; ~ FI 
Tea at Meetings é i . f 16 6 © 
Cleaning and Sundries : 5 » 147 lv 10 . 
——$_—— 411 7 6 
lucome ‘Tax and Inland Revenue License . ‘ 22°12 6 
Sao ee 3 atid Coste: Stevenson Bequest.  ., 1d i4 6 
©. Dreland 
pase : ‘ : -. 1 Oo oO 
Special Allowance , : . - 0 0 0 
———o 200 0 © 
Salaries : 
Assistant Secretary  . : ; » 400 0 0 
Clerk a * . = * ih 25h oO i) 
——— 650 0 O 
Wuges and Allownnces : 
Porter, Honsemaid, and Hall Boy ‘ ; l74 13 6 
Official Expenditure 
Stationery and Printing . . » 126 9 06 
Postage . » s2 19 6 
Ditto and Carriage on Publications : 412 7 
Sundry Expenses ' . 12.7 8 
— 366 12 4 
Cash in hand : 
Cratts & Co,, Current Account ; » sof 19-2 
Patty cosh ; “ ‘ - 716 60 
1) 8 3 
e450) 7 8 
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RESEARCH FUND 


RECEIPTS. 
2 a d. 
Balance in hand, flst December, 1906, * * * 48 2 G 
Dividends : 
12 montha’ Dividend on : aes 
#1ie 138. 4d. India $y percent, Stock . ol 0 8 
S00) J. Dickinson & Con pany Ltd, 4 ad 
cent, Preference Stock : 23.15 O 
#527 Is. 3d, Victoria Government 3 per 
cent. Stock . 16 60 10 
SOOT Lie. ied, Metropolitan Water Board sh per 
cent. “B"' Stock . ‘ ld 7 4 
— 13 6 10 
“156 8 4 
STOCKS AND INVESTMENTS 
_ Value at 
Aumont : 
» Slat December, 
of Stock. 107, 
£ s ad, & ss 
Motropolitan 3 percent. Stock . ‘ » WOOK 19 F Bare Ww O 
Bank Stock 2128 9 G6 GhO6 LO 4 
Great Northern Railway Consolidated a per cunt. 
Perpetual reference Stock =. 1725 0 0 270 6 O 
London and North Western Railway 4 per cent, 
(iuaranteed Stock : fra, 60) 0 S170 11 O 
North Eastern Railway 4 per cent. Guaranteed 
Stock 27tl 0 0 ‘147 10 9 
ps ies Railway a4 per cant. Consolidated 
Perpetual Preference Stock 602 6 10 42010 6 
Metropolitan Water Board 3 per cent.*B" Stock 1010 1 0 910 2 11 


229557 16 11 £26118 0 6 
Owen Fuxp. 
24 percent. Annuities =. : a wi) 0 Oo 2615 © 


RESEABOH FUND. 


Metropolitan Water Bourd 3 per cent, “B* Stock 507 11 3 461 17 





India $4 percent, Stock , . 1805 13 4 184115 7 
J, Dickinson & On, Limited, i percent. Preference 

Stock mo 0 Oo 527 10 0 
Victoria Government 3 per cent. Consolidated 

Inscribed Stock . G27 1s 0 459 14 7 

7 

a 


£3340 17 7 w#9984 18 
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ACCOUNT. 
PAYMENT. 
£ aod. 
Haoghmond Abbey oy 27 aa Fond =. . . ‘ 1 Oo 0 
Corbridge Excavation Fund : “ ; ; . 1 Oo 0 
Silehester Excavation Fund ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ) 0 0 
Wick Barrow Excavation Fond =. : ’ 0 0 
Crerwent Exploration Fund , : ; lo uv 0 
Stroud Reman Vilta, Petersteld Excavation Fund 5 0 O 
st. Augustine's Abbey, Canterbury, Excavation Food =. ; 16 60) 60 
Netheravon House, Wilts. Exploration Fond lo 0 0 
Pevensey Excavation Fund : wo oO UO 
Cheque Book ; ‘ 4 0 
Balance Sist December, 1007 26 4 4 
£15 & 4 
Slet DECEMBER, 107. 
Amount 
of ck. 
eo 6 d. 
In the High Court of Justice, Chancery Division 
In the suit Thornton vr. Stevenson, 
The Stocks remaining m Court to the credit of this catee are ma 
follows ; 
Great Western Railway 6 per cent. Guaranteed Stock Aft oF O 


Midlaml Hailway 24 per cent. Perpetual Preference Stock 15145 12 7 


£24039 12 7 


After puyment of the Annuities, now amounting to £444) per annum, the 
Society is entitled to one-fourth share of the resitdoe of the Income of the above 
Funds, This is payable after the 10th April and Lith October in every year. 


Witness our hands this Sst day of March, 1008, 


W. J. HARDY. 

A. PREVOST, 
KEGINALD A, SMITH. 
EMERY WALKER, 
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Upholsters Coat of Arms.’ In volume 2 of the same work, 
rinted for the Roxburghe Club in 1905, the Upholders or 
phalsters anciently incorporated are said to have nearly the 

same arms. ‘Butit is a grand errour,’ and Holme goes on to 

elite the Grant of William Hawkeslow. 

_ Stow in his Survey of London (ed. 1633) writes: ‘ The 

Company of Upholsters or Upholdera were in elder times of 

good reckoning and esteeme, and had a Brotherhood or Fellow- 

ship among themselves, but concerning their incorporating | 
finde it not recorded." His illustration of their armorial bear- 
ings cives, however, the shield with the chevron and roses. 

The City of London Liveries Commission of 1884* reports 
that the Company was founded between 1440 and 1465, and 
received a Charter in the second year of Charles [. (1626); and 
it seems to me that the arms recorded by Holme as being 
those of the Company tn 1688, which are identical with those 
piven by Stow in 1633, are not improbably the original arms 
of the Company, which continued in use notwithstanding the 
Grant in 1465, 

Ina New View of London, ete.+ it is stated: * Upholdasters’ 
Hall is situate on the 5. side of Leadenhall Str. near against 
St. Mary dre. They were incorporated about and i 
Master, three Wardens, about 31 Assistants and 121 on the 
Livery, their fee for which is 4/. 104. Od. and for Steward 11/. 
Their arms are on a chevron befween 3 Tents as many 
roses, * The site has long sinee been sold. 

That the Upholsters formed a corporate body of some kind 
before 1440 seems probable from a passage in Stow,} where in 
treating of the famous and mighty man Simon Eyre, citizen of 
London, and builder of a public granary and a chapel in 
Leadenhall Street, he is described as sometime an upholster, 
ph then, ‘by changing of his copy, a draper in the year 

1, 

It appears from the same author that the Company of 
Drapers was not actually incorporated until 1430.\| It is 
therefore evident that the existence of the Companies was 
preowned by that of the Brotherhoods or Guilds, who may 
have assumed a right to bear arms. 


In Strype's edition of Stow’s Survey, published in 1720,] 


* Vol. iif, 841. 
+ Svo. L708, Vol. ii, 262, 
+ The arms are engraved with those of other companies on a plate, but no 
tinctures are shown, 
Surrey, ed. 1635, p, 163, 
Op, cit, 601. 
© Vol. il, book vr. 229, 
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what I venture to regard as the more modern shield of arms, 
viz. that with the Holy Lamb, is given, and a long account of 
discussions between the Lord Treasurer Burghley and repre- 
sentatives of the Company of Upholsters as to frauds com- 
mitted in commexion with the wares in which a. dealt is 
appended, ‘In the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's Reign, and 
perhaps before, great was the Deceit by these Tradesmen used 
in their Feathers, in their Quilts and Coverlids, in their 
Quishions for Chairsand Stools... . .. All made Stuf, that came 
out of France for Quilts and Coverlids, for Inns and Husband- 
men of the Country, came all stuffed with Cow-Hair, taken from 
the Head by the Tanners. And such Stuff made as came from 
thence or Flanders in Cushions, or for Chairs and Stools 
were filled with Thistle-Down, naughty Flocks, and all Bag- 
gage in them, that would breed Worms, and eat the Stuff and 
stink. And so did they fill all their Mattrasses.’ 

Tt was urged against the Upholsters that they ‘ ordinarily 
hought Fen-Downe and Thistle-Downe for an Half-penny a 
Pound, and sold the same among Feathers for Ge. the Pound ; 
and amongst Feather-Downe for 16d, the Pound,’ 

One Cordel about the year 1585 sued to the Queen ‘that 
considering these Abuses in the Trade of Upholsters, he might 
be appointed to search and seal their Commodities and to have 
the Place of a Searcher, and accordingly to seize such as were 
thus abused, as forfeit by Law.’ | 

At that time it was maintained that the ‘Upholsters were 
no Corporation, and it was debated whether they should be 
incorporated, but so far as Strype’s narrative is concerned it 
appears that no detinite steps were taken in the matter. 
Some mention is made of the relation of the Upholsters to 
Drapers, Merchant Tavlors, Skinners, and Clothworkers; and 
possibly Burghley, who employed his Remembrancer Peter 
Baboce ‘a discreet and honest man,’ to make inquiries, may 
have hesitated through fear of the enmity of such powerful 
Corporations. 

The Upholders were also Undertakers, and in that capacity 
were the subjects of a jocular sarcastic tract, Reasons humbly 
offered by the Company exercising the Trade and M yatery of 
Upholders against part of the Bill for the better Viewing, 
searching and Examining Drugs, Medicines. ete. (London, 
Printed in the year 1724), of which a copy is in the British 
Museum.* 

To return to the more trmmediate subject of this communica- 
tion. In the case of the salt-cellar made at Lambeth in 1644 


* Prese-mork 651 9 15 (3), 
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for the Company of Parish Clerks, I was able to trace the sale 
of their handsome old silver salts and the purchase of the 
cheap substitutes by means of the still existing accounts of 
the Company. Unfortunately the accounts of the Upholsters 
for the year 1645 are no longer forthcoming, but the pressure 
upon them by the Parliament for money must have been much 
the same as that on the Parish Clerks, and it was as natural 
in the one ease as in the other to have recourse to the Lambeth 
potters for temporary substitutes for their vanished plate. 

By the kind courtesy of Mr. W. H. ©. Crump, Clerk to the 
Upholders’ Company, I have been able to inspect the silver 
plate now in its possession, the bulk of which, however, does 
not date further back than the nineteenth century. The moat 
interesting article is a silver-cilt salt-cellar made in the 
vear 1697. It is of no great size, but remarkable in form, the 
central bowl being supported by three square turrets with 
pyramidal roofs, placed at equal distances the one from the 
other. It seems probable that so ancient a Company possessed 
at one time a more noble display of plate, and the suggestion 
that this was sacrificed to the demands of Parliament im or 
before 1645 may, I think, be worthy of acceptance.” 


The Treascrer alluded to the Fripperers’ Company, which 
settled about Cornhill in the early fifteenth century. Before 
that date the Drapers had traded there, and the newcomers 
became dealers in second-hand clothes, and later pawnbrokers, 
but were never a rich company. They had no valuable plate, 
and lived on the interest of £8,000, the proceeds of the sale of 
their hall and adjoining houses, and # single charity. 


Mr, Givserrt said there were two difficulties with regard to 
the Lambeth factory that had never been solved. The first 
eoncerned its date of origin, which was generally supposed to 
be L676, when letters patent were granted by Charles I. to 
John Arnens van Hamme. His art was deseribed therein as 
that of ‘making tiles and porcelain and other earthenwares 
after the way practised mm Holland, which hath not been prae- 
tised in this our realm.’ But most of the dated Lambeth 
delft was considerably earlier, reaching as far back as 1631, 
It had been supposed that pieces made before 1676 in Holland 
had been sent over to be painted and finished for special pur- 
poses, but both the body and the enamel of the English ware 
differed very markedly from foreign examples. Possibly the 
factory had been established much earlier than 1676, but 
was only protected by patent at that date. The other diffi- 
eulty was the ascription of this ware to Lambeth Pro- 
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fessor Church stated * that in the preamble of the patent Van 
Hamme was said to have settled at Lambeth, but Mr. Giuseppi 
had read through the whole grant without finding any men- 
tion of Lambeth or any other place where he resided. In the 
following vear, however, Van Hamme soe in a list of 
otters trading in and round London; and the only evidence 
fe could find was in the archives of the Dutch Church of the 
Austin Friars. A certificate ¢ dated 1679 by the pastor of 
the consistory of Delft, attested Claertjen Jans van Hammen 
to the Brethren Overseers of the community of Jesus Christ 
at London, Foxhal, which was of course Vauxhall, in Lambeth 
parish. John Ariens van Hamme’s patent expressly included 
the members of his family in the permission to settle and 
practise their art in England, and Claertjen Jans was evidently 
coming from Delft, the home of the manufacture in Holland. 
Hence there was presumptive evidence that he was a relative 
of the patentee and was coming over to assist in the pottery. 


Witwiam Date, Esq., F.S.A., read the following Report as 
Local Secretary for Hants : 


“Tam exhibiting a small socketed celt which was found 
last year about a mile south of Winchester near the bridge 
which carries the Great Western Eailway over the Itchen. 
Té is one of the short square type with a septum in the socket, 
Qelts of this pattern are evidently rarely found in England, as 
I do not see any specimens m the national collection, although 
there are several there like it from Ireland. My specimen 
has the loop broken, the break being an old one, and it bears 
the appearance of much use, The edge is so dulled as to 
suggest that it was used more for hammering than cutting. 

ith it I show a small spear-head of a beautiful and 
somewhat uncommon shape, found also near the river at 
Bishopstoke, a few miles further south. It is one of those 
spear-heads described by Sir John Evans as having a ridge 
running along the whole or a great part of the mid-rib on the 
blade, s0 as to make the section near the point almost cruci- 
form, with side loops near the mouth of the socket. This 
form is of frequent oecurrence on Irish spear-heads. 

So much interest has lately been taken in bronze implements 
that I venture to show again a very early flat celt found at 
Sholing, which I think may be referred to Period IT. of Pro- 


° English Eortheaware (South Kensington Muzenm Handbook), 35. 
t Archives of the London Dutch Cherch, Certificates of Membership, ote. 
fedited by J, AH. Hessela, 1802), No. 194. 
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fessor Montelius. It is very like some in the Dublm Museum, 
and it is somewhat curious that all three implements seem to 
have Irish affinities. 

T am also showing a gourd-shaped vessel of red ware which 
was found in digging at a sand-pit at Utterbourne, near 
Winchester. (See illustration.) The place where it was found 
ia not far from the track of the Roman road between Clausen- 
fom and Winchester, following nearly the course « if the Itchen, 
and probably a road or trackway before the time of the Homans. 





ee 





VESSEL OF POTTERY (FRONT AND SIDE VIEWS) FOUND AT OTTEHRBOUCENE. HANTS, 
(+ linesr,) 


The authorities who have seen this vessel assion to ita date of 
about the seventh century Ec. and say that 1t came from the 
Mediterranean. They, however, throw doubt on tts being an 
Import into Britain at that earlyage. I have only to say that 
although I did not find it myself I believe the story of the 
man who did, and that it was found as described, 

As bronze articles of about this date coming from Italy have 
been found at Alton and at Weybridge, I see nothmg unreason- 
able in the supposition that it was brought here in pre- Roman 
Times. 

Coming to more modern times, I have been instrumental in 
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saving from destruction one of the wooden monumental effigies 
in my county, and have brought it to the notice of Dr. Fryer, 
who will include tt in his forthcoming paper. The efigy came 
out of Thraoxton church, which contains a fine fifteenth-century 
brass to Sir John Lisle, who died in 1407, and also fine monu- 
ments in clunch to Sir John Lisle and Mary Courtenay his 
wife of about 100 years later. The wooden efigy, I was in- 
formed some nineteen years ago by the Rev. Henry de Foe Baker, 
who was then vicar, 1s that of Lady Elizabeth Phillpott, the 
Phillpotts holding the manor of Thruxton after the Lisles, I 
did not ask his authority for this aseription, and he has long 
since left the parish. From an examination of the position 
now occupied by the organ I have little doubt but that his 
information came froma tomb standing probably near that of 
Sir John and Mary Lisle, at the destruction of which Lady 
Klizabeth was moved to the belfry and put up on her feet. 
Last year I went to the church, but could find no trace of the 
etfigy. At last I discovered it in the vicar's barn, which was 
itlso his wood shed. It was surrounded with faggots like a 
Smithfield martyr, and seemed destined to share the same fate, 
[asked for it to be put back in the church, but to this the 
vicar would not assent, and offered the effigy to me if I liked 
to have it. Bearing in mind the ponderousness of the gift I 
did.not elose with the offer, but mspired a letter which was 
written to him by the archdeacon of the diocese. Dr, Fryer 
has since ed a special visit to Thruxton to see it, and writes 
me that the viear will now put it back in the church.” 


Mr. ReGinatp Smits confirmed the Irish character of the 
socketed celt exhibited, and agreed that the flat celt might 
also be of Irish origin, though such were frequent in England ; 
much depended on the analysis of the bronze, Flat celts of 
this kind * are known to have been sent from the British 
Islands to Scandinavia during the early Bronze Age, and 
might well have been made in Ireland. Southampton Water 
would be a convenient half-way harbour for those early 
merchantmen, and the socketed celt, which belonged quite to 
the end of the Bronze Age, might have been brought by traders 
centuries later. There were many similar specimens from 
Ireland in the British Museum, bot none from Britain. The 
distribution of gold tores with returned ends and the well- 
known funule or gorgets of gold was another proof of active 
commercial intercourse inthe Bronze Age between Ireland and 


* The absence of nickel oni their form distinguish these from im ter 
made in Scandinavia: Montelius, Archie far Anthropelogie, xxvi, 14, 40, 601. 
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the north-west coast of Europe.* The pottery vessel exhibited 
was strikingly similar to late Mycenman ware from Oyprus 
and other Mediterranean sites, but the pointed bottom was 
against the view that it belonged to that early period, and he 
sreferred to regard it as a comparatively modern By yaunepneh 
rom the Mediterranean, where traditional forms of pottery 
were surprisingly long lived. 


Mr. Tuomson Lyon protested against the removal of the 
wooden effigy from the church where it belonged, and hoped 
that local secretaries would note all such pieces of vandalism, 
On the previous day he had acquired at Canterbury a piece of 
andeatakee’s furniture, a helmet obviously turned ont of some 
ais but interesting as an example of seventeenth-century 
wor 


Mr. StrerHenson hoped that a few shillings would he 
expended in repairing the clunch-chalk monument deseribed 
in the paper, or the pieces would certainly be lost. There wasa 
very fine brass in the same church dated about 1425, which tisect 
to be perfect, but when last seen had lost some portions of the 
inscription ; this too should be promptly repaired. He him- 
self, with Mr. Hope, had been instrumental in saving a piece 
of a wooden effigy used as a poker at South Acre, Norfolk. 


Mr. Date, in reply, said that the brass to Sir John Lisle, 
who died in 1407, was the earliest representation of plate- 
armour. It was now covered up with matting, but not other- 
wise protected from chanee visitors. He had himself not 
noticed any pieces missing. 


C. A, Marknam, Esq, F.S.A. Loeal Secretary, com- 
munieated the following note on the discovery of a Roman 
stone coffin near Duston, Northamptonshire : 


“Tn the parish of Duston, in the county of Northampton, 
on the site of the Roman villa, where numerous finds of eoins, 
domestic utensils, and various implements have been from 
time to time recorded, an interesting sarcophagus was dis- 
covered on the 1ith January, 1908, 

One of the workmen, who was excavating In the tronstone 
quarry, to the south of the main road leading from Northam 
ton to Weedon, at a depth of 7 feet from the surface of the 

* A map of their distribution in France, with fall references, is given by 


Comte Costa de Beauregard, Le Torgues d'or de Saint. fen d' Eeserent ( (ie), 
in Compte-readu du Lerii. Congrés archéolegique de France, 1906, 
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ground struck his pickaxe upon a flat stone, This proved 
to he the lid of a large stone coffin 6 feet 10 inches in 
length, 2 feet 94 inches in width at the widest part, and 
1 foot 10 inches in depth at the head and 1 foot 64 inehes at 
the foot, all outside measurements: the thickness of the sides 
being about 4 inches and of the bottom 6 inches. The lid 
roughly tits the top of the coffin, and is from 5 to 6 inches in 
thickness. Unfortunately the workman, with his pick, 
fractured both lid and cofiin. 

Within this sareophagus was a skeleton, the bones being in 
a fair condition, and generally in their proper position. The 
upper part of the skull was much decomposed, though the 
hair, of a dark chestnut colour, was remaining. Nothing 
beside this skeleton (which appeared to be that of a female) 
was found im the coffin. 





ELOMAN STONE COFFIN FOUND NEAR DUSTOS, NORTHANTS, 


The sarcophagus and the lid are each worked out of single 
blocks of limestone, that hemg the material used by both 
Greeks and Romans, as it was thought that this stone con- 
sumed the flesh of the corpse. Most, probably these blocks 
came from Barnack, as the quarries there are known to have 
been worked during the Roman occupation of Britain. 

The spot where this coffin was found is surrounded by 
roughly built stone walls, 4 feet thick, of white limestone, 
which seem to have formed some kind of building or chamber, 
the shape of whieh has not yet been determined. 

This relie of the past is of the Romano-British period, It 
has been presented to the Corporation of the county borough 
Northampton, and is now housed in the Abington Park 

‘useum,” 


Mr. REGINALD SMITH inquired the direction in which the 
s2 
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eoffin had been interred, as that was an important point m 
deciding its Christian or pagan character,* Such coffins were 
not uncommon, but rarely had any inseriptions or marks upon 
them in this country, and he was inclined to assign them to 
the fourth century, when Christianity was established. 
Another had recently been found at Bush Hill Park, adjoming 
the presumed course of the Ermin Street, near Entield. 


Aunert Hartsnorne, Esq,, F.S.A., exhibited the matrix of 
an early fourteenth-century seal, and a roundel with initial 
letters, on which he submitted the following note: 

“Tam sending a matrix of a seal which you will see repre- 
sents St. Margaret piercing the dragon, and | believe, from the 
posture of the figure, that the date is about 1430-40. This 
object came many years ago from my grandfather's house im 
Cambridge, and may possibly be the seal of some Cambridge 
convent or of one in the vicinity, perhaps at Barnwell. 

L also send a circular plaque with a trefoil containmg the 
letters r™ the trefoil having a chain with two rings in place 
of a stalk. This comes from the same source as the seal.” 


Mr. Hore said that owing to the corroded condition of the 
seal when first submitted by Mr. Hartshorne it was impossible 
to read the legend or make out clearly the details of the 
device. With Mr. Hartshorne's leave he had smee submitted 
it to such drastic treatment as had freed it from the incrusta- 
tion, and he now found that the principal figure of St. Margaret 
had above it in the canopy a representation of the Rood, This 
explains the legend, which could now be plainly read : 

CRVX MARGARATA NOS DV@ANT AD LOMA LATA 


In base, within a niche, was a kneeling figure of a clerk, 
but there was nothing to indicate the ownership of the seal, 
which was apparently a counterseal. 


The Rev. E. F. Rogtys, vicar of Thorpe-le-Soken, Essex, 
exhibited a brass seal set in a rough wooden handle, which 
had apparently long been used for purposes connected with 
the peculiar jurisdiction of Thorpe-le-Soken. 

The seal had, however, nothing whatever to do with that 
place, and is a pointed oval 2) inches long, bearing a seated 
figure of St, Peter as. pope, under a mech canopy, with a small 
figure of a clerk in a niche in base. The legend is: 


S’ : welelmi : Duddelep . vecant : de : wolwwornnehamté. 


* The ecfiin was founil lying cast and west, 
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William Dudley, whose seal this is, was Dean of the 
Collegiate Church of St. Peter, Wolverhampton, in 1460 and 
until 1470. 

There is nothing to show how the seal came to or to be 
used at Thorpe-le-Soken, 


Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communica- 
tions and exhibitions. 


Thursday, 9th April, 1908. 


Sir RICHARD RIVINGTON HOLMES, K.C.V.0O., 
Vice-President, in the Chair, 


The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors : 


From the Authors :—Some interesting Essex brasses (reprinted from Zhe 
Relignary, 1203). By Miller Christy, W. W. Porteous, and E. Bertram 
Smith, Bro. London, 1008, 

From the Director-General, Survey Department, Egypt :—The Archeological 
Survey of Nubia, Bulletin No. 1, dealing with the work up to November 30, 
1907, 8vo, Cairo, HOS, 

From G. H. Wallis, Esq., F.8.A. :—Fhotog¢mphs of 
(1) A Roman altar foond in the Trent ot Littleborough, Notts ; 


(2) An alubsaster bas-relief representing the death of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, trom Beanchiel Abbey, Derbyshire. 


Notice was again given of the Anniversary Meeting on 
Thursduy, 30th April, at 3 p.m., and lists were read of the 
Fellows proposed as President, Council, and Officers of the 
society for the ensuing year, 


W. H. Sr. Jonw Horr, Esq., M.A., Assistant Secretary, read 
a paper on the architectural history of Ludlow Castle, Salop, 
with special reference to certain recent discoveries, resulting 
from exeavations carried out by him, as to the original use or 
purpose of the keep or great tower, and the plan of the 
chapel of St. Mary Magdalene with its singular round nave, 


Mr. James Parker said he had worked with Mr. Hope at 
Ludlow, and nearly completed a plan ona larger seale than that 
exhibited. No reference had been made to the useful legend 
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of Fulk Fitzwarren, which contained a certain amount ot 
history, When Robert, son of Richard of Shrewsbury (Mont- 
gomery), rebelled against King Henry L, his property was 
confiscated and given to José de Dinant. ‘The eastle was once 
called Dinant, that being an old family name, Ti anything 
at Ludlow was earlier than the reign of Henry L, 16 was the 
work of Roger Montgomery, whose property was confiseated. 
There were sundry alterations in the twelfth eentury, and the 
doorway of the round church he thought was of the time of 
Henry L, not an Insertion. 


Mr. Reap observed that the gratitude of the Society was 
due to Lord Powis, who kept the castle in excellent repair. 
There was an enormous amount of masonry to inspect, and it 
was quite reasonable to require proof of the existence of 
danger before proceeding to repairs. 


Mr. Hope replied that he was acquainted with the legend 
mentioned by Mr, Parker, which he had not noticed for want 
of time, but it was unhistorieal. It was perfectly clear from the 
Domesday Survey that Ludlow was part of the great manor of 
Stanton Lacy, and he was content to accept the confirmatory 
opinion of Mr. Round, who was satished on this point. He 
was still of opinion that the early work in Ludlow Castle 
was Roger de Lacy’s, dating from the late eleventh and early 
twelfth centuries, while the later work belonged to the reign 
of Henry L 


Mr. Hore’s paper, which was illustrated by a fine series of 
plans and specially taken lantern slides, will be printed im 
Archaeologia. 


Thanks were ordered to be returned for this communication. 
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ANNIVERSARY, 


THURSDAY, 30th APRIL, 1906, 


JOHN, Lord AVEBURY, P.C., F.RS., President, in 
the Char, 


MONTAGUE SreNceR GiUserri, Esq., and WILLOUGHBY 
Aston LitrLepa.e, Esq., M.A., were appointed Serutators of 
the Ballot. CHARLES JAMEs Pretorius, Esq., and REGINALD 
ALLENDER Sarre, Esq., B.A., were also appointed Assistant 
Serutators. 


The following gentlemen were admitted Fellows: 


The Venerable Edward Barber, M.A., Archdeacon of 
Chester. 

Charles Francis Bell, Esq. 

Vernon James Watney, Esq. 

Mervyn Edmund Macartney, Esq. 


The Prestmpent then proceeded to deliver the following 
Address : 


* Since the last Anniversary Meeting our Society has had 
a year of quict prosperity unmarked by any important 
event, 

The year has, however, been apart from, and in addition to, 
our own publications, one of much archmological activity. 

One of the most interesting publications of the year 
been the Volume of Essays presented to Mr. EK. B. Tylor by 
some of his friends and admirers in commemoration of his 
75th birthday. It commences with a preface by Mr..A. Lang, 
written, if possible, with even more than his usual charm, in 
honour of our distinguished countryman. He refers in terms 
of warm, but not too flattering, appreciation to Mr. Tylor's 
great work on Primitive Culture; he tells us truly that he 
‘has sent his pupils into many strange lands; they ‘dees been 
the tield naturalists of human nature, no less than anthropo- 
logists of the study. If England possesses an unofficial school 
of anthropologists, despite the publie indifference to man not 
fully “up to date,” she owes it to the examples of Mr. Tylor, 
with whom he does the great honour of associating me. So 
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far as his reference to Mr. Tylor we shall all coneur with 
what Mr. Lang so gracetuly and truly says. 

Apart from the scientific yalue, the suggestiveness, and 
acuteness of Mr. Tylor's works, Mr. Lang tells us, and there 
is no greater living authority on such a point, that ‘not the 
least of Mr. Tylor’s gifts is the happy simplicity and unob- 
trusive humour of his style. Not stuffed with strange 
technical words, his language, as in his admirable chapter on 
“Survival in Culture,” (ii.), is so attractive, so pellucid, that 
any intelligent child could read it with pleasure, and become 
a folklorist unawares.’ * 

Mr. Lang's memoir has evidently been a labour of love; we 
shall all join him in doing honour to Mr. Tylor, and we look 
forward with the greatest interest to the new work on which 
he is now engaged. ; 

Mr. Lang has also in the same volume one of three interest- 
ing papers on marriage problems, with reference to which, as 
is well known, there are considerable differences of opinion. 
I am not very partial to controversy, and have contented 
myself hitherto with such remarks as seemed desirable in the 
successive editions of my Origin of Civilisation.t Mr. Lang, 
courteously no doubt, complains of my reticence, and especially 
that I have made no reply to the arguments of Mr. Fison.? 

So much has been written of late on the customs and idens 
of savages on the origin and development of the family and 
of religion, that it may perhaps not be out of place if I take 
this opportunity of referring to the criticisms and remarks 
which have recently appeared, The subject moreover being 
so vast, | will confine myself to the case of the Australians, 
especially as it is with reference to this interesting race 
‘that our information has reeeived the latest additions, 
mainly owing to the important researches of Messrs. Spencer 
and Gillen, Mr. Fison, Mrs. Parker, and last, not least, 
of Mr. Howitt, whose recent death is so great a loss to 
archeological and anthropological science. The Australians 
are certainly one of the lowest races of men, homeless and 
houseless wanderers, without agriculture, with at any rate 
only the germs of government or religion, with very rude stone 
implements, but they have admirable wooden implements, 
including two remarkable types, the throwing stick and the 
boomerang; and last, not least, they have most elaborate and 
complicated customs which have all, and almost more than, 
the foree of law, and are carried out without the unnecessary 

t Riciad Driginn 189.0 
t I may, however, refer him to Preface of my last edition, p. 115, ef seg. 
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eruelty which has been so great a stain on many other races, 
but yet with inexorable severity. 

The main points to be considered with reference to the 
constitution of the original family are the origin of marriage, 
of descent in the female line, the origin of exogamy, of 
marriage restrietions, and of religion. ie regards the first 
point, Mr, Darwin, as we know, thought it most probable that 
our ancestors ‘aboriginally lived in small communities, each 
with a single wife, or, if powerful, with several, whom he 
jealously guarded,’ just as the nations of West Africa tell us 
is the case with gorillas, which go about in small bands; and 
that ‘one adult male is seen in a band; when a young male 
grows up, a contest takes place for the mastery, and the 
strongest, by Srna or driving out the others, establishes 
himself as head of the community.’ This is also the basis of 
Mr, Atkinson's system,* and I understand that Mr, Lang 
agrees with him up to this point. 

I have not dwelt myself on this stage, because it seemed to 
me that even if, as appears probable, it did represent what 
was at one time the state of things, it was, as indeed 
Mr. Atkinson himself says,7 during ‘ the animal stage’ of our 
ancestors. After a while, however, as they progressed and 
multiplied, cases would arise in which either (1) the old male, 
from the cooling of his passions, or from the loss of his 
strenith, would find it desirable to tolerate his sons, or (2) the 
sons would form a new family group for themselves. 

In either case it could not fail to be found that union is 
strength. The groups which comprised several males would 
defeat and destroy those where there was only one. 

Considerations, mainly connected with food supplies, 
probably kept the groups small, but they must have com- 
prised a number of females approximately equal to that of 
inales. What then were the relations of the sexes to one 
another / | 
- When I wrote the Origin of Civilisation, now more than 
forty peste ago, I expressed the opinion that ‘the lowest 
races had no institution of marriage, as we understand it. 
‘Although in this state of things marriage, in the proper 
sense of the term, cannot be said to exist at all, still for the 
sake of convenience, we may term it a condition of communal 
marriage,"t and I gave a mass of evidence in favour of this 
view. Mr. Maclennan and Mr. Morgan were of the same 


* Pri! (aw, 
¢ 2. 212. 
+ Loe, cit, 60, 
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opinion. Tt has always been disputed by Mr. Lang with his 
usual ability. I ces Weweves pleased to find that the most 
eminent of those who have themselves studied the relations 
of savages from personal observation, I may mention for 
instance Mr. Howitt, Mr. Spencer, Mr. Gillen, and Mr. 
Atkinson, have come to the same eonelusion. 

How then did individual marriage originate? How were 
the general rights and privileges of the group narrowed 
down in some eases to the exclusive right of a man to a 
certain woman ? | 

There are no doubt some to whom any such question 
appears altogether superfluous, Westermarck, for instance, in 
his work on the Origin of Marriage, considers that it is, and 
always has been, common to the whole human race. But 
then he defines it as ‘ nothing else than a more or less durable 
connection between male and female, lasting till after the 
birth of the offspring,’ and tells us that ‘the first traces of 
marriage are found among the Chelonia (tortoises), This, 
however, 15 not the sense in which we use the term: it is not 
merely a ‘more or less durable connection between male and 
female, but a right recognised by the laws or customs of the 
community, 

Exogamy, or the custom of marrying outside what I have 
proposed to call the gens, and what Mr. Lang calls the phratry, 
is so general, and so closely connected with marriage in our 
sense of the term, that we may consider them together, Very 
ditferent eo aera of the origin of exogamy have been 
given by different authorities. Maclennan, who first brought 
out the importance of the custom, attributed it to the 
seb eied of female infanticide, but he has not been followed 

y subsequent writers, 

Bachofen considered that the women, shocked and sean- 
dalized by such a state of things, revolted against it, and 
established a system of marriage with female supremacy; I 
believe, however, that communities in which women have 
exercised supreme power are quite exceptional. 

gael ap attributed it to deliberate action inspired on moral 
grounds by a higher power; Spencer also considered that it 
was due to the deliberate action of the old men to prevent 
the marriage of close relations; Tylor, Howitt, and Fison, so 
far as I remember, and perhaps wisely, ventured on no 
suggestion; Lang suggests that just as men were forbidden 
by custom from eating or using their totem, so they were 

recluded from marrying a woman belonging to their totem; 
festermarck attributes it to an innate horror of incest, 

Mr. Atkinson in Primal Law, though he starts at a stage 
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below me, assumes, as Mr. Thomas has also pomted out,” a 
later though very early condition, as I did, in which our 
ancestors formed small communities with communal marriage. 
This, he thinks, was ultimately abandoned because ‘all unions 
within the pe being by action of primal law considered 
incestuous and illicit, marriage eould only take place with an 
outside mate. 

Mr. Thomas considers + that ‘aversion between parents and 
offspring supplies an explanation of the origin of two pro- 
hibited degrees directly, and secondarily of the rule against 
adelphic unions. But in the expulsion of one set of females 
and the introduction of another, we have the principle of 
exogamy; and if we suppose that only two communities 
were Within such distance of each other, and that exchange of 
females was possible or easy, we have at once the simplest 
possible form of exogamy, the intermarriage of two and only 
two groups.’ 

None of these suggestions seems satisfactory. Female 
infanticide has not been, so far as we have evidence, so 

neral or so severe as to form an explanation; we do not 
find any general objection to the marriage of near relations as 
such ; hevion regard to the aspects of savage life it is difficult 
to accept the suggestion of deliberate action; and so far as 
Mr. Lang’s explanation we find as a fact that among various 
exoramous tribes the nse or eating of the totem is not 
forbidden, Moreover exogamy does not prevent the marriage 
of all near relations but only of certain near relations, 

As regards Mr. Atkinson suggestion, it is surely obvious 
that a community with communal marriage as he supposes, 
could have no ‘primal law’ which would have regarded such 
a state of things as ‘incestuous or illicit,’ seeing that it was in 
full accordance with, and generally recognised by, custom. 

Under Mr. Thomas's theory of aversion, why should the 
young return, and how would any community arise ? 

My suggestion wasj and is, that ‘under a communal 
marriage system no man could appropriate a girl entirely to 
himself without infringing the mghts of the whole tribe. 
Such an act would naturally be looked upon with jealousy, 
and only regarded as justitiable under peculiar circumstances, 
A war-captive, however, was in a peculiar position; the tribe 
had no right to her; her capturer might have her killed if he 
chose; if he preferred to keep her hs he was at iherty to 
do so; he did as he liked, and the tribe was no sufferer. On 

* Anfhrepelogiont Keays 1. 


{ Antiropelogioal Exays, The Origin of Lrogany, NX. W. Thomas, 453, 
¢ Origin of Civilization, 1870, 71. 
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the other hand, if a marriage system had already existed, 1t is 
unlikely that the first wives would have suffered a mere 
captive to obtain the same station as themselves,'* | 

Mr, Lang, as an argument against my suggestion, says,‘ that 
if we have complete and conclusive evidence that in large 
portions of Australia every man had the privilege of a husband 
over every woman not belonging to his own gens... . I fail 
to see that a man gained anything by enduring the trouble 
and risk of capturing « bride all to himself.” This objection 
surprises me; I should have thought a man gamed a great 
ie At any rate the Australians certainly thought, and 
think, so. 

Tn the next page, moreover, Mr. Lang seems to go a good 
way with me. It is easy to see, he says,t “how small groups 
of the same hearth become exogamous, namely through 
sexual jealousy, which would oblige the young males to 
wander away, or to get wives by capture, practices resulting, 
under the tabu, in the sacred rule of exogamy.’ The Ura- 
bunna cf Central Australia on the other hand, he continues, 
‘have no such individual wives, if we accept the statement of 
Messrs. Spencer and Gillen (who are, he will admit, two of 
our very safest authorities). But the Arunta have such 
individual wives. Here it seems necessary for Lord Avebury 
to prove that the Arunta do demonstrably aequire their 
individual wives by capture.’ 

That this is true of many Australian tribes is certainly 
the ease. Describing habits of the Kurnai, Messrs. Fison 
and Howitt? say, ‘How does he procure his wife? The 
young Kurnai ‘could, as a rule, acquire a wife in one way 
only. He must run away with her. .... It is no use his 
asking for a wife excepting under the most exceptional 
circumstances, for he could only acquire one in the usual 
manner, and that was by running off with her, 

As regards the Geawe-gal tribe, they say,‘ In the case of 
female captives, they belonged to their captors, if of a class 
from which wives might be legally taken by them. If of a 
forbidden class, then I think that the eaptor might make an 
exchange with some one of the proper class who had a 
woman at his disposal. In the Wonghi tribe, whose territory 
was situated on the north side of the Lachlan river, for about 


"= I om glad to find that Mr. H. Spencer, in his Principles of Sociology, 
p. 560, ef eng. endorses this view, though be does not altogether acccept my 
sugpeerion as to communal marriage, or as to the rights of men w the 
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eighty miles above Whealbah, a woman was the property of 
her captor when she was not of a tribe forbidden to him, 1. 
if she did not belong to a gens with which it was unlawful 
for him to intermarry. 

Speaking of the Turras, another Australian tribe, they say, 
‘There is individual marriage. Consent of the woman's 
parents is necessary before marriage; if this is refused, the 
pair occasionally elope. Wives are also obtained by gift, 
exchange, or capture. A female captive belonged to the 
captor. ae 

Again, the Kamilaroi have‘ the right to the female captive, 
controlled by the ‘exogamous rule of marriage.’ Indeed, 
speaking generally, they observe ‘that marriage is brought 
about throughout Australia by capture is quite certain.’ 

The evidence, Indeed, seems conclusive that marringe by 
eapture is a recognized custom throughout Australia, and 
having the etiect of giving the captor special rights over the 
captive, rights moreover recognized by the tribe, would, I 
i RN give rise to a second, higher, and more special 
relationship between certain men and women, to individual, 
by the side of communal, marriage. 

For a more complete argument in defence of this view, I 
must refer to my Origin of Civilisation. I can only on 
the present ceeasion refer to some of the recent criticisms. 

I now come to the question of totems, A totem 1s a plant, 
or animal, or some other object, the hereditary friend, ally, 
“ protector of the kin, and is in many cases revered as a 

eity. 

E aegpeatid that this was the origin of the worship of 
animals and plants, which we find so widely distributed over 
the world, and pro | the term totemism as indicating this 
stage of religion; but Mr. Lang, who complains, not without 
justice, that anthropologists have used various terms, such as 
tribe, clan, gens, family, ete. somewhat loosely, uses the same 
term, in a totally different sense, as a form of family organ- 
ization. 

However this may be, the question arises, how did totems 
originate ? 

My suggestion was that a family which was called after an 
animal, say the bear, would come to look on that animal first 
with interest, then with respect, and at length with awe. 

Mr, Lang has several times objected to this suggestion on 
the ground that it is in incompatible with the practice of 
tracing descent through the mother only. He quotes the 
same objection on the part of Mr. Fison, who said:* ‘This is 

* Aamalarci and Kurnai, 105, . 
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surely a reversal of the true order, The Australian divisions 
show that the totem is, in the first place, the badge of a 
group, not of an individual. ‘The individual takes it, in 
common with his fellows, only because he is a member of the 
group. And, even if it were first given to an individual, his 
family, %«. his children, could not inherit 1t from him, when 
descent is reckoned on the female side” That is true, but 
surely does not atfect my argument. In tribes where descent 
was in the female line children take their name from the 
mother; where it is in the male line, from the father. 

Mr. Lang suggests on the contrary that totem names were 
not adopted from individual cases, and from within, but were 
nicknames imposed from without, and finally adopted. This 
I confess seems to me very improbable. 

Lastly ] come to the question of religion. Here again the 
question has recently been diseussed mainly in connexion 
with Australian beliefs. Have the Australians any belief 
which can reasonably be called religion ? 

‘The natives of Queensland, said Mr. G. 8, Lang (unele of 
Mr. Andrew Lang)‘ have no idea of a supreme divinity, the 
ereator and governor of the world, the witness of their actions, 
and their future judge. They have no object of worship, even 
of a subordinate and inferior rank. They have no ides, no 
temples, no sacrifices. In short, they have nothing whatever 
of the character of religion, or of religious observance, to 
distinguish them from the beasts that perish. They live 
‘without God in the world.”"* He quotes, also, in support 
of this, the opinion of Mr. Schmidt, who lived as a missionary 
among the natives of Moreton Bay for seven years, and was 
well acquainted with their language. 

Mr. Ridley, indeed, in his interesting ‘ Report on Australian 
Languages and 'Traditions,'t stated that they havea traditional 
belief in one supreme Creator, but he admits that most of the 
witnesses who were examined before the select Committee, 
appointed by the legislative Council of Victoria in 1858 to 
report on the aborigines, ‘gave it as their opinion that the 
natives had no religious ideas.’ 

On the other hand, Mr, A, Lang in The Making of Religion, 
has maintained that the Australians believed in the existence 
of a deity named ‘ Baiame, who is omniscient, omnipotent, 
immortal, beneticent, and to whom the blessed name of ‘ All- 
father’ can fitly be attributed, If so, they have indeed a 
simple but beautiful religion. 


* Lang's Ouveensland, 374, 
|] fournal of the Anthropological Institute, 1872, p, 257. 
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The suggestion of a belief in an ‘Allfather’ has however been 
challenged with much foree by Mr. Hartland,* but has been 
adopted by Mrs. Parker in her work on the Euahlayi tribe. 
I confess I remain unconvinced. Mr. Tylor long ago 
expressed the opinion that Baiame was a word and a belief 
due to missionary suggestion. Mr, Maritt? 15 of the same 
opinion, It is diffieult to believe that the idea of an All- 
father can have arisen among tribes which have female 
descent. Moreover Mrs. Parker gives no incidental evidence 
of Baiame worship. No offerings are made to him. The 
natives she tells us ‘do not profess to pray, or to have prayed 
to Byamee on any oceasion exeept at funerals, and at ihe 
conclusion of the Boorah [initiatory ceremony). Daily 
prayers seem to them a foolishness and an insult.’ 

This is a very difficult state of things to accept. I can 
understand a belief in a deity like Hrahma who created the 
world and then interfered no more. We know there are races 
who believe in evil deities to whom tt would be useless to pray. 
But to believe in a beneficient and all powerful being who 
does interfere in even the most trivinl affairs of every day 
life, to keep that momentous and comforting knowledge 
a profound secret from their wives and children, only to 
pray to him, if at all, on rare occasions, is a state of mind in 
which I find it very difficult to believe. I may be told that a 
similar state of things is not unknown among civilised races, 
but those who so act do not it seems to me really believe in 
a loving and all powerful ‘ All-father,’ nor I think do the 
Evahlayi, I do not however put this forward as conclusive, 
well knowing the inconsistencies of the human mind. | 

T may also observe that, in the belief at any rate of many 
Australian nations, Baiame was deceived by Deiramalam, 
injured his knee by a fall over o stump when hunting an 
emu, and died not long after. 

The Australians, no doubt, are somewhat exercised in their 
minds by the mysteries of existence, the problem of life and 
death, and it is not for us to throw stones if their ideas are 
often incongruous and inconsistent. That remarkable and 
interesting tribe, the Arunta, deny that marriage leads to 
the birth of children; it only, they consider, prepares the 
womun for the entrance of a wandering spirit. Several 
Australian tribes altogether deny the necessity of death, and 
attribute it to magic. They believe in ao material heaven, 
either above the sky or across the ocean; the ghost of the 
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dead may still haunt and vex the living, and this leads to most 
incongruous ideas, Sometimes to th Lathos of removing the 
kneeeaps of the dead,so that their ghosts should not be able to 
move about and disturb the living ;* sometimes to the poetical 
idea that the spirits of the departed ascend to heaven on the 
rays of the setting sun, T 

But a ghost is not a god, though it may be the germ of one. 

Qn such a question the opinion of Mr. Howitt is entitled to 
great weight. He began by supposing that the Australians 
believed in the existence of a supernatural being, who might 
reasonably be termed a deity. Gradually, however, more 
intimate acquaintance with the natives weakened, and finally 
removed, this view. 

There is no worship, he says, but ‘althongh it cannot be 
alleged that these a ake have consciously any form of 
religion, it may be said that their beliefs are such that, under 
favourable conditions, they might have developed into an 
actual religion, based on the worship of Mungau-ngana or 
Baiame : 

‘The Blacks, he coneludes, ‘had no knowledge of God, 
and did not practise prayer. The so-called ‘ All-father’ 
was a former chief, and 1s now ‘the headman in the sky 
eountry, the analogue of the Headman of the tribe on the 
Earth’ ....‘The Australian aborigines do not recognise 
any divinity, good or evil, nor do ther offer any kind of 
sacrifice 50 far as my knowledge goes.’ } 

Messrs. Dawson and Ridley were of a different opimion, but 
he considers that they were ‘misled by their mental bias as 
missionaries, and adds frankly, ‘I must confess that I have 
also committed this misleading error before I really perceived 
the true facts of the enase.’§ The conclusion he has finally 
come to is that in Baiame, whom he regards as synonymous 
with Damaralam, Munjil, and other tribal spirits ‘I see ao 
venerable kindly headman of a tribe, full of knowledge and 
tribal wisdom, and all-powerful in magic, of which he is the 
source, With virtues, failings, and passions, such as the 
aborigines regard them. Such, | think, they picture the 
All-father to be, and it is most dificult for one of us: to 
divest himself of the tendency to endow such a supernatural 
being with a nature quasi-divine, if not altogether so, 
divine nature and character,’ || 


* Thomas, Natives of Anstralia, DOO, 
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It requires a clever cross-examiner not to put his own 
ideas into his witness, and get merely the reficction of his 
own mind when he fancies he is looking into that of the 
savage. The real beliefs of savages can be better gauged by 
what they do than by what they say. 

For instance in Messrs. Spencer and Gillens’ excellent work 
on The Native Trikes of Central Australia (G57 pages), where 
their habits and ideas are carefully and minutely detailed, 
and their elaborate magical and initiatory ceremonies are 
described at great length, there is no mention whatever of 
‘religion, which it is obvious has no place in their life. 

Take again Mr. Thomas’ careful work on the Vales of 
Auatrafiu, published in 1906, and in which he summarises 
the researches of previous observers ; prayer is not even men- 
tioned, sacrifices and offerings are dismissed as non-existent, 
there is no question of propitiation. There is a belicf in 
ghosts, but that is practically all. They have long and 
elaborate ceremonials, but they are magical, not religious. 
No deity has any part in them; the Australians have no 
sacred groves, or lakes, or mountains. 

All then I think that we can say is in Mr. Frazer's words 
ea the ‘germ of religion’ appears in some of the Australian 
tribes, 

IT am sorry to see m Jan (No. vu.) a communication from 
Mr. Howitt severely refleeting on Mr. Lang. 

Mr. Lang misunderstood Mr. Howitt's argument, which was 
indeed not quite clear, but on this being pointed out to him 
he made the ‘amende honorable’ in the fullest and frankest 
manner. Mr. Howitt speaks as if he thought the mistake 
was intentional, No one who knows Mr. Lang could believe 
this for a moment. 

since this was written we have received the sad news of 
Mr, Howitt’s death, indeed a severe loss to anthropological 
acienee. 

One of the most interesting of our home problems is the 
date of our great megalithic monuments, 

In a reeent publication (Nature, February 20th, 1908) Sir 
Ny. Lockyer dates the construction of Avebury at 3500 b.c,, at 
least 1,000 years before Stonehenge, However this may at 
first surprise us, if we take a broad view of the course of 
archeological study in its widest sense as the history of the 
past, we shall find that our conception of the length and 
grandeur of the past has been steadily increasing. With 
sublime indifference to truth we still issue to our people in 
the authorised edition of the sacred book which we profess to 
reverence as the fountain of truth, a collateral note fixing the 
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date of the Creation with minute exactness at 4004 nc, I 
believe no one exactly knows on what authority these motes 
were originally inserted or on what authority they could now 
be corrected, It seems astonishing now that anyone with 
eyes in his head who had taken a walk in the country or 
along the seashore could have avoided seeing the inadequacy 
of such an estimate. 

It is not long since one of our greatest physicists denied 
that more than 20,000,000 years could have elapsed since the 
appearance of animal life upon our globe. Neither geologists 
nor biologists have ever accepted this estimate, They elaimed 
100,000,000 years at least, and all recent researches have 
tended to convince us more and more that this is really a 
minimum. The recent researches of radium seem to suggest 
that the postulates on whieh the mathematical caleulations 
were based, require revision; and Mr, Strutt even thinks that 
we may arrive at approximate dates for the different geological 
formations. | 

Coming to the history of man himself, our more immediate 
subject, we tind the same tendency. 

The late Sir Joseph Prestwich placed the glacial period at, 

rhaps, not more than 20,000 or even 10,000 years ago. | 

ave never been able to accept this estimate, and have always 
put it at least three times as far back. The present tendency 
is to make it even more ancient. | 

Coming to more recent times, late Egyptian researches 
carry us back to predynastic times, — 

In Greece, when I was young, the Trojan war seemed almost 
the commencement of history. Mr, Gladstone took it very 
kindly when I twitted him for entitling one of his books on 
Homer, ‘Juventus Mundi.’ He did not mean literally, he 
said, the beginning of the world, but of human history. 
Mr. Farnell also* spoke of the Homeric Age os ‘the very 
threshold of Greek history.” Even, however, m this restricted 
sense, we cannot accept the plirase as at all correct. 

We owe to Professor Seymour a learned work on ‘ Life in 
the Homeric Age,’ in which he diseusses with much care the 
whole subject from religion and ethics, down to eookery and 
food. He admires Helen's tact and grace, but speaks disparag- 
ingly of her moral character. I will not, however, enter on this, 
as iL discussed the question last year, and will only observe 
that unless we realise her position according to the code of 
her time, we lose the beauty of the poem, and do injustice to 
Friam and Hector, to Menelaus, and even to Homer himself. 


* Colt of the Greek States. Quoted by Hall in The Oldest Cicilivation of 
frreaoe, cM, 
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On the subject of arms Professor Seymour observes inei- 
dentally that the Homeric sling was of ‘ wool, not of leather,’ 
as in the army of Cyrus, and ‘by the youthful David.’ 
Surely, however, David's was a ‘atick sling.” We are told* 
that he took his staff in his hand, and when Goliath saw him 
eoming, he said,‘ Am I «a dog that thou comest to me with 
staves. One of the staves was, I presume, the sling which 
proved so deadly. . 

In Ancient Britain and the Invasion of Julius Ceesur 
Dr. T. Rice Holmes endeavours to treat British history compre- 
hensively from the earliest times down to the commencement 
of our era. He gives generous credit to Sir KR. Hoare, Mr. 
Cunnington, and other archeologists, and fitly observes that 
‘not only is the subject fascinating, it is an indispensable 
introduction to the History of England.’ 

He gives a good account of the main features of the 
Ice age, but considers that Croll’s astronomical calculations 
and explanation of the Glacial period ‘were futile.’ I may 
quote the high authority of Sir Robert Ball, and confess 
myself still a humble supporter of Croll’s views, and of a 
belief in the interglacial periods first ris eet by Morlot, 
now supported by the high authority of Heim, Penck, and I 
think I may say foreign geologists and archmologists generally. 
In this way only I think can we explain the existence of the 
mammoth, woolly-haired rhinoceros, reindeer, and musk ox, 
to name four typically arctic animals, with the hippopotamus 
and other tropical species, Mr. Holmes considers that they 
‘lived in this country side by side.” This seems to me impos- 
sible, and I believe the first series represented the glacial, the 
second the interglacial, periods, 

Mr. Holmes does not accept Sir Norman Lockyer's views as 
to Stonehenge. We are all looking forward with interest to 
Sir Norman Lockyer’s reply to Mr. Hinks, Mr, Holmes, and 
other erities. 

Mr. Holmes has some interesting chapters on early religion, 
I eannot, however, agree with him when he says that ‘ Magic, 
notwithstanding the hostility with which priests have re- 
garded magicians, cannot be separated from religion by a line 
of demarcation.’ That is no doubt true in one sense, for our 
accounts of savage religions are woefully incomplete and un- 
trustworthy. 

But one source of error, as I long ago attempted to show, 
has been the confusion of magic and religion. 

Forty years ago I attempted to make this clear, The 


* T. Sam. xvii, 
7; 2 
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savage, I said,* ‘supposes that the possession of a fetich 
representing a spirit makes the spirit his servant. We know 
that the negroes beat their fetich if their prayers are un- 
answered, and I believe they seriously think they thus inflict 
suffering on the actual deity, Thus the fetich cannot fairly 
be called an idol. The same image or object may indeed be 
a fetich to one man and an idol to another; yet the two are 
essentially different in their nature, An idol is indeed an 
object of worship, while, on the contrary, a fetich is imtended 
to bring the deity within the control of man, an attempt 
which is less absurd than it at first sight appears, when con- 
sidered in connection with their low religious ideas, If, then, 
witcheraft be not confused with religion, as I think it ought 
not to be, fetichism can hardly be called a religion, to the true 
spirit of which it is indeed entirely opposed. 

I ought perhaps to apologise for quoting words of my own, 
but we can never, I think, understand the workings of the 
savage mind unless we realise the fundamental difference 
between magic and religion, As no one else, however, 
appeared to take this view, I was beginning to think I must 
be mistaken, and was accordingly pleased to find that the 
same iden had occurred independently to Mr. Frazer, in The 
Golden Bough, Iam not sure whether Mr. Haddon is not of 
the same opimion.t 

Messrs. Hubbard's suggestive little book on Dewpondas una 
Cattleweys well deserves the honour of a second edition at 
which it has arrived, They give us a vivid picture of the 
life of our ancestors, with its charms and drawbacks, its joys 
and terrors. 

Neolithic man depended greatly, not to say mainly, on his 
flocks and herds; he had to protect them against the inroads 
of hostile tribes, and perhaps even more constantly against 
another foe, who occupied the wooded plains, This foe was 
the wolf. We can see his grey form flitting round the 
enclosures in the waning light, and imagine the terror of the 
sheep and cows, the anxiety of their owners. The wolf 
determined and dominated the habits of neolithic man, drove 
him on to the uplands, compelled him to construct important 
and elaborate defences, and even regulated the burial of the 
dead. 

Messrs. Hubbard suggest that the Devil's Dyke was a great 
eattleway. In the morning the eattle found their own way 
by numerous tracks down to the valley. ‘In the evening, 


© Origin af Civilisation, 1870, p. 1 fa, 
+ Religion of the Torres Straits felondera, Anthropological Kesays, 1905. 
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scattered in the plain, it would be diffienlt to distribute them 
evenly among these ways for their return, but easy to round 
them up, driving them all into the angle of the hills, and so 
up the great of Road. The constant trampling of herds 

would in time form a miry V-shaped depression at the bottom 
of the valley along which they could only pass with difficulty. 
This difficulty the earth-workers overcame by cutting off the 
excrescences from the sides of the downs, and shovelling the 
material thus obtained into the bottom of the V-shaped 
depression, Thus they constructed a broad flat road which, 
owing to the steep gradient, would have been well drained, 
and incidentally made the great Dyke. 

They think they have found traces of the ‘Tally house,’ at 
which the cattle were counted as they were driven up. 

They call attention to the depth of some of these tracks 
worn out by the feet of eattle following the same well- 
trodden paths for generation after reneration. In some cases 
they are more than 10 feet in depth, worn, moreover, in hard 
oak. and they estimate that this must have taken 6,000 years. 

They secept Sir Norman Lockyer's views as to the orien- 
tation of neolithic constructions, and find that Maumbury 
Rings coincides exactly with Stonehenge in this sit es 

Many of the earthworks are no doubt much older. Ciss- 
bury and Chanctonbury they consider must be 4,000 and may 
be 6,000 years old. After all, this would only make them 
contemporaneous with the great Pyramid; and some, no 
doubt, are much older, If we only knew whieh ! 

We have to thank Mr. Kermode for an interesting and well 
Hlustrated volume on Manx Crosses, some of which appear to 
eo back to the fifth century. Several have Ogham inscrip- 
tions. The country appears to have been converted to 
Christianity by the energy and piety of Irish missionaries. 
Runes oceur on between twenty and thirty of the monuments. 
They are all Seandinavian, with perhaps one exception, which 
is Anglo-Saxon. 

We owe to Mr. Gomme a work on Folklore as an historical 
science. He tells us that he has written it because he [ele 
‘the necessity of some guidanee in these matters, and more 
particularly at the present stage of enquiry into the early 
history of man,’ and that he thought he ‘could give some 
guidance because of my (his) comprehension of tte need, for 
the comprehension of a need is sometimes half-way towards 
supplying the need.’ 3 

The law of Treasure Trove is one of great interest and 


* Page 8a, 
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importance to archwologists. Mr. Martin recently read a 

aper before the Society of Arts * in which he advocated. the 
extension of the law to all articles of metal, not only whether 
hidden with the ‘animus revertendi, which I understand 18 
essential to bring them within the law, but ‘whether aban- 
doned, accidentally lost, castaway as votive offerings, buried 
in sepulehral mounds, or otherwise hidden.’ 

Qur distinguished Seeretary expressed his opinion that, 
‘the author's suggestion that objects which were not of 
precious metals should be included under the present statute, 
would lead to objects being destroyed which were now 
preserved. 

Sir John Evans speaking from his great experience has 
written me a letter which he permits me to quote. He says: 
‘It seems to me a fundamental error on the part of the 
Treasury to make on offer to finders of the archeological 
value of objects found, and then to add that they will only 
receive 16s. in the £. The whole of the 20 per cent. retained 
by the Treasury can hardly be more than £100 a year, but 
the existence of auch a charge is a deterrent. If an offer 
could he made of full value for antiquities of all kinds, whether 
treasure-trove or not, the national collections would reap an 
advantage; but the mechanism for such a scheme would 
require much deliberation, The arbitrary and illegal manner 
in which the Treasury has ceeasionally acted has done much 
mischiet.t 

It seems to me also a mistake to deery private collectors, and 
to suppose that what tinds a home in private colleetion 18 lost 
to the nation. The factis that private collectors save every 
year a number of valuable antiquities from destruction, and 
were it impossible to collect, the race of British antiquaries 
would become extinct. They die, and the museums do not, 
and either by purchase or legacy the publie colleetions find 
these private collections their best feeders. 

[ quite agree with Sir John Evans that private collectors, 
and none more than our former President, have rendered 
invaluable services to archeology, and as in my judgment the 
law even as it stands has caused the loss of many important 
objects, its extension would be a mistake and an impediment 
to the progress of science. 


Our Research Fund has increased of late years and we are 
therefore enabled to do more than was possible formerly in 


- all eva raat ay the Soriery cf Alrta, February Zi, 10a, }!- any, 
+ Proceedings, Ind 5. xiv, 207, 
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aid of excavations, ete. which seem desirable in the interest of 
science, 

It is usual on these cecasions to say something about 
those to which the Society have made grants. These have 
been as follows: St. Augustine's Abbey, Canterbury; Caer- 
went; Corbridge; Haughmond Abbey; Pevensey (medieval 
remains); Silchester; Stroud Roman Villa; and Wick Barrow. 
Of these excavations I have received the following brief 
Accounts : 

Excavations at Caerwent have been in progress for some 
years. Mr. A, Trice Martin reports that the chief results of 
importance obtained at Caerwent in the summer of last year 
were the discovery of the forwm and the basilica. The forum 
lies just to the north of the Newport-Chepstow road, not many 
yards to the north-east of the platform in which was dis- 
covered the now famous inscribed stone. The bireilica hes on 
the north side of the forum, and consists of a nave running 
east and west with an aisle on each side, The western end of 
the /atsifiea, and the corresponding side of the forum have 
not been explored, as they are situated on another property. 
An extraordinarily massive drain runs under the forum and 
hasilies to the north, and the fragments of a large capital 
afford some evidence that the bosilice was a building of 
considerable architectural pretensions. Its walls at any rate, 
which are well preserved, are massive and well built, though 
they show as usual, signs of reconstruction im places. 

We also subseribed to the excavations near Corbridge. 
Mr. W. H. Knowles, F.S.A., the seeretary, tells me that 
the work there was supervised by Mr. C. L. Woolley and 
Mr. R. H. Forster, while frequent visits were made by 
Mr. H. H. E. Craster, Professor Havertield, and himself. 

The Roman City of Corstopitum, the site of the discoveries, 
lay immediately to the west of the village of Corbridge on 
the north bank of the Tyne, at the point where the Roman 
bridge carried Dere, or Watling Street, across the river. 
It was so placed to command the great Roman road which, 
heginning at Dover, passed tnrough London, York, Lan- 
ehester, and Ebchester, and continued its course northward 
through Melrose. Coratopitwm, like Silehester, 18 situated in 
open fields, and therefore affords a fine opportunity for explora- 
tion. The whole area is twenty-two acres, and the time 
needed to complete the work about five summers. During the 
past autumn real progress was made, by the aid of the foun- 
dations, in recovering the direction of the streets and character 
of the buildings. They indicate the arrangement of a well-to- 
do civil community rather than that of a military post, 
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although there are traces of defensive works. The city bemg 
near the great wall on the north, and protected by a river on 
the south, a stone walled enclosure was, perhaps, not thought 
necessary. The piers of the Roman bridge are traceable in 
the bed of theriver. On the rising ground to the north-east 
of it was an important residence in the courtyard of which a 
sculptured group was found, consisting of a lion and a stag, 
Other massive buildings were found, in one of them was part 
of an Inseribed stone erected by the second (Augustan) legion 
under Quintus Lollins Urbieus, in the third year of the 
Emperor Antoninus Pius, that is ap. 140. Among minor 
finds were much pottery of various kinds, and many coins. 
During the past six months excavations have been continued 
at Pevensey. The systematic exploration of the Roman costrum 
has now been carned on for two successive seasons, hut the 
area Within the walls being pasture-land work is restricted to 
the period of October to Mareh, during which the grass is not 
growing, At present about one-fifth of the entire ares has 
been excavated. Much definite information has now been 
obtained as to the construction of the walls and gates, but 
hitherto the excavations have not yielded any indications of 
permanent buildings, and it seems probable that the castrum 
was, like others of its class, merely a fort having temporary 
barrack accommodation for a garrison charged with the 
defence of the adjacent sea const. A considerable quantity 
of pottery, bronze, and iron work, coins, etc, has been found. 
A detailed report of the last season's work is in preparation, 
and will be laid before the Society in due course, — 
The excavation of the later mediwval castle of Pevensey 
was begun in the early part of this year, under the joint 
ersonal direction of our Fellow, Mr. Harold Sands, F.S.A., and 
Mr. 1D). H. Montgomerie, and has disclosed the ground plan of 
the destroyed early Norman rectangular keep, which presents 
some remarkable peculiarities of design, having no less than 
four large projections, of which three are apsidal in form, 
their plan having apparently been influenced by that of an 
existing Roman tower incorporated with the later structure. 
The south postern gate with its guard chamber and barbiean, 
was also excavated and planned: but work was for the time 
arrested by the lamented death of the late Duke of 
Devonshire, It will probably be resumed next autumn. + A 
detailed report with plan of the present excavations is in 
progress, and a eopy will upon its completion be forwarded 
to the Society. | . 
The excavations conducted at Wick Barrow, in the parish 
of Stogursey, Somerset, in April and September, 1907, were 
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eaurried out under the direction of Mr. H. St. George Gray, for 
the Somersetshire Archmologieal Society and the Viking Club, 
who joined hands in this undertaking. This tumulus, proved 
to be of the early Bronze Age, covered a circular walled 
enclosure of a character perhaps not precisely hke anything 
of the sort found erwhact The Committee had not the 
satisfaction of examining and recording what was certainly 
the primary interment, but obtained detinite evidence that 
the central interment had been excavated for, and found 
by, the Romans in the tirst half of the fourth century ; they 
left a coin and a piece of morferiwm to mark the spot. 
Beyond knowing that the Romans had interfered with the 
remains of a chieftain of the early Bronze Age, there is no 
evidence that they found any ‘treasure. ‘Actual proof that 
the Romans excavated British mounds for treasure has rarely, 
if ever, been previously recorded, Just above the walled 
enclosure (diameter about 28 feet) three contracted human 
skeletons were found, each accompanied with a drinking- 
vessel, or beaker, and two of them accompanied with flint 
implements, including a very fine knife-dagger. Besides these 
interments, & large pile of confused human bones were found 
near the surface of the barrow.’ 

Last June Mr. Gray and Mr. A. Bulleid completed the 
excavation of the Glastonbury Lake Village. An illustrated 
monograph on the subject will be produced. Towards the 
end of next month the former is going to conduct excavations 
at Avebury under the auspices of the British Association. 

We also assisted our Fellow, the Rev. G. H. Enpleheart, 
in his proposed exploration at Netheravon House, Salisbury 
Plain, where Colonel Hawley, F.S.A., had already discovered 
a tesselluted floor, traces of a bath, and wall foundations. 
The chances of finding something of interest therefore seemed 
great. The house, however, has of late become Government 
property and the cavalry headquarters, and the commanding 
officer has refused to allow any further digging to he done: 
so the work of exploration has been put off indetinitely, and 
the money has been returned, 

Té will be within the recollection of Fellows that in the 
year 1905 the tessellated pavements of the important Roman 
villa at Bignor were repaired at a cost of £50 by the Society. 
Something, however, remained to be done there. A small 
sum was raised privately, to which Sir William Farrer and 
Mra. Johnstone of Bignor Park were good enough to con- 
tribute, and the work was brought to a satisfactory conclusion 
under the superintendence of Mr. R. Garraway Rice. 

The important excavations that have been so long in 
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progress at Silehester are now nearly ended, and all that now 
remains to be done is the examination of a small area within 
the walls near the east gate and the investigation of the 
eemeteries and external defences. It is hoped to carry out all 
this work during the ensuing season. 

Last year's work in no way fell behind that of former 
seasons In interest. ‘The unexplored parts of the grass field 
in the middle of the site were first dealt with, and revealed 
the foundations of several buildings with unusual features. 
Some of these lay in an ¢neula whieh extended mto the corn 
land, and in this was also found a large courtyard house and 
the very perfect ground plan of a small square temple, 

The temple calls for special notice from its yielding a number 
of fragments of a life-sized statue that stood within it, which 
seems to have been that of the god Mars, as well as portions 
of no less than three inscribed slabs of Purbeck marble. 
These inseriptions are unhappily still incomplete, and their 
present interpretation uncertain; but one contains the word 
CALLEVAE in terms that place beyond all doubt the long- 
disputed Roman name of the town. Mr. Mill Stephenson and 
his colleagues are to be congratulated on this important 
(liseovery. | | 

A full aceount of the year’s work, and the various objects 
discovered, will be laid before the Society by Mr. Hope before 
the elose of the session. | 

The past year has seen the destruction of mteresting archi- 
tectural remains in the City and of one in particular about which 
I should say something. It is now nearly a year ago when 
we first heard that Crosby Hall had already been sold for 
demolition to the Bank of India, Australia, and China, <At 
first the civie authorities hardly seemed to recognise the archi- 
tectural and historical value of this unique building. On 
June 14th, a deputation from eight learned societies appeared 
at the Guildhall before a meeting of the Corporation, and pre- 
sented a petition in the following terms: ‘That in view of 
the widespread feeling that has been aroused at the threatened 
destruction of Crosby Hall, in view also of the fact that the 
building is of extreme interest to the City of London as the 
only existing example of a great mediwval merchant's house 
in the City, and as having been occupied not only by famous 
citizens of London, but by others whose names are pre- 
eminent in English history, your petitioners pray that your 
Honourable Court will be pleased to take into further con- 
sideration the preservation of the ancient building. Sir 
Henry Howorth headed the deputation, which was attended 
by several leading Members of the Society of Antiquaries. 
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Afterwards, as you are aware, a strong Committee was 
formed, under the direction of Sir T. Vesey Strong, to raise 
funds for the purchase of Crosby Hall from the Bank, and no 
less a sum than £50,000 was thos raised by private subserip- 
tions. The subsequent efforts of the London County Council, 
and the Lord Mayor and Corporation acting with Sir T. 
Vesey Strong and others, and supported by the good will of 
His Majesty the King, will be fresh in your memories ; also 
the failure of their combined efforts to raise the enormous 
sum required, and the intimation from Government that it did 
not feel justified in intervening, Thus it has come about that, 
to the amazement of the foreigners, whom we are in the habit 
of criticising without reserve for their supposed acts of 
vandalism, Crosby Hall has ceased to be. It would surely be 
wise to strengthen the Ancient Monuments Act, so a8 to pre- 
vent similar catastrophes in the future. This Society is 
hardly concerned with the proposals to erect parts of the 
building on some other site. 

During the year much of the site of Christ's Hospital has 
been dug over for the extension of the General Post Office. 
It was expected that important Roman and medieval founda- 
tions would come to hght, and this expectation has been 
realised, It was known that the Roman wall of London here 
ran east and west for a very considerable distance, and much 
of this has been found near the present ground level and 
extending to various depths. It was built im the usual 
manner, and where undisturbed remained in sound condition. 
More important was the discovery of the remains of two 
bastions, undoubtedly Roman, of which we managed to obtain 
some accurate records, though the work of destruction, helped 
by explosives, was exceedingly rapid. The foundation of one 
of them went to a great depth as it happened to be on an 
ancient water-course, and the soil was therefore insecure. 
The remains of another bastion further west are probably 
still in existence. This would be the angle bastion where the 
wall turned almost at right angles in a southerly direction 
towards Newgate. The ground where this is likely to be found 
will probably not be built over for the present. We hope to get 
leave for a private excavation, and if so there is a prospect of 
adding much to our knowledge of the bastions of London W all. 
A report will then be issued on the subject, which will also 
contain details of last year's discovery of the bastion under 
the vestry of Allhallows’ chureh, London Wall. 

On the Christ's Hospital site other ancient foundations have 
come to light at a great depth near Newgate Street. There was 
also evidence of at least one important stream or watercourse. 
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The finds of Roman objects have not on the whole been very 
numerous or important, they included, however, a rare gold 
coin of Tiberius, A Roman altar had already been found on 
that part of the site whieh was purchased for an extension of 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital. It will be within your recollee- 
tion that the leaden grave crosses exhibited by our Director in 
December, 1005, were from this portion. There were various 
pieces of medieval wall, but these had been so obscured by 
later building operations that not much could be learnt from 
them. I should perhaps mention a series of arches of clunch 
or chalk under the areading of the great cloister. 

On the west side of Bishopsgate Street, nearly opposite to 
Crosby Hall, a piece of Roman tessellated pavement has been 
uneovered, | 

During the Crosby Hall exeavations portions of amphorme 
have come to light, 

The early months of this year have seen the destruction of 
the Old Bailey Sessions House, when a portion of Roman 
will at the back beeame visible, also a chamber behind the 
wall of which Archer gives an illustration m his Vestiges of 
(Ned London, but he there deseribes it wrongly. With the 
account of the bastions Messrs. Norman and Render hope soon 
to give details of these and other discoveries, carrying on their 
former report. 

It is interesting? and remarkable how the London of to-day 
bears traces of its ancient history.* 

Remains of an old Celtic lake dwelling have been found in 
the Fleet river and the lagoon where Finsbury now is. 

The wall of the Roman city can not only be traced, but 
even attects modern contracts, as when excavations have to be 
made near it a special charge is stipulated for by contractors 
to cover the extra cost required for its destruction. Our 
Treasurer, Mr. Norman, bas described and figured a fine 
section which was uncovered at Ludgate Hill. The outer 
boundaries of the City wards, with one or two exceptions, 
follow the line of the wall. Outside it, as in Roman cities 
generally, was the Pomerium, a sacred belt of land, which 
was not built on. This is now oeeupied by the so-ealled 
Liberties without the City wall. The Roman gates still 
direct the trate; the wall was pierced by only a few gates. 
Between Aldersgate and Newgate there was none, henee the 
large block of ground without earriage-way about Grey 
Friars. | 


* See the interesting Memoir real by Mr. L, Gomme before the Roral 
Geographical Society last February, 
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Mr. Gomme thinks the London amphitheatre is represented 
by the so-called Bear Garden in Southwark, where a few 
years ago some gladiators’ tridents were discovered. The 
Scadary between modern Middlesex and Essex 1s also a 
Roman boundary; and the tumulus on Hampstead Heath hus 
been shown by Mr. Read to be a Roman boundary mark or 
‘Botontinus. Anglo-Saxon London was situated not within, 
but outside of, the Roman City. The ancient settlements 
vrew into the modern parishes, and like so many in Sussex, 
Wiltshire, etc, are long strips stretching from the river to the 
neighbouring heights, so as to give place for the homestead 
in the lowlands, with meadow and arable land, stretching up 
to the pastures and forest on the higher ground. The kings 
of the Middle Saxons were crowned at the sacred stone from 
which Kingston takes its name, only less sacred than the 
Lia Phail of Westminster, which is said to have been Jacob's 

ilar at Bethel, then the sacred stone on which the Irish 
ings were crowned at Tara, thirdly to have been used for 
the same purpose at Scone, and now to give our monarchs 
their title to the kingdom of Scotland. 3 

Between London and Westminster were open fields, occupied 
as in other village communities in long strips of an acre each. 
These strips had a tendency to curvature, a5 we see in the 
interesting case of Long Acre. Several of them abutted at 
right angles on Hyde Park, and their not ending in one line 
sugwests a reason for the singular irregularity of the line of 
houses forming Park Lane. The dip in Piccadilly 1s the site 
of the old stream part of whieh forms the Serpentine. But 
I must not allow myself to dilate on this fascinating subject. 

Mr. Hall and Mr. A. H. Smith have favoured me with the 
following remarks on discoveries in Egypt and Greece during 
the past year: 

The most important archeological discoveries in Egypt this 
season have been made by Mr. Theodore Davis and his 
assistant Mr, E.R. Ayrton in the valley of the tombs of the 
kings at Thebes. At the beginning of the season they found 
in a plundered tomb a quantity of jewellery belonging to 
Queen Tafisret, the Thouoris of Manetho, who reigned about 
1250 pc. (nineteenth dynasty). Among the objects found are 
a magnificent gold necklace, gold bangles and rings, with the 
names of Tatsret and her hushand Seti IL, and of Rameses II.; 
these were enclosed in silver cases; also two golden ear-rings, 
two silver pendants and other objects. Recently Mr. Davis's 
work has met with further success in the discovery of the 
tomb of Horemheb, the last king of the e1 rhteenth dynasty. 
This monarch, who was originally comman er-in-chief of the 
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north under Akhenaten, and lieutenant of the kingdom under 
Tutankhamen, had a tomb made for himself in the necropolis 
of Sakkara of whieh portions are in the British Museum and 
other museums, When he beeame king, however, another 
tomli was excavated for him at Thebes, and in this his bones 
have been found by Messrs. Davis and Ayrton, It should be 
suid that the body found last year by Mr. Davis m the tomb 
of Queen Tii is not that of the queen, but probably that of the 
heretie king Akhenaten himself, The funerary furniture 
discovered with it is, however, that of the queen, and it 
would seem that a mistake was made by the undertakers 
who were ordered by king Tutankhamen to remove the royal 
bodies from Tell-el-Amarna to Thebes. 

The Egypt Exploration Fund has not carried out any exca- 
vations this year, preferring to miss 4 season between the eom- 
pletion of the great work at Deir-l-Bahnri, and the renewed 
operations at Abydos which are planned for next year under 
the direction of Professor Naville, assisted by Mr. Ayrton, 
who has been so successful with Mr. Davis. It is to be hoped 
that ample support will be afforded in the shape of subserip- 
tions and donations to the work of the premier Anglo- 
American Archeological Society in Egypt. Next year's 
work at Abydos should afford interesting results, There ts 
ample room in the vast necropolis of Abydos for the work 
both of the Fund and of the University of Liverpool, which is 
earrying on concurrent excavations there under the direction 
of Professor Garstang. Details of this latter work for this 
year are not yet to hand, 

The junior British Archeological Society, the Egyptian 
Hesearch Account, under the direction of Professor Petrie, 
has exeavated at Sohag, and now proposes to take up the 
great task of the exhumation of the remains of ancient 
Memphis, a work which will be much more extensive and 
more expensive than either Professor Petrie's previous excava- 
tions at Abydos, or Professor Naville's at Deir-el-Bahari, both 
earried out by the Egypt Exploration Fond. The Research 
Account’s work at Memphis cannot be entered upon till late 
in the season, on account of the peculiar nature of the site 
which is submerged by the inundation for part of the year. 

The Government work at Shellal, directed by Mr. Reisner, 
has resulted in the discovery of a prehistoric cemetery, two 
cemeteries of the twelfth and twentieth dynasties respec- 
tively, which contained negro skeletons, and two of the 
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Roman pie one of which contained sixty-two bodies of men 
who had been decapitated or Se: The Islands of Hessa 
and Bigga have also been explored with success. This work 
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inaugurates the great task of o thorough and systematic 
exploration of Lower Nubia befits the heightening of the 
Aswan Dam places much of the country to be investigated 
under water. At Aswan anew Ptolemaic temple, afterwards 
repaired by the Romans both under the early empire and 
under Gratian, and later still turned into a Christian Church, 
has been found. No more Aramaic Papyri have been found 
at Ele ‘phantine, and the German explorers are now in- 
vestigating the Cemetery of the Sacred Crocodiles at Kom 
(mbo, The French explorers, under M. Clermont-Ganneau, 
assisted by M. Clédat, have, however, been very fortunate at 
Elephantine. They have excavated the burial place of the 
Sacred Rams of the God Khnum, and have found the chamber 
in which the embalming of the rams took place, including 
even the granite slab on which the mummies were hathed in 
bitumen; this 1s still marked with the pitch. The chamber 
is of the twelfth dynasty, bearing eartouches of Senusret I. 
Close by M. Clermont-Ganneau discovered a shrine of Pepi L, 
of the sixth dynasty, as well as a“ ecachette” of fine eighteenth 
dynasty faience, 

At Karnak M. Legrain has diseovered the original sanctuary, 
which seems to have bean « tomb-temple of the first dynasty, 
and was crowded with cylindrical votive vases. He has also 
discovered the remains of a small temple of King Neb-hetep- 
Ra-Mentuhetep, who built the smaller temple of Deir-el- 
Bahari, excavated from 1908 to 1907 for the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund by Professor Naville and Mr. Hall, During the 
past year M. Legrain has published the important inscription 
of Tubkukbasasn, found by him at Karnak, which contains an 
account of the restoration of the worship of Amen at ‘Thebes 
ufter the spoliation of his sanctuary and dispersion of his 
priests by t the heretic Akhenaten. In the inseription regretful 
reference is made to the loss of the Asiatic possessions of 
Egypt, of which we hear so much in the Tell-el-Amarna 
letters. ‘If one were to send soldiers to Pheenicia,’ the 
inseription says, ‘to extend the boundaries of Egypt, it would 
not be possible for them to succeed.’ 

The reason for this non-success was the invincible power 
of the Khatti or Hittites in Northern Syria, under their 
conquering King Shubbiluliuma, of whose reign Dr. Winckler 
has discovered fresh records at Boghaz Koi, the aneient 
Pterion, east of the Halys, in Asia Minor. Among the 
tablets there found, which constitute anew Tell el-Amarna 
discovery, is one which is of the highest importance, as it 
shows that, if not the Hittites, at any rate the Mitannians, or 
inhabitants of the kingdom of King Dushratta, in Northern 
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Mesopotamia, were Iranians and Indo-Europeans. In this 
tablet are mentioned, among the gods of Mitanui, Mitra, Indra, 
Varuna, and the Nasitya twins. In the cuneiform spelling the 
names are hardly altered at all from the Sanskrit forms. On 
the importance of this diseovery it is hardly necessary to 
insist, and it has already been made the subject of a special 
communication to the Prussian Academy by Professor Eduard 
Meyer. Professor Winckler has reeovered for us, further, the 
succession of all the Hittite kings of the dynasty of 
Shubbiluliuma, contemporaries of Seti L, Rameses IL, and 
their successors; the Hittite text of the treaty of Rameses I. 
with Khattusil: a letter of Rameses’s Queen Nefertari (called 
‘Naptera,’ which gives the approximate pronunciation of the 
Egyptian name) to her ‘sister ‘ the Hittite Queen Padukhipa, 
Queen of Khattusil; and Shubbiluliuma’s own account of the 
revolt of Palestine from Akhenaten, which we read from the 
Canaanite point of view in the Tell-el-Amarna letters, 

Thus is history recovered year by year by the work of 
excavation, but for this work funds are needed. The work at 
Boghaz Kiéi is German, but, apart from University work, in 
England we have that of the Egypt Exploration Fund at 
Abydos, of the Research Account at Memphis, and of the 
Cretan Exploration Fund at Knossos im Crete, all of which 
demand our impartial support, and should obtain it. The 
work of the Cretan Exploration Fund, directed by De. Arthur 
Evans and Dr. Dunean Mackenzie, is now recommencing at 
Knossos, and will no doubt be o4 productive of important 
results as before, A grant of £100 has been made to this 
work by the Royal Academy of Arts. 

At Knossos Dr. Evans was expecting to resume operations 
during the month of April. His intention was to begin by 
completing the diggmg out of « great domed shaft, of 
unknown depth, begun last season. 

At Ephesus the results of the British Museum excavations 
have been published in two large volumes by Messrs. Hogarth 
and Henderson, and official collaborators. The full publication 
of the rich treasures found under the centre of the temple site 
is a considerable contribution to our knowledge of the early 
art of Ionia. 

In Sparta the exeavations of the British School at Athens 
have been continued during the present season. The Roman 
theatre near the temple of Artemis Orthia has been exenvated, 
nnd it has been ascertained that it was erected in the third 
century A.D. to accommodate spectators of the contests of 
endurance of the flogging. In the temple of Artemis three 
superimposed altars have been found, one being Roman, one 
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Hellenistic, and one dating from the earliest period. At 
the lowest level a very important deposit of ivories has been 
discovered, with archaic reliefs, and dedicatory tescriptions. 
The sanctuary of Athena Chalkiocikes, Athena of the Brazen 
House on the Acropolis has been identified by means of 
stamped roof tiles. The actual Brazen House is much des- 
troyed, but some fragments of the bronze nails and plates 
have been found. 

The researches of the German Institute have embraced 
several subjects of interest in different parts of Greece. An 
exeavation under the existing buildings of ‘Tiryns has proved 
the existence, as at Knossos, of older strata of buildings, and 
of layers of fragments of works of art. | 

Near Zakro, Dr. Diirpfeld discovered the site of the 
Homerie Pylos of Nestor, When searching for its site he 
become aware by aceident that the peasants were in the very 
act of destroying the large domed tombs. 

At Athens, an exhaustive examination has been made of 
part of the Themistoelean walls; various important fragments 
of reliefs were found incorporated in it, as stated by Thucy- 
dides. 

In Greece, the unwearied Professor Furtwiingler visited 
Aegina for a final eampaign, but he was in poor health when 
he went, and after a brief illness he died in the hospital of 
Athens, on October 11th, His death is a lamentable loss to 
archwological study. | 

The French School has been ing on fruitful excava- 
tions in Delos. According to the belated report for 1906, the 
great portico has now been identitied by on inseription as a 
work of Antigonos Gonatas, ctrea 250 B.C. 

A Mycenaean burial place, spared or overlooked in the well- 
known Athenian purification of the island soundings in the 
floor of the temenos, has given promise of a rich deposit of 
votive offerings. The terrace by the sacred lake has given a 
eurious series of colossal archaic lions. It is suggested that 
one of the lions is among those which Morosini placed before 
the gate of the arsenal at Venice. 

At Rome an accident brought to light the remains of the 
sacred wood of the nymph Furrina on the Janieulan Hill. 
This was the scene of the tragic death of Caius Graechus in 
121 wc. At a later date the grove became the site of the 
cults of the various Syrian detties brought to imperial Rome. 


The Society has co-operated with the Wiltshire Natural 
History Society, the National Trust, the Geological and other 
Natural History Societies in the happily successful effort to 
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preserve the well-known ‘ Devil’s Den’ near Marlborough, 
and a certain area of the Sarsen stones, These were 
threatened with destruction in order to build the new 
Southampton Docks. A few acres, however, comprising some 
of the most interesting ‘stone rivers’ have been purchased 
and saved from destruction. 


The obituary list is as follows: 


Henry Hucks, Lord Aldenham, 13th September, 1907. 

John Romilly Allen, Esq,, 5th July, 1907, 

George Frederick Bodley, Esq., R.A., 21st October, 1907, 

Colonel James Roger Bramble, 3rd February, 1508. 

Cornelius Grown, Esq., 4th November, 1907. 

Arthur Giraud Browning, Esq., 19th Oetober, 1907. 

James Dalrymple Gray Dalrymple, Esy., 8th February, 
1608. 


Freke Guy Rashleigh Duke, Esq., 28th June, 1907. 

Frederie Thomas Elworthy, Esq., 14th December, 1907, 

Richard Edward Goolden, Esq., Mareh, 1908. 

Taane Chalkley Gould, Esq., 11th October, 1907. 

Hartwell Delagarde Grissell, Esq, M.A., 10th June, 
107. 

Rev. George Tyson Harvey, M.A., 22nd May, 1907, 

James Hilton, Esq., 19th October, 1907, 

Edward Grose Hodge, Esq., 16th May, 1907. 

Joseph Knight, Kaq., 2ard June, 1907. 

Edward Power, Esq., 24rd April, 1907. 

Charles van Raalte, Esq., 2nd January, 108. 

William Rome, Esg., 20th October, 1907, 

Henry Clifton Sorby, Esq., LL.D, FAR. Sth Mareh, 
1oO8. 

Captain John Buchan Telfer, RLN., Ist June, 1907, 

Rev. James Edward Vaux, M.A., 25th May, 1907. 

Richard Henry Wood, Esq., 25th April, 1908. 


Among the deceased Fellows whose loss we have to deplore 
were several whose general distinction or services to the 
Society demand some further record : 


Henry Houces Gines, first BAnoN ALDENHAM, who was 
elected a Fellow on 4th June, 1885, came of a family long 
settled in the neighbourhood of Exeter. Sir Vieary Gibbs, 
the distinguished judge, was his great uncle. He was grand- 
son of Antony Gibbs, who founded the mercantile firm in 
Bishopsgate Street, of which Lord Aldenham was senior 
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partner. The future peer, born in 1819, was educated at 
Rugby, and at Exeter College,Oxford. From 1875 to 1877 
he was governor of the Bank of England. In 1891 he 
became M.P. for the City of London. On his retirement he 
was succeeded by his eldest son, who gave up his seat in 
favour of Mr. Balfour after the last general election. Lord 
Aldenham not only made his mark in the world of politics and 
commerce, he also had strong literary tastes. He took much 
interest in the production of the ‘ Philologieal Society's 
Dietionary,’ which was launched in 1854 ; and of late years 
helped Dr. Murray materially, first in settling the form of the 
‘New English Dictionary,’ and afterwards in reading and 
annotating proofs, from the beginning of the work until a few 
weeks before his death, and in writing or assisting to write 
many articles on words connected with banking currency and 
commeree. One of the lust he took part im related to the 
word ‘ pound.’ He was a good Spanish scholar, and wrote a 
hooklet for private cireulation (first printed In 1874) on the 
game of cats called Ombre, immortalised by Pope, which he 
showed to be of Spanish origin. He took great interest in 
ecclesiastical matters and gave liberally to the Chureh. Lord 
Aldenham was a trustee of the National Portrait Gallery. At 
his house, called ‘St. Dunstan's,’ in Regent's Park, is the 
clock, with the two figures striking the hours and quarters, 
from the old church of St. Dunstan-in-the-West, Fleet Street. 


Mr. Jouw~ Rosaity ALLEN, elected 4th June, 1886, was 
the eldest son of George Baugh Allen of Cilrhyw in 
Pembrokeshire, the Inst of the special pleaders. He was 
born in 1847, and received his education at Rugby and 
King's College, London. He began life as a civil engineer, 
and did useful work in this country and in Persia; his book 
on at engineering subject shows that he might have attained 
a high place in that profession, but he abandoned it for 
archwology, and became one of our firat, authorities on Celtic 
Art. In 1889 he was appointed Rhind lecturer on Archeolo 
in the University of Edinburgh, and some ten years later he 
held the Yates lectureship on the same subject in University 
College, London. For many years up to the time of his dea 
he edited the Jowrnal of the Cambrian Archeological Associa- 
toon and The Religuary, both of which were enriched by 
contributions made all the more valuable by his skill as a 
draftsman. His frequent addresses during the annual excur- 
sions of the Cambrian Association were always pleasant and 
always instructive. His books included aMonumental History 
of the Karly British Church, Early Christian Symbolism in 
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Great Britain and Ireland, The Early Christian Monuments 
of Scotland, and Celtie Art. In addition to these, and other 
volumes and papers covering a very wide field of British 
archeology, Mr. Romilly Allen compiled some valuable lists 
and tabular statements relating to the early Christian monu- 
ments, ete. still remaining in England, Wales, and Scotland. 
The following are the titles of some of the lists: 


‘The early Christian monuments of Lancashire and 
Cheshire’ (1894). 
‘Early Christian monuments in Pembrokeshire’ (1896), 
Archaeologia Cambrensis, 5th series, vol, x11, 
‘List of stones with interlaced ornament in England.’ 
(This was compiled in collaboration with the Rey, 
G. F. Browne, now Bishop of Bristol). 
‘Notes on lute Celtic Art (inclodmg geographical dis- 
tribution of the finds), Archeeologia Cambrensis, 
5th series, vol. xiii. 
Mr. Romilly Allen's contributions to the Society of Anti- 
quaries of London include : 


‘Metal bowls of the late Celtic and Anglo-Saxon 
Periods,’ 1898, printed in Archaeologia, vol. lvi. and 

‘On an inseribed and sculptured Norman tympanum 
in Hawksworth Chureh, Nottinghamshire, 1902, 
printed in Proceedings, vol. xix. 


Mr, Georce Frepenick Bonuery, B.A., elected a Fellow 
Sth January, 1885, being a man of retiring nature, was little 
known to the public, but many in his profession looked w 
to him as the leading exponent of the (Gothic =svival. 
an architectural movement that by this time perhaps has 
somewhat spent its force. Mr. Bodley designed a large 
number of ecclesiastical buildings, and it will be remembered 
that in the competition for the new Liverpool Cathedral, 
when he was the principal judge, and he and his colleagues 
decided in favour of a very young man, grandson of Sir 
Gilbert Scott, he was induced ‘to lend the weight of his own 
great experience to the work, and to associate himself with 
the talented and fortunate youth, The full result of this 
collaboration is yet to be seen. 


Colonel J, R. BRamane, elected 26th May, 1887, was an active 
member of the Somerset Archwological Society for more than 
forty years, and he also belonged to the Clifton Antiquarian 
Chub, and the Kristol and Gloucestershire Archmological 
Society. 
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Mr. Cornetis Brown, who died in November of last year, 
had only been eleeted in the previous March. He resided at 
Newark-on-Trent, and wrote « history in two volumes of that 
ancient town, which he presented to our Society. 


Mr. Freperic Tuomas Exiwortny, elected 14th June, 1900, 
wrote a book on the Evil Eye, which was published in 1895, 
another on the Horns of Honour, and other studies in the by- 
ways of archwology in 1900, and three pamphlets. To our 
Society he contributed, 10th February, 1595, a paper on 
Dischi Sacri, which was printed in Proceedings. Another, 
read 25th May, 1905, and also printed in Proceedings, was 
entitled ‘The Mano Pantes, or so called Votive Hand.’ 


Mr. J.D. G. DateyMp es, who died 8th February, 1908, was a 
learned and active archmologist. He contributed many papers 
to antiquarian societies, For twenty-four years he was the 
honorary secretary of the Glasgow Archwological Society, and 
for three years president. Among other bequests, he left to 
the eouneil of the Glasgow Archsologieal Society £3,000 for 
the endowment of the Dalrymple Lectureship in Archeology 
in the University of Glasgow. He also left the whole residue 
of his estate to trustees to be applied towards the formation 
of a fund for the judicious restoration and repair of buildings 
of historie and antiquarian interest in Seotland, England, 
France, Spain, Italy, Germany, and (reece, 


Mr. Isaac Cuatkitey GouLp, although of considerable 
reputation as an antiquary, was, like Mr. Cornelius Brown, a 
recent Fellow, having been elected Ist March, 1906. Asa topo- 
Brapher, he eollected objects and information relating to the 
earlier industries of Essex, and wrote useful articles on this 
subject in The Esser Naturalist, and elsewhere ; but he will 
he best remembered by his great knowledge of earthworks, 
the study of which he commenced when quite a young man 
during extended walking tours in all parts of the country. 
His kindly disposition won him many friends, and he always 
had around him a little circle of those who were proud to be 
his followers, drawing inspiration from his enthusiasm and 
advice. Of late his talents were utilised on the Earthworks 
Committee, of whieh Lord Balearres is President, and which 
is an outeome of the Congress of Archeological Societies. He 
was honorary secretary of this committee, and worked on it 
with singular zeal and perseverance. Perhaps his best title to 
fame lies in the little handbooks and pamphlets he issued, 
giving instructions as to the most scientific methods of 
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scheduling and deseribing these remains. His analysis of the 
subject is masterly, Many of his observations are enshrined 
in the Victoria County histories, He took a keen interest in 
the somewhat obscure subject of the Red Hills, being instru- 
mental in forming the committee for the inquiry now in 
progress, of which he became the first chairman, There are 
two short notices of him in the last number of the Easex 
Archeological Society's Transretions (vol. x. part ii. new 
weries). . 


Mr. HartTwett DeLaGaRDE GRissELn, elected 13th June, 
1895, was a well-known figure both in Oxford and Rome. 
Son of Mr, Thomas Grissell, F.S.A. of Norbury Park, Dorking, 
who served as High Sheriff of Surrey, he was educated at 
Harrow and Brasenose College, Oxford, and had been Chamber- 
lain of Honour to the Pope since 1469. He was at the Vatican 
Council in 1869-70, at the bombardment of Rome by the 
Piedmontese in the latter year, and at the conclaves of 1878 
and 1903. During the excavations of Eleusis, Mr. Grissell dis- 
coveredandedited the lapidary inseription in honour of Cassianus 
relating to the introduction of the Eleusinian Mysteries into 
Britain in the reign of Hadrian. He devoted much of his 
leisure to the study of archmwology and numismatics, but as 
far as I am aware never contributed to our meetings or our 
publications. 


Mr. James Hirow, elected 2nd June, 1881, was at the time 
of his decease the oldest of our Fellows in years, though not 
in membership, having reached the venerable age of 92. He 
belonged to a Laneashire family of long standing, and during 
his earlier years practised with success asa solicitor. Having 
acquired a competence the rest of his life was spent in intellee- 
tual pursuits, and in useful work for others. Durmg many 
years he was Treasurer of the Royal Archieological Institute 
and frequently attended its meetings; he was also auditor of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund and one of the Finance Com- 
mittea of our Society. He was ey interested im the 
particular study and explanation of chronograms, and in the 
the years 1882, 1885, and 1895 respectively, he published 
three quarto volumes dealing with them. He also got 
i many rare and enrious books on the subject, which 
he has bequeathed to the British Museum, together with his fine 
collection of oriental jade objects. In his kindness of heart he 
did not forget this Society, but left us £100, which it has 
been decided to add to the Research Fond. Like Lord 
Aldenham, Mr, Hilton subseribed liberally to various objects 
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connected with the Church. Those who had the privilege of 
knowing him will cherish the memory of this conscientious 
follower of all that is good and true. 


Mr. Epwarp Grose Hopes, who had been elected 28th May, 
1868, was born in Cornwall, but early in life came up to 
London, where he entered the service of Messrs. Sotheby, the 
well-known auctioneers. He became a partner, the Sothebys 
dropped ont; for a time he was associated with Mr. 
Wilkinson, after whose death he became the sole proprietor. 
Mr. Hodge was a man of refinement and cultivation, for 
many years well known to the world of collectors, but he took 
no active part in the affairs of our Society. He died on the 
1th May, 1907, in his 82nd year. 


Mr. JosErH Kwsicut, elected 4th agg 1893, had been called 
to the Bar, but never practised. He was a well-known 
writer on inattera connected with the stage, dramatic critic o£ 
The Globe and The Athenaum. His publications included a 
life of Dante Gabriel Rossetti in the Great Writers series, a 
‘ Life of David Garrick,’ and ‘The Stage in the year 1900- 
1001... He also wrote the lives of Actors in the Dtc- 
tionary of National Biography, and was for many years 
editor of that useful little paper Votes and (Queries. 


Mr. Stuart ArcHmeaLp Moore, who had been elected 
2nd May, 1569, and had lately resigned his Fellowship, was a 
distinguished antiquarian lawyer (originally a professional 
antiquary), and a great authority on questions relating to 
foreshore fishery and cognate matters, and a thorn in the 
sides of the Government officers whose business it was to 
defend the rights of the crown. In 1888 he published a book 
on the subject. A paper of his entitled ‘Documents relating 
to the death and burial of King Edward II.’ was read 
8th April, 1886, and is printed in Arehaeologia. He was 
devoted to yachting, and after an attack of severe illness about 
three years ago, retired to his yacht, where he chieily spent 
what remained to him of life, and on board of which ha tied, 
20th June, 1907. 


Mr. Wiutiam Rome was an interesting personality from 
more than one point of view. Starting more than half a 
century ago asa humble assistant in Sweeting’s well-known 
fish-shop, be became its proprietor, filled the chair of many 
important Committees in the Corporation, and was actively 
interested in the loan exhibitions of works of art which of 
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late years have been such a suceess at the Guildhall Picture 
Gallery. He was an expert collector of brie-a-bric, past 
master of the Painter Stainers’ Company, and the King of 
Spain conferred on him the Order of Isabel the Catholic after 
the Spanish exhibition in the city. 


Dr. Henny Currron Sorsy, F.R.S., who joined the Society 
18th February, 1892, attained considerable distinction in the 
scientific world. He was the author of an important paper on 
the microseopie structure of rocks, published half a century 
ago, which is deseribed as having laid the foundation of the 
science of microscopic petrography, and thus revolutionised 
the study of rocks. Although much attracted by arehiology, 
he made no contributions to our publications. He died at 
Sheffield, a town in which he was much interested, m his 
eighty-second year. 


Mr. CHARLES VAN RAALTE, elected Sth June, 1895, spent 
much of his time in the country at Brownsea Castle, Dorset, 
and with his wife wrote a book about Brownsea Island, a 
copy of which he presented to us. He was mayor of Poole in 
1903, and contested East Dorset, as a Conservative, in 1904 
and 1906. 


One gentleman, whose name was, through inadvertence, left 
out from a previous annual address, should not pass altogether 
unnoticed. This was Mr. Ricnarp ArMsTronc Hostyy, 
elected Tth March, 1889, who died, at the age of sixty, 28th 
April, 1906. He had held « high position in the Exchequer 
and Audit Office, and his claims as an antiquary were chiefly 
connected with the study of coins, He contributed useful 
articles on this subject to the Vumiematiw Chroniele, and left 
behind him an interesting collection of English coins, consist- 
ing mainly of patterns and proofs, which were disposed of 
after his death. 


During last year the following Fellows have been eleeted : 


Edward Neil Baynes, Esq. 

Frank Charles Beazley, Esq. 

Sir Edmund Thomas Bewley, M.A., LL.D. 
Harold Francis Bidder, Esq. 

Harold Owen Bodvel-Roberts, Esq. 
Alfred William Newsom Burder, Esv. 
Rev. William Done Bushell, M.A. 

Alfred Denton Cheney, Esq. 


| 
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Francis Chatillon Danson, Esq. 

David Dippie Dixon, Esq. 

Hon. John Fortescue. | 

Eustace Edward Grubbe, Esq. 

Alban Head, Esq. 

Edward Hudson, Esq. 

John Humphreys, Esq., M.D.S, 
Francis Henry Tristram Jervoise, Esq. 
William Thomas Lancaster, Esq. 
George Denison Lumb, Esq. 

Mervyn Edmund Macartney, Esq. 
William Martin, Esq., MWoA., LL.D. 
Sydney Perks, Esq. 

Alfred Pope, Esq. 

Bernard Roth, Esq., F.R.C.S. 

Vernon Watney, Esq. 

Capt. Nevile Rodwell Wilkinson, Ulster King of Arms. 
Edward Wooler, Esq, 


The following gentlemen have resigned since the last 
HnMLVersary : 


Robert Dukintield Derbyshire, Esq. 
Professor John Wesley Hales, M.A. 


In addition to those already mentioned, 1] have again to 
thank Mr. Norman, Mr. Read, Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, and 
Mr, Clinch for kind help in preparing the Address, 


And now, Gentlemen, in resigning this Chair, it only 
remains for me to thank you for the constant and loyal 
support you have so kindly given me during my Presideney. 
li is a great satisfaction to me to feel that the Society was 
never more prosperous, but if this is so, and certainly it is 
so, it is mainly due to your Officers; to our various Vice- 
Presidents; to Mr. Price, our Director; to Mr. Norman who 
has managed our finances so admirably; to Mr. Read who, as 
Secretary for sixteen years, has conducted our affairs with so 
much devotion and tact; and not forgetting Mr. W. H. 
St. John Hope. Gentlemen, m quitting your Chair, I take 
with me many pleasant memories of the kindness which, 
during the past four years, I have experienced from you all,” 
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The following Resolution was thereupon proposed by 
Viseount Dillon, V.P., seconded by Sir Richard RB, Holmes, 
K.C.V.0., V.P. and carried unanimously : 


“That the best thanks of the meeting be given to the 
President for his Address, and that he be requested 
to allow it to be printed.” 


The President signified his assent. 


The Serutators having reported which Members of Council 
in Balloting Papers No. Land No. IL and that the Officers. of 
the Society in Balloting Paper No. LIL had been duly elected, 
the following List was read from the Chair of those who had 
heen elected as Council and Officers for the ensumg year: 


Eleven Membera from the Old Cownerl. 
Charles Hercules Read, Esq., LL.D., President. 
Philip Norman, Esq., LL.D., Treaewrer. 
Frederick George Hilton Price, Esq,, Director. 
Charles Reed Peers, Esq., M.A., Seerefary. 
John, Lord Avebury, P.C., FLEAS. 

Sir Edward William Brabrook, Knt., C.B. 
Harold Arthur, Viscount Dillon, M.A. 

Sir Richard Rivington Holmes, K.C.V.O. 
Arthur Henry Lyell, Esq., M.A. 
Lieut.-Col. George Babington Croft Lyons. 
Harry Plowman, Esq. 


Ten Members of the New Counel, 
David Lindsay, Lord Balearres, M.P. 
Sir John Evans, K.C.B., D.C,L., LL.D, Sc.D., F.BAS, 
William Gowland, Esq. 
Sir Henry Hoyle Howorth, K.C.LE., D.C.L, F.RS, 
Robert Garraway Rice, Esq. 
Max Rosenheim, Esq. 
Arthur Banks Skinner, Esq., B.A, 
Reginald Allender Smith, Esq., B.A. 
Mill Stephenson, Fisq., B.A. 
Emery Walker, Esq. 


Thanks were voted to the Serutators and Assistant 
Scrutators for their trouble, 
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Thursday, Tth May, 1908. 


CHARLES HERCULES READ, Esq., LL.D,, President, 
in the Chair. 


The Prestpent, on taking the Chair for the first time in 
that capacity, expressed his appreciation of the honour con- 
ferred upon him by the Society at the general meeting. 
After sixteen years of office as secretary he was not likely to 
underestimate the dignity of the position he had been called 
upon to fill, or the responsibilities entailed by such a dignity. 
The Society could rely on him to maintain its honourable 
traditions to the utmost of his power, and he tendered sincere 
thanks for his election. 


The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors: 


From the Author :—The Washbourne Family of Litth Washbourne and Wichen- 
ford in the County of Worcester, iy Hev. James Davenport. vo, 
Landon, 10T. 


From the Author :—An Trish branch of the Fleetwood Family. By Sir Edmond 
T. Bewley, F.5.4. 8vo. Exeter, 1908, 

From the Author :—Roman Hayling: o contribotion to the history of Roman 
tritain, Second edition. By ‘Talfourd Ely, D.Lit, F.S.A, avo, London, 
LOGE, 


From C. B, Keyser, Esq., M.A., F.8.A. :—Memorinls of (Md Norfolk. Edited by 
H. J.D. Astley, MLA., Litt. §vo. London, 1908, 


From the Author :—Sir Sampson Meverill of Tideswell, 1585-1462. Hy Rev. 
J. M. J. Fletcher, MuA, Syo, op. 1908 


From the Author :—Notes on some Shropshire Royal Descente, By Rev, W. G. 
D. Fletcher, M.A, F.S.A. 8vo. Oswestry, 1008, 
From the Author, E, ©. BR. Armstrong, Fsq., MCIET.A, : 


(1) An Account of some Karly Christian Monaments thecovered at Gallen 
Friery. §¥o, Dublin, 108, 
(2) Stone Cholices, eo called. Svo. Dublin, 1907, 


The PRESIDENT announced that he had appointed the 
following to be Viee-Presidents of the Society : 
Harold Arthur, Viseount Dillon, M.A, 
Sir Edward William Brabrook, Knt., C.B. 
Sir Richard Rivington Holmes, K.C.V.O. 
William Gowland, Esq, 
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W. H. St. Jonn Hore, Esy., M.A., Assistant Secretary, laid 
ig the table the mitre of William of Wykeham, Bishop of 
Winchester, as reconstructed, from the remaining fragments 
belonging to New College, Oxford, and arranged by him, by 
Mrs. A. H. Christie. (See illustrations.) 

_ The fragments of the mitre were exhibited to the Society at 
its meeting of 13th June, 1907, and are fully described in 
Archaeolagia.* 


The PRESIDENT considered that the restoration of the mitre 
did credit to those responsible for it, but by way of eriticism 
remarked that it appeared too high in proportion to its width. 
The vertical bands at the sides, he thought, ought perhaps to 
have been carried through the band round the bottom instead 
of stopping short at its upper edge. The effect would be to 
decrease the total height. 


Mr. Hore remarked that the height was regulated by the 
jewelled bands round the base, and could see no alternative 
method of restoration. He suggested that a vote of thanks 
be passed to Mrs. Christie for having restored the mitre as far 
as possible to its original form and magniticence. Such relics 
were of the greatest rarity, and the Society had highly 
esteemed the privilege of inspecting it. 


A special yote of thanks was passed to Mrs, A. H. Christie 
for her kind help in the matter. — 


A. T. Martin, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., on behalf of the Committee, 
submitted an account of the excavations carried out on the 
site of the Romano-British town of Venta Silurum, at Caer- 
went, Mon., in 1907, 


Mr. Hopp remarked that minor relics were unlikely on the 
site of public buildings. A week's work yielded but a handful 
of sherds and two coins, of Nerva and Hadrian, almost in 
mint condition, Others of Ethelred and Edward the Elder 
seemed to show that the forum was occupied till the middle 
ages. A few shops were found in the forum, also a number 
of oyster shells and large iron nails that had probably belonged 
to the wooden roof of the hesilica, A quantity of charcoal 
suggested that this building had been burnt. One or two 
enamelled brooches were exhibited, and a small iron arrow- 


head, possibly of Roman date. 
* Vol, Lx. pp. 465-492. 
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Mr. Hore congratulated the excavators on the year's work, 
which had opened up the forum and basiliee. Such pubhe 
buildings were not common in this country, and 1t was inter- 
esting to compare the hesilicen at Caerwent with those 
uneovercd at Wroxeter, Silchester, and Cirencester. The im- 
portant work undertaken by Mr, Page at Verulamium had 
not decided where the basilica existed on that site, although he 
seems to have discovered the forum. The basilica at Silchester 
stool north and south, that at Caerwent east and west, but the 
public rea at this latter place were without the external 
ambulatory which occurred at Silchester, As Venta Silurwm 
was less extensive than Calleva, its buildings were on a smaller 
scale, Further details might be obtained of the basilica from 
architectural fragments, and from drums of columns and a few 
capitals it would tb be possible to determine the height of 
the colonnade. It was interesting to find that the basiliea at 
Caerwent, as at Silchester, ‘had undergone reconstruction im 
Roman times, and there were signs of a third period, when the 
hosilien was apparently daared away, and 1 feesnoniat intrc 
duced on part of its site, He thought that the heated chamber 
so formed oceupied the place of a tribune rather than a cura. 
Mr. Joyee had found oyster shells outside the forwm at 
Silchester, and put forward a theory that oysters were retailed 
there, but Mr. Stop suggested that the shells were used to 
make a fine lime for plastering walls. What was described as 
a shrine at Caerwent seemed to be of two different dates, and 
the plan was not convincing, as the steps were not parallel 
with the side wall. He saw no evidence for a double bank 
and ditch, but held that the rampart had been cut into for the 
foundations of the town wall; many ilustrations of the 
method could be cited. 


Mr. G. Husparp said the oyster shells that were found in 
abundance at Caerwent, Silchester, and elsewhere were not 
intended for plaster unless calemmed. The wall round Caerwent 
was te aga on an embankment, and therefore belonged 
to a relatively late peril. 


Mr. A. Trice Martin replied that the shrine theory should 
not be pressed, but the discovery of the stone head of a divinity 
close by was certainly in its favour, [i the embankment and 
ditch were single, this cutting away for the wall seemed 
unnecessarily steep. 


The PRESIDENT said that reports from Caerwent were always 
of an interesting nature, and the exhibits on the table included 
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some noteworthy specimens, Some of the brooches resembled 
the remarkable series from Pont-y-Saison, near Chepstow, in 
the British Museum; two terra-cotta discs had still to be 
explained, and there were two perfectly useless imitation 
lamps, perhaps of votive character. Later tinds on the site 
extended to the seventeenth century, and suggested caution in 
dating unfamiliar objects: at Silchester, on the other hand, 
very little of post-Roman date was found. 


The detailed report on the Caerwent Excavations will be 
printed in Archae ia. 


Pop Norman, Esq., LL.D., Treasurer, exhibited a bronze 
palstave found at Southall, Middlesex. 


F. G. Hinton Price, Esq., Director, exhibited a bronze 
palstave found in Pimlico. 


Mr. Date remarked with reference to the alleged rarity of 
looped palstaves that ten years ago a hoard of forty-two 
roughly cast specimens came to light near Southampton, as 
many with loops as without, and all unused. One of those 
exhibited was a fine specimen with a larger loop than usual, 
more probably for attaching to the haft than for hanging at 
the side. Though differing in surface condition the two were 
roughly of the same date and character, the looped and 
unlooped bemg contemporary. 


The PRESIDENT agreed that looped palstaves were not rare 
and were apparently of the same age as the unlooped. Both 
those exhibited were found in London, and the difference in 
their appearance was due to one having lain in peat and the 
other in clay or gravel. Peat left both bronze and wood 
practically unaltered. 


Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communica- 
tions and exhibitions. 


VOL, XXII. x 
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Thursday, 14th May, 1905. 


Sir EDWARD WILLIAM BRABROOK, C.B., 
Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors: 


From the Author :—Folkestone Parish Church, with reference to the date of its 
earliest portion. By W. L. Rotton, FSA. 8vo. London, 1908, 


From Dr, James Galloway :—Roncesyalles. Resefin histérica de an Real Casa, y 
deseripcion de an contorna, por el licenciado D. Hilario Saruaa. Sv¥o, 
Paerions, LaTe. 

From the Awthor:—A Celtic Reliquary found in «a Norwegian burial-monnd. 
By Th. Petersen. yo. Trondhjem, 107. | 


F. HavERrrenp, Esq., M.A, F.8.A., submitted an aecount of 
the Corbridge Exeavations in 1907, with special reference to 
the Corbridge Lion. | 

He pointed out that Corbridge and Carlisle, the one on 
the mam east coast road, the other on the main west coast 
road, were the only two sites in Northern Britain where traces 
seemed discernible of Komano-British civil life. Both might 
have been for some period purely military, but both seem also 
to have at other times enjoyed a more definitely civil life. 
Carlisle lay buried under modern streets; Corbridge, in an 
open field never built on since Roman days, was as accessible 
to the excavator as Silchester itself, and a fortnicht’s trial 
work in 1906 had proved that, in some parts at any rate, its 
remains were still unusually perfeet. Accordingly in 1907 
the excavation of the whole site had been determined, a power- 
ful committee formed, and three months’ work effected, under 
proper a aa ho throughout. The range of operations was 

tge. The area covered by buildings appeared to be much 
greater than the existing accounts of the sites suggested; the 
foundations lay in many enses as much as from $ to 10 feet 
deep, and the soil was full of heavy stone débris, The por- 
tion completed in 1907 embraced (1) the approach to the north 
end of the great Roman bridge over the Tyne, the piers of 
which had Baan partly determined in 1906; (2) the nneovering 
of an extensive building, provided with hypocausts and 
latrines, and probably used as a residence, lying on the slope 
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of the hill overlooking the Tyne; (3) the discovery of a tank, 
or perhaps ornamental pond, near to but earlier than this 
house, in which was found the Corbridge Lion, one of the 
most remarkable pieces of Romano-British sculpture yet un- 
earthed, comparable with the Gorgon at Bath, and breaking 
away, like that, from the conventional traditions of Roman 
provincial art; (4) the excavation of many buildings on the two 
sides of a street on the hill-top, which yielded a tine slab of 
Antoninus Pius and other inseriptions, a well-preserved publie 
fountain and drinking-trough, several structures surrounded 
by singularly massive walling, a burnt pottery store (in which 
the fragments of broken and tack wanl = pots lay among the 
ashes of their shelving and the débris of the roof, and which 
presented a curious conflict of probabilities in the question of 
its date), a hoard of fourth-century coins,and much else. The 
work will be resumed about Tth July. 


Mr. R. H. Forster said he had spent « good deal of time at 
Corbridge and was prepared to spend more, The hypocaust 
mentioned was now known to be an insertion, the corridor being 
originally built without it. Whatever the date of manufac- 
ture of the pottery found in the ruins, he thought the pottery 
shop was certainly Inte, It had apparently been erected on 
the foundations of an earlier building, which were of decidedly 
better work than the walls above them, Underneath the 
shop was found a coin of Valentinian (late fourth century), 
Which had not worked down by accident. Mr, Craster had 
carefully examined the coins supposed to come from the shop- 
till, and found one of the house of Constantine, in good con- 
dition. Two others were later, of Valentinian I. (364-375) 
and Gratian (375-383). Whatever the date of the conflagra- 
tion, there was no subsequent occupation of this site, though 
other buildings seem to have been rebuilt. Close to the 
plinth-wall there was another tind of Constantinian coins that 
had been subjected to the aetion of fire, and the disaster 
probably occurred about 340. Further evidence might be 
obtained by excavations this year close to the shop. 


Dr. WRIGHT was inclined to trace oriental influence in the 
Corbridge Lion* The human face and the peculiar grouping 
of the two animals reealled the ordinary Mithraic sculptures. 
Orientalism in the north of England could be easily accounted 

= Li | , F ij , EB, Trio 5 sida - i ales: 
rc Stata ro to ig ehals “aa ed, a hae 
illustration of the London group. (R.A.B.) 
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for by the presence of foreign auxiliary troops in the Roman 
army, 


Mr. MILL STEPHENSON remarked that in view of the dis- 
covery at Corbridge, the classification of “Samian” ware 
seemed to rest on an unsatisfactory basis, and required fresh 
and conclusive evidence, ; 


The TREasvRER pleaded for an increase in the Research 
Fund of the Society, which was soon exhausted every year, 
and had to be administered with rigid economy. He trusted 
that the grants made in aid of various excavations showed the 
goodwill of the Society and would encourage those who had 
more to give. Professor Haverfield had dealt severely with 
Roman art, but even from a small seaside resort like Pompeii 
artistic productions had been recovered, and London had 
yielded a fair amount of good work in stone and bronze. 


Mr. Hope referred to the lions now in Neweastle and 
London, and was inclined to regard the animal below as a 
gout rather than a deer, 


Professor HAVERFIELD replied that there was scientific 
evidence that the lion's vietim was a stag, and the grouping 
was not necessarily oriental. The same idea was Seund 
throughout the Roman empire, and Professor Gowland had 
reminded him of the lion at Namur. The present specimen 
was Intended for a fountain, the water running through the 
lion's mouth, The original motive might have been oriental, 
but this had been forgotten in course of time, and the best 
analogy he could think of was the mediaeval gurgoyle. He 
was grateful for the help given by the Society towards the 
exploration at Corbridge, but as a Fellow would much like 
to see the resources of the Research Fund enlarged. 


SOMERS CLARKE, Esq., F.S.A., communicated the following 
Report as Local Secretary for Egypt : 


“T venture to lay before you the following communication 
from Egypt in relation to the work of investigation now in 
progress in Nubia. 

_ The attention of the Fellows was called last year to ‘the 
“gypt had approached this subject, ce eh in relation t 
Ssh sai of the Nile Valley ehik will be Sracwhalaal si 
the dam at Aswan is raised and the waters of the river will 
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be thereby impounded, rising to a level fully 23 feet higher 
than is now the case. 

The organizations required to carry out the scientific in- 
vestigations then referred to have now been in working order 
for some time and are im full operation. 

The bulk of the work to be done has been placed under the 
control of Captain Lyons, BEL, F.RS. 

The sustentation of the temples is undertaken by the 
Department of Antiquities, under M. Maspero, By the 
courtesy of M. Maspéro I have been enabled to visit the 
temples which have up to now been worked upon during the 
season drawing to its close, and by the kindness of Dr. Reisner 
T have been taken to those sites upon which he was engaged 
at the time he so obligingly acted as my host. It will be con- 
venient, in the first place, to call attention to the mvestira- 
tions on which he has been engaged. 

As soon as Captain Lyons had received his instructions to 
set in hand the researches, he very wisely sought out specialists 
in their several spheres, so that each department of the work 
should be carried forward in a thoroughly efficient manner. 

It is but too well known that a great deal of investigation 
in Egypt is carried on by men who are more of amateurs than 
of seientitic workers. With wonderful energy and devotion 
they often throw themselves into the undertaking, but the 
mental atmosphere pervading their camp is more suited to 
that of a prolonged picnic than of aserious occupation. Some, 
again, are permitted to undertake work who have absolutely 
no qualifications whatever beyond that of powerful influence 
ora fine name, whilst others are but tradets who hope, by 
selling half, as it is fondly supposed, of what they find, to pay 
the cost of their labours; the Antiquity Department coming off 
with what it can get of the remaining half. 

A preliminary examination of the northern end of the 
Nubian valley had already made it clear that there existed a 
large number of cemeteries and other evidences of high 
antiquity. 

In securing the services of Dr. Reisner to superintend the 
work on the spot, Captain Lyons was enabled to feel assured 
that the utmost diligence and method would be maintained, 
the exhaustive acre: which has been carried on by him at 
Naga ed Deir and at Gizeh being a more than sufficient 
guarantee, Before Dr, Reisner began, a preliminary examination 
of the valley had been made by Mr. A. E, P. Weigall, Chief 
Inspector of Upper Egypt, at the instance of M. Maspéro, the 
Director-General of the Department of Antiquities. 

The observations then made have been embodied in a 
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valuable report* on which I may be permitted to make a few 
remarks later on. 

Both the east and west banks of the Nile from the dam 
southward to the Adendiin (a littl: south of Abu Simbel) are 
minutely described by Mr. Weigall under the following heads: 


1. A description of the temples and a detailed account of 
the reliefs on the walls. 

2. A rough statement of the repairs necessary, | 

4. A description of the cemeteries, fortresses, and other 
ancient sites, 

4. Facsimile drawings of pottery, showing date and style 
of antiquities to be found by excavation. 

5. Facsimile copies of all grattiti of historical interest 
which were found on the rocks. 

To these notes are added not less than ninety-four plates, 
of reproductions of photographs, of inscriptions, and of types 
of pottery. 

Yo such compendious collection illustrating Nubia has 
before been issued. Mr. Weigall is to be congratulated on the 
great industry and care he has displayed. 

Perhaps the most noticeable thing about his report is that 
which he certainly had not in his mind, viz. the severe 
eriticism he offers upon the supineness and negligence of 
administration of the Department of Antiquities for many 
years past, | 

Before this subject is brought under your consideration, I 
will venture to make a few further remarks upon the work 
which 1s being carried out by Dr, Reisner, a work of great 
value in developing a page of the long history of Egypt. 

It should be borne in mind that the Nile valley immediately 
south of the Dam is bounded by masses of jayged sandstone 
or rounded granite rocks, with narrow gorges here and there 
lying between the ranges. . 

In the floors of most of these lateral valleys are ancient 
cemeteries, 

Each of these valleys has been examined, 

The work was begun on the part of Dr, Reisner by # pre- 
liminary examination on 2nd September, 1907. | 

On 20th September the detailed examination was begun, 
The explorations were made by two gangs of experienced 
men, long tried hands, | | 

Where the conformation of:the ground required it, they 

* Department of Antiquitie. A Report on the Antiquities of Lower Nubig 


anil their eondition 1908-7, by Arthur KE. PF. Weigall, Chief [i 
Atitiquities of Upper Egypt. ‘Oxford University Presa, 1907, inline elke 
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moved southward, one gang passing along the lower face of 
the clitis, then the other along the top. 

The ground was thus covered twice, as the gangs of men 
stiansexl alases on’their return journey. | 

The object of the archwological survey now being made is 
(1) for the purpose of ascertaining the extent of the historical 
material buried under the soil; (2) forthe purpose of making 
this material available for the construction of the history of 
Nubia and its relations to Egypt. 

The questions on which it is hoped to throw light concern 
the successive races and racial mixtures, the extent of the 
population in different periods, the economic hases of the 
existence of these populations, the character of their industrial 
produets, and the souree and the degree of their civilization. 

All these things, with maps, plans, photographie reproduc- 
tions, ete. will ultimately be embodied in a monumental work 
to be issued by the Egyptian Government. 

In the meantime, to quote Captain Lyons’ words, it has 
seemed preferable to publish the records of the results obtained 
anid the information collected as soon as possible, in order that 
they may be available for archwologists and anthropologists 
interested in them. This is being done in the form of 
‘Bulletins’ Bulletin No. 1, dealing with work up to 30th 
November, 1907, has just appeared, and is full of valuable 
information. 

The investigations continue to advance, and on Ist January, 
1908, were begun at Dabdéd, the site being fully explored, 

This place was used as a centre until Ist February, when 
the work was moved further south, one set of men being on 
the east, the other on the west bank of the river. 

Dr, Reisner’s very exhaustive methods may now be studied 
by reference to his book upon the cemeteries at Naga ed Deir 
just published, The same methods are being made use of mm 
Nubia. Plans, sections, and notes of each tomb and its 
contents have been made by Mr, Firth, Mr. Blackman, and 
Dr. Reisner himself. 

Topographical maps to a seale of 1: 2500 and detailed ma 
toa seale of 1:100 were made by Mr. T. D. Seott and Mr. 
Murray. Mr. Scott was afterwards sueeeeded by Mr. Cross- 
thwaite. 

In addition to the plans, notes, and observations above 
referred to, every tomb examined has been carefully photo- 
praphed sai the several stages of its investigation. 

It is exceedingly interesting to see this work done, and 
admirably done, Fe the native boys and youths trained under 
Dr. Reisner. 
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The whole process: taking the photographs of the interiors 
of the graves; making use of mirrors to direct or spread the 
light; washing; developing; printing; everything is done by 
these boys, who have become so adept and to be depended upon 
that they may be left a whole day or more to carry on the 
work by themselves. 

Competent specialists are also engaged on questions of 
ethnology, whether ancient or modern, so that each depart- 
ment of knowledge shall be accurately recorded. At the time 
I made these notes the workers not reached Kalabsha, 
although up to Lith March, 1908, not less than 53 cemeteries 
had heen exeavated and recorded. Probably the work from 
that place, southward, will be begun early next season. 

The general conclusions that Dr. Reisner has arrived at, as 
far as the investigations have yet gone, are as follows, The . 
objects found and the methods of burial are characteristically 
Egyptian, not to be distinguished from objects or burials of 
the corresponding period in Egypt proper. Egyptian influence 
was evidently dominant south of the first cataract. Three 
cemeteries, those numbered 14, 15, and 22, were found as 
exceptions. The cemeteries fall into three groups. Two of 
these, which have been catalogued as 6 and e¢ groups, at 
Shellal, are early, ie. they belong to the Old and Middle 
Kingdoms. One cemetery is,on the other hand, very late.* 
This must perhaps be set down as between Ptolemaic and 
Christian, but is Pagan in character. 

The 6 group above referred to contains some pottery and 
other objects identical with Egyptian objects of the Old 
Empire, but there ts also observed black-mouthed pottery, 
found exceptionally in Egypt. | 

The ¢ group contains pottery and other objects which 
resemble but are not identica: with the ‘ pan-grave’ material 
found in Evypt, ie. they are Nubian or Negro. 

As these graves are probably to be dated to the Sixth- 
Twelfth Dynasties, it seems that the district investigated up to 
the present was Egyptian in culture even from the earliest 
predynastic period ; that it suffered from isolation during the 
Old Empire and from the influence of non-Egyptian (perhaps 
Negro) industries during the Middle Empire; and that it was 
dominated again by the influence of Egyptian cultivation from 
the time of the New Kingdom onward. This ceneral conclu- 
sion i8 also supported by the anatomical examination of 
skeletons made by Professor Elliott Smith and by Dr. Wood 
Jones, which shows a pure Egyptian race in the predynastic 


* Designated aa Type 1, Cemetery 15, 
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period and an influence of negro characteristics in the Old and 
Middle Kingdom. 

Whilst so large an amount of invaluable evidence is now 
being collected we must not forget that an enormous quantity 
has been irreeoverably lost. If we seek for the cause of this 
loss we are forced unwillingly to the conclusion that we owe it 
chiefly to the want of action of the Department of Antiquities. 

The section of the Nile valley in Lower Nubia may be 
compared with that of a small trough excavated out of the 
bottom of a large one, 

The small trough represents the ordinary Nile bed, tilled at 
the time of the flood, nearly to the brim. 

The floor of the large trough represents the flat bed, chietly 
of alluvial deposit, on which the temples, villages, and ealtiva- 
tion were established. The sides of the large trough repre- 
sent the lines of Gebel, 1.2. the cliffs and rocks which silons 
the Nile valley. 

When the reservoir is filled to its present capacity, the 
water rises very much above the small trough, covers the 
floor of the large trough and rises up the sides of it so far as 
completely to drown nearly every vestige of cultivation or 
occupation in anyform. It was known beforehand that in 
the winter of 1903 the floor of the valley would be flooded. 
It was to be surmized, and it was indeed partly known, that 
on this floor were many cemetenes and evidences of use and 
habitation which would be totally lost when the waters were 
cain 

It was known that whilst some of the temples stood upon 
rock, others rested merely on the alluvium, a perfectly 
adequate substratum if unattacked by water. The attention 
of the Department of Antiquities was ealled to these facts; 
Indeed, based on my second visit to Nubia in 1498-9, I made a 
long report to the Director stating the deplorable condition in 
which I found most of the temples, and the active destruction 
going on at the hands of the villagers. Nothing was done. 
The dam was ny a so a8 to store water to the level 
known as 106 R.L = 106 metres above high water at 
Alexandria, and by its means the floor of the trough was 
flooded as we see it to-day. The Egyptian Government took 
in hand the investigations on the island of Phil and the con- 
solidation of the foundations, or we must fear it would never 
have been done. 

This work is described in ‘A Report of the Island and 
Temples of Phile, by Captain G. H. Lyons, printed by order of 
the Ministry of Public Works. Cairo, 1897. 

It is evident that to consolidate the foundations and 
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strengthen the superstructure of a building after the alluvial 
substratum has been soaked for five successive seasons must 
be a far more hazardous and expensive thing to do, and 
attended with far more uncertainty of result, than had the 
work been set in hand before the foundations were attacked. 

Now, in the winter of 1907, this work has been at last 
begun, and is being carried through by the Department of 
Antiquities. | 

We cannot hide from ourselves the fact that whilst for the 
investigations previously deseribed there has been gathered 
together a company of highly educated men and experts, no 
such course has been followed by the Department of Antiquities, 

The architectural archeology of the buildings which could, 
under the conditions of repair, be so thoroughly examined is 
altogether neglected, as no one educated in such matters 1s 
engaged on the work. 

Whilst we cannot praise too highly the industry and devotion 
of M. Barsanti in the works of consolidation, it would be 
impossible to say that some of the buildings have not been 
needlessly defaced in the operation. 

I have seen a large plan which is now being prepared of the 
temple at Kalabsha. It is quite without value. Every point 
which goes to indicate the history of the building is neglected, 
and for the best of reasons. No specialist equipped with the 
cab knowledge has been employed. 

r, Weigall’s valuable report has been already referred to, 
and from it [ make several extracts in proof of the statement 
that the antiquities of Nubia have been hopelessly negleeted 
in times past. The evidence I quote was certainly not 
intended by Mr, Weigall to be used as I am venturing to use 
it, but his statements cannot be demed. They follow on asa 
supplement to the observations I have already made in 1894 
and in 1898. 

We find that the places had been visited by the Direetor- 
General in 1904-5 and by the Inspector in the autumn 
of 1905 and the autumn of 1906. M. de Morgan frankly 
took no care for the monuments. It was in his time and 
during the short reign of his suecessor, M. Loret, that I 
visited Nubia. I found the temples at Dabéd and Taifeh 
tumbling down and full of dirt. 

The temple at Kalabsha was incrusted, ss to its pylon, 
with mud huts, and was quite neglected. i 

The temple at Dakkeh was being actively destroyed. 
Standing as it does on brick foundations, the fellaheen were 
digging these away for the value of the materials, whilst the 
masonry of the walls was falling over and lying around, a 
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prey to any one who chose to take the stones. The sanctuary 
of the temple was the place of deposit for all the unnameable 
filth of the village. 

On my first visit in 1894 I found things thus. On my 
second in 1898 things were still the same. We have but to 
refer to the drawings of Lepsius and to photographs taken 
some 28 or 30 years sinee to see the destruction that has gone 
on unchecked. Let us see what Mr. Weigall says in his 
report. He observes at Dabéd: ‘Almost the whole of the 
south side of the temple and a great part of the fallen door- 
way on the east side of the temple has been systematically 
quarried away: and as the photograph here published shows 
that the doorway had not fallen a few years ago, this quarry- 
ing must have occurred within quite recent years. About 
250 large blocks have been entirely removed.’ 

He comes to Kertassi, an ancient Roman fortress, exceed- 
ingly complete as | can testify. He says: ‘When the dam was 
made the place was flooded, In summer, when the site is dry, 
the enclosure is found to be full of broken stones, ruins of 
houses, and fragments of the original construction.’ 

It was perfectly well known that the place would be 
drowned, but nothing was done to make a record or to pre- 
serve the ruins. 

Then, at Taifeh, we tind the same melancholy evidences of 

neglect. 
Here, amongst other things, stood ‘a large number of dwell- 
ing houses constructed of heavy” masonry blocks.” These 
remarkably interesting buildings were, no doubt, the houses 
of the chiefs of the Roman garrison which held this place, the 
antient Taphis. They were unique. | am happy to say that 
| have taken measurements ond notes of some of them, but as 
no efforts have been made to preserve the buildings, and they 
have now been drowned for six successive winters, little 
enough can be left of them. The temple, after six years of 
Jeopardy, has been repaired and mended up. 

Ir. Weigall finds the temple at Dandur, which is fortunately 
above the flood level, in a neglected and unguarded condition, 
just as I found it several years before. 

The temple at Gerf Hussein ‘is in such o« filthy condition 
owing to the birds and bats that it is not pleasant to look at. 
The whole temple is in « very dirty state, and the smell, caused 
by the presence of thousands of bats, is intolerable.’ 

At Dokkeh he finds that ‘the pronaos, vestibule, and part. of 
the adytum were overthrown quite recently owing to Sanne 
away of the foundations by the natives, and now the remains 
of the building lic in confusion on the ground.’ 
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At Es Sebfia he finds bench marks and a large Arabic numeral 
relating to some government list painted across the head of 
one of the sphynxes in the avenue, and remarks: ‘ This casual 
damaging of the monument, follows naturally on the forsaken 
appearance of the temple, lying. as it does, like something 
dead, half buried in the sand, And if this destitution renders 
government employés careless in their treatment of the place, 
1 will also ace: and indeed it has made, the native abso- 
lutely fearless in his attacks on the unprotected cemeteries 
and other monuments in the vicinity. 

At Amada, perhaps the most interesting of all the temples 
in Nubia, he finds that an employé at Derr Police Station 
has recently painted a large numeral on the door post. When 
censured, the employé stated that he had no idea that the 
place was anything but a convenient landmark. 

Tourists, he tells us, frequently visit this temple, and letters 
are cut on the walls. He found some of 1905. 

[ will name but one more, the temple at Derr. Mr. Weigall 
finds it, as I did, a mere reeeptaele of filth. ‘The officials of 
the town had hardly heard of the Antiquities Department, 
and knew practically nothing of the decrees of 1894 which 
pluce the ancient monuments under police protection” And 
yet Derr is one of the principal police centres of Nubia. 

It may appear that the statements made above are in the 
nature of a very severe stricture upon the management of the 
Department of Antiquities, At firat sight they certainly are, 
but the question we may fairly ask ourselves is whether the 
pee of this department is not called upon to do the 
impossible. 

«tus compare his position with that of other directors of 
Museums, 

The Direetor of the Louvre has not only as collaborators 
with him men of great eminence in their several departments, 
but his duties lie within the walls of his museum. 

The same may be said of the Director of the British 
Museum, and of most other museums. But what is the burden 
laid on the back of the Director in Egypt? 

He not only has the direction of the immense collection in 
Cairo, but his museum, that which should be the object of his 
care, extends in fact for nearly 1,000 miles, from the sea to 
the borders of the Sudan. The care of monuments, cemeteries, 
ete. and the complex administration connected with them 
fall upon him. 

As if this were not more than enough, it has been the 
custom for the Department to carry on excavations, whereas 
the true work for a Director is clearly administration. 
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On the top of all this the Director, in the present case an 
Egyptologist of world-wide renown, writes copiously. What 
& programme for any single man. The manu has not yet lived 
who can carry it out successfully. It is impossible for any 
human being to carry it through, more especially if he does 
not avail himself of the services of trained eporialiks and we 
see, in fact, that a great many things are overlooked and 
neglected by the mere foree of circumstances, 

.. Since writing the foregoing I have received the follow- 
ing information from Mr. E, R. Ayrton, who is still working 
for Mr. Theo. Davis in the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings 
at Thebes, 

It relates to the tomb of Horemheb, which has but a short 
time since been discovered. 

He tells me that the plan of the tomb forms a link between 
that of the earlier Eighteenth Dynasty tombs and those of 
the Nineteenth Dynasty, such as the tomb of Seti L and as 
such is exceedingly interesting. 

Instead of turning off at a right angle as we see in the 
tombs of Amenophis IL and IL and Thothmes IT. and IV. it 
goes straight on into the bowels of the hill as does the tomb 
of Seti L 

It is, however, untinished as regards its decoration, but one 
hall (the hall immediately before we enter the great burial 
chamber) is, as regards colour and finish, the most perfect of 
its kind in the valley. 3 

The whole tomb has been plundered, and except for a very 
fine granite sarcophagus and fragments of an alabaster canopic 
box, the plunderers have left nothing but woodwork, such as 
figures of deities, ete. These are, however, of no little interest. 

The tomb runs under that of Rameses VI. on the south 
side, and is vertically as deep down as that of Seti I. since it 
also reaches the argillaceous shale bed. This has been the 
cause that several columns have given way owing to the 
insecurity of their foundations, and some repairing will be 
needed. Later on the tomb will be open to the public.” 


Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communi- 
cations. 
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Thursday, 21st May, 1908. 
CHARLES H. READ, Esq., LL.D., President, in the Chair. 


The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors: 


From the Author;—The Roman centurintion in the Midd'esex District, By 
Montaga Sharpe, Svo, Westminster, 1908, 


From the Author :—A History of the Parish of Leyton, Essex. By Rev, John 
Kennedy. Svo, London, 1894, 


From the Indian Government:—Portfolio of (illustrations of Sind tiles. 
Prepared by Henry Cousens. fol, mp, 1906. 


From the Architectural and Topographical Society :—The Architectural and 
ee Record, March, 1908, (Vol. I. No. 1.) Svo. Westminster, 


W. H. Sr. Jonn Hore, Esq., M.A., Assistant Seeretary, 
read a paper on the round chureh of the Knights Templars 
at Temple Bruer, Lincolnshire, with special reference to certain 
excavations lately carried out on its site by Captain Reeve, 
Mr. W. RK, V. Fane (High Sheriff for Lines.), and himself, 

The church had been exeavated in 1833-4 by Dr. Oliver, 
then vicar of Seopwick, who had left two independent 
accounts’ of his discoveries. In both he describes a number 
of mysterious vaults and secret passages as existing beneath 
the church and tower, and enters in some detail into reasons 
which led him to think they were appropriated by the 
Knights Templars to revolting uses. In one of his accounts 
the positions of these are actually down on a plan, 

Seepticism as to the real character of Dr, Oliver's discoveries 
was the reason for the recent excavations, which have demon- 
strated beyond all doubt that the viear was entirely mistaken. 
Two of his passages were found to be merely descendine wa 
from the round nave to a third ‘ passage,’ which proved to 
a narrow apsidal Norman erypt that underlay the first 
presbytery. Another passage with horrible traces of fires 
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was only a post-Suppression oven; and the remainder were 

urely imaginary,and based upon a misreading of ordinary 
ines of walling, It was also impossible, from the nearness of 
the underlying rock to the surface, that any such passages 
could ever have existed. 


Mr, Peers remarked on the curious fact that not all the 
Templars’ churches are cirenlar; that at Aysagarth in Wensley- 
dale, for example, was not of the shape described, e 
circular nave was Intended to reeall the oly Sepulehre, but 
was not well adapted for ritual of any kind. The earliest 
instance of an ee aa chancel was St. John’s, Clerkenwell, 
Temple Bruer came next in date, if indeed it was not earlier. 
The towers were a curious feature, which perhaps would onl 
be explained when all the Templars’ sites in England had 
been excavated. 


The Prestpent pointed out that though Dr. Oliver's state- 
ments had been demolished by the spade, we were not yet in 
a position to be dogmatic about this or similar sites. It was 
dificult to be certain about the meaning of a ruined wall, and 
it was the duty of the Society to proreed with caution in such 
matters. He congratulated Mr. Hope more especially on his 

lans, which furnished the maximum of instruction, and 
ormed an admirable comparative series. 


The Director referred to a recent work on the castles of 
the Loire,* which deseribed the discovery of a skeleton in the 
costume of the thirteenth or fourteenth century in the 
dungeons of Loches. The circumstances suggested that a 
prisoner had been immured. 


Mr. Hope's paper will be printed in A rchaeologin. 


Colonel W. N. Turse.., through the Assistant Secretary, 
exhibited a medieval silver-gilt covered eup belonging to him, 
and a silver-gilt medieval paten belonging to the parish of 
Great Waltham, Essex. | 

The cup is 3} inches high, and consists of a plain bowl 
43 inches in diameter and 2} inches deep, with flattened 
bottom, and a short spreading foot with moulded edge 4), 
inches in diameter. The cover has a monlded rim 5, inches 
in diameter and a slightly raised middle upon which is fixed 


* T. A. Cook, Old Tinwraiar,i 159. 
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a pear-shaped knop with flattened top 2 inches in diameter, 
with an invected and cabled border enclosing a plate of 
crystal. Beneath this, with an engrailed circle with a field 
of green translucent enamel isa shield of arms: quarterly, 





AEMB OF CREASENER ( FULL-8IZE) OX COVER OF A SILVER-GILT COVERED CUP, 
LospoN, LAs-4, 


1 and 4, silver on ao bend engrailed sable three fitehed eross- 
lets, also silver, with a crescent for difference, Cressener ; 
Zand 3 acure semy of flewrstle-lis silver, h ortimer; with a 
scuteheon of pretence, vairy gold and gules, with an azwre 


r) ” 
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hordure with silver horseshoes, Ferrars. The total height of 
the cup is 64 inches. 


ee " 
22 ee ee ge 
= = alma 





SILVER-GILT COVERED cir, Lo;DoN, 1503-4. (9 linear.) 


Both cup and bowl bear the following marks: (1.) the 
maker's mark, the symbol for Sagittarius; (11) the leopard's 
VOL, X XT. 1 
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head crowned ; (iii.) a small black letter f, being the London 


date-letter for 1503-4, n.2 ul 
The Great Waltham paten is silver-gilt, 69 inches in diameter, 





SILVER-GILT PATES (LONDON 1521]-2) AT GREAT WALTHAM, ESeEx. (14.) 


and has a single circular Cree engraved with a vernicle 
charged Upon 4 sun. Round the rim is engraved the legend : 


+ Genedicamus pattem et filtum cum saneto spiritu 


terminating with a wounded heart. 
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The marks are: (i.) two links of a chain, for the maker; 
(ii.) the leopard’s head crowned ; (iii) a Lombardie D, being 
the London date-letter for 1521-2. 


Mr. Hore referred to the recent discovery by him of the 
eovered cup while on a visit to Colonel Tufnell, and pointed 
out that no other piece of plate had hitherto come to light 
bearing the Toaston letter for 1503-4, or the Sagittarius 
maker's mark, The arms were curious as being apparently 
feudal rather than personal, representing, as they did, the 
manors of Cresseners, Mortimer, and Ferrers, which were long 
held by the Cressener family. The cup had passed about 1720 
into the family of the present owner by the marriage of 
Samuel Tufnell of Langleys with Elizabeth, daughter of George 
Cressener, of Earl's Colne. 


Mr. RosewHeim remarked that the workmanship of the bowl 
and cover was different, the former showing no marks of the 
hammer and having apparently been cast. In spite of the 
fact that both parts bore the same hall-mark, he was inclined 
to think they did not origimally belong together. 


The Presipent said that medieval plate was so rare in this 
country that a new find was always worth recording, especially 
when it exhibited any fresh features. The present specimens 
were of additional interest as giving date-marks not otherwise 
represented. Cups of this pattern always had the sides 
comparatively thick ; and he could not think that the cup and 
cover exhibited were of different dates, though the mouldings 
of the cover and foot did not agree in character. The mistake, 
if it be one, in the heraldic charge shows that even sixteenth- 
century workmen were fallible. Thanks were due to the 
owner for lending a valuable relic of this kind for exhibition, 
and to Mr. Hope for following up the good fortune he had had 
in finding the cup. 


M. KE Hueres-Hvaues, Esq., exhibited part of a monu- 
mental brass lately found at Leeaz Priory, ae x (see illus- 
tration). 


Mr. Hore pointed out that the brass was a figure of a lion, 
which had unluckily lost its head, and had evidently formed 
one of a series disposed more or lesa regularly about the figure 
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or figures of some monumental brass of a date about 1410 or 
1420. Since no trace of any colouring remained, it was useless 
to speculate upon the possible name of the family com- 
memorated by the brass. 





FART OF A MOXNUMERTAL BRASS FROM LEEA PRIOUY, EXskx, (1.) 


Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communica- 
tions and exhibitions. 
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Thursday, 4th June, 1908, 
CHARLES H. READ, Esy., LL.D., President, in the Chair. 


The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors: 

From the Anthor:—Prehistoric Man in Manitoba aml Saskatchewan. By 
Henry Montgomery. §vo. Toronto, 1908, 

From the John Carter. Brown Library, Providence, U.S.A. :—Three -lama- 
tions concerning the lottery for Virginia 1015-1621 (containing fecsinitas 
reproduced from two original proclamations in the Library of the Society of 
Antiquearies Of Londen’). fol. Providence, Rhode Island, 107. 

The PRESIDENT referred in suitable terms to the great loss 
whieh the Society had sustained since its last meeting by the 
death of Sir John Evans, one of its most distinguished 
Fellows, and a former President. He proposed the following 
Resolution, which was seconded by Sir Edward Brabrook, 
C.B., V.P., and earried unanimously : 

“The Society of Antiquaries of London, meeting on the day 
of the funeral of Sir John Evans, cannot but record on the 
minutes of its proceedings the sense the Fellows entertain of 
the loss which his death is to them and to the science they 
cultivate. They have in remembrance the seven years during 
Which Sir John Evans presided over the Society with 
advantage to it and honour to himself. They recolleet that 
he had been for fifty-six years a Fellow, and was at the time 
of his death one of its oldest members. But these recollections 
fall far short of the sense they feel of what he was and what 
he did for Antiquarian research. 

There was no branch of the study of antiquity and of the 
history of former times to whieh he did not apply his 
unrivalled powers and his deep knowledge. To this Society 
he devoted his services in every capacity in which he could 
be useful to it, and by it his memory will ever be held in 
honour. 

His donation of £500 as the nucleus of a Research Fund has 
enabled the Society to assist many useful explorations, and 
has been followed by further gifts which will render that 
pene of the Society's activities still more available in 

ture, 

The Society tenders to the family of Sir John Evang its 
respectful sympathy.” 

In accordance with the Statutes, ch. xii. § i. an estimate of 
£208 5s. submitted by Messrs. Nichols and Sons for printing 
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a General Index to Proceedings, 2nd Series, Vols. I-XX. 
was laid before the Society and duly approved. 


This being an evening appointed for the election of Fellows 
no papers were read. 


CHartes Dawson, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited two prick-spurs 
found in Hastings Castle, and an iron object from Lewes 
Castle. 


Thanks were ordered to be returned for this exhibition. 


The following gentlemen were elected Fellows: 


Charles Harding Firth, Esq., M.A., Hon. LL.D., Regius 
Professor of History in the University of Oxtord. 

Rev. William Macgregor, M.A. 

Major Wilmot Vaughan. 

Rev. Edmund Carles Hopper, M.A. 

Edward Milligen Beloe, oes, 

Lieut.-Colonel Phineas Barrett Tuthill, B.A.M.C,, M.D. 

Duncan Grant Warrand, Esq., M.A. 

Robert Valentine Berkeley, Esq. 

Perey Manning, Esy., M.A. (re-elected). 





Thursday, 18th June, 1908, 
CHARLES H. READ, Esq., LL.D., President, in the Chair. 


The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
game ordered to be returned to the donors: 
From Aymer Vallance, Esy., F.8.A.:—Art in England during the Elizabethan 


and Stuart Periods, (Special spring number of The Studio, 1008). 8vo. 
Londen, 1 08, 


From the Author :—.\n Historical Account of Canonbury Tower. By Henry W. 
Fincham. §8vo. London, 1908, 


From the Board of Edwention, South Kensington :—On the Observations of 
Stara made in same British Stone Circles, preliminary note, second note, and 
third note. By Sir Norman Lockyer, K.C.B, 8yo. London, 16-1908, 


From H. St, George Gray, Esq. :—Report on the Excavations at Wick Burrow, 
Stogursey, Somersetshire. §Svo. Tannton, 10s 
A letter from Lady Evans was read, expressing on behalf 
of herself and the sreitied of Sir John Evans their heartfelt 
thanks for the Society's kind message of sympathy with them 
in cee sorrow, and of appreciation of Sir John's life and 
work. 


Robert Valentine Berkeley, Esq., was admitted Fellow. 
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W.H. St. Joun Hore, Esq., M.A., on behalf of the Executive 
Committee of the Silchester Excavation Fund, submitted a 
detailed report of the excavations carried out on the stte of the 
Romano-British town of Callewa in 1907. 

The excavations in question extended over the six months 
from 17th May to 27th November, under the constant super- 
vision and direction of Mr. Mill tot yoapior 

In pursuance of the plan outlined in last year's report, the 
Committee's Investigations were begun in the grass field which 
occupies a considerable area near the middle of the Roman 
site. 

A small section in the north-east corner of this field was 
examined in 1903, and apparently formed part of an insula 
extents westwards, but the remaining portion could not be 
excavated until last year. The northern margin of the insula 
is on the opposite sae of the modern road across the site, and 
when explored in 1901 showed the foundations of the gateway 
to some important building. Search was made for this in 
1907, but only some insignificant traces of it could be found, 
the rest having been completely destroyed and the site partly 
overlaid by other buildings. These seem to have been econ- 
nected with a row of shops along the western margin of the 
wneula, and consisted of several rooms or courts, with which 
was associated a long brick drain of unusual construction. 
The ground south of these buildings was probably the garden 
of the original mansion. In it were found three wood-lined 
wells and a few rubbish pits. 

The remaining south-western corner of the grass field and 
the ground west and south of it contained an insula which 
has yielded remains of several interesting buildings. 

In the grass field o small house was uncovered, showing 
signs of alteration, and having several of its walls built upon 
piles. Near it were a large wood-lined tank, the mosaic floor 
of a destroyed isolated structure, and other interesting 
features, 

The southern half of the insula contained a good deal of 
open or garden ground, but along its western margin was a 
large house of the courtyard type which appears to have 
grown from a simpler nucleus. tn one part of the original 
house was a large composite hypocaust, and another chamber 
was perhaps a fercriwm. Several interesting features were 
met with outside the house, including the mosaic floor of a 
destroyed wooden building, and a number of wells and rubbish 
pits. Immediately to the north of the courtyard house were 
uncovered the very perfect foundations of a square temple, 
poy of early date. The platform of the podium. still 
retamed its floor of red mosaic, while the cella, although robbed 
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of its floor, showed the base of the broad step or platform for 
the image of the deity to whom the temple was dedicated, 
On and about this were found some of the shattered frag- 
ments of the image itself, which was about life-size and of 
stone. All that can at present be said about it is that the 
figure was bearded and wore apparently a long cloak, and had 
the legs protected by greaves ornamented with lions’ heads. 
A large piece of the left hand grasps what seems to be the 
lower end of a cornucopia, 

Tn addition, there have turned up considerable fragments of 
at least three inscriptions, finely cut on thin slabs of Purbeck 
marble, One of them has about the beginning the word 
MARTI, which may be suggestive of the dedication of the 
temple to Mars, of whose image the fragments found probably 
formed part. Another of the inscriptions is perhaps even more 
unportant, since it contains the significant word CALLEVAE, 
and so places beyond all doubt the identity of the Roman 
town at Silehester with the Calleva or Calleva Attrebatum of 
the 7th, 13th, 14th, and 15th of the Antonine Itineraries. 


Professor HAVERFIELD congratulated the excavators on 
approaching the end of their labours, whieh had been con- 
tinuously successful. The completion next year of the ground 
plan of Calleva would be a splendid achievement and oon- 
siderably help forward the study of Roman Britain. The 
three inscriptions were tantalizing, They seemed to contain the 
same elements but were difficult to restore completely, He 
was inclined to think that each began with a proper name, and 
preferred to read Marti as Martialis, rather than as the name 
of the war-god, which would have been in larger letters than 
the rest. There were references to collationes and a collegiwm 
peregrinorum established at Calleva; but though several 
Inseriptions mentioning such a collegiwm had been found in the 
Roman Empire, nothing was known about it. The persons 
named were evidently connected with the guild, and had 
received some privilege recorded on the tablets, The temple 
was a good example of the Roman provincial type; there were 
many parallels in the Western Empire, some square instead of 
oblong, which, like the three examples found at Silehester, 
differed from the ordinary classical type. The pottery 
eovered the whole period of the Roman oecupation, and the 
finds in general from Silchester fitted in well with the hypo- 
thesis that the town lasted well into the fourth century. 
There remained a good deal to be done outside the walla: as, 
for instance, to discover the character of the area between the 
town walls and the less marked intrenchments, and to fix the 
dates of the town’s growth. He himself recognized an almost 
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square aren bounded by tnswlae 10, 19, 21, 45, which may 
have been the original area laid out by the Homans, when 
they gave a town character to the tribal eapital. The straight 
lines of streets seemed not to proceed beyond that area. He 
expected striking results from the cemetery or cemeteries 
when located, and pointed ont that the smaller finds at 
Silchester did not come up to expeetations; there were very 
few brooches and little enamel, but the bulk of such finds would 
come from the interments. Hitherto little assistance had 
heen obtained from stratitieation, internal evidence being relied 
on for dating; but the burials at Silchester could be relied 
upon to furnish an enormous amount of ehronological 
material. 


Mr. WaLrTeERsS called attention to the exceptional quality of 
the smaller tinds, and noticed a preponderance of early Roman 
objects. Besides the so-called “Samian™ there was another 
class of glazed ware represented, which was found in Gaul and 
other parts of the Empire, the glaze being of metallic character. 
There were also specimens ornamented in the manner of cut- 
glass, probably made at Lezoux in the third century. There 
was a very early piece of imitation Arretine ware, and the 
“thumb-pot” might be referred to the middle of the second 
century. Some hard grey ware dated before the Roman 
occupation, and came trom Gallia Belgica; it was common 
at Colchester, but rare elsewhere in Britain. The marbled 
ware, with yellow glaze smeared with red paint, was-made at 
La Graufesenque in the middle of the first century, the same 
potters’ names occurring on the red ware. 


Dr. McDonaLp considered the exhibition a remarkable one 
and invited the attention of the Society to the Newstead finds 
now on exhibition in the Museum of Antiquities at Edin- 
burgh. 


Mr. Mit. STEPHENSON said nine pottery vessels had been 
found at the same level, 13 feet down in a pit, which had all 
through yielded fragments of all sorts, Attempts had often 
been made to take advantage of stratification at Silchester, 
but always without success. Sometimes a piece of “ Samian “ 
ware was found at the top of an excavation, and other pieces 
of the same vessel 5 to 13 feet deeper. The pottery was 
generally found in a ring on the outer side of a pit; and as 
the excavation was small, it was exceedingly difficult to 
recover vessels entire, and they never contained anything but 
‘soil, There were other vessels that might be arranged in 
groups as the nine on the table had been, as finds in the same 
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pit had been labelled and kept together. Three sides of the 
temple had been examined, but it was just possible that the 
missing portions of the inscribed slabs would be found on the 
fourth side. 


Mr. ReGinaLp Smiru remarked that some of the red ware 
belonged to types found on Pudding-Pan Rock, and one such 
piece was of importance as bearing a German potter's stamp 
(GENIALIS.M). Among the exhibits were local imitations 
in grey ware of first century Ganlish red ware; and the 
group of nine was of special interest as comprising British 
and Roman forms, as well as a fine vase of coloured ware, 
which recalled specimens found at Roanne and elsewhere in 
France, and deseribed by M. Déchelette * as pre-Roman. The 
same close association of Late-Celtie and Roman pottery had 
been found recently in a series of pits at Cobham,Surrey.t The 
brooches belonged mainly to the first two centuries; and he 
could see little on exhibition that could be assigned to the 
third century, and practically nothing of the fourth, A pit 
similarly lined with basket work, presumably pre-Roman, had 
been found at Leicester, and was illustrated in Proceedings, 
and S, 1. 245, 


Mr, CLEMENT Rerp said the same seeds occurred again and 
seen on the site, but there was a new Umbellifer this year 
which he thought had not grown here but had been brought 
over in packing from the continent, perhaps with Gaulish 
pottery. None of the specimens suggested any trade con- 
nexion with the Mediterranean or the Rhine district, but many 
pointed to the neighbourhood of Bordeaux. The opium poppy 
had not been found till recently, and they had to determine 
all specimens without reference to their surroundings. 

The PResipEeNT said there was 4 melancholy satisfaction in 
coming so near the end of a great undertaking such as the 
exploration of Silehester, but he felt sure that the most 
fascinating part was to come, when the cemetery was found. 
The full attendance of Fellows to hear the Silchester report 
year by year was sufficient proof of the interest taken in the 
work, and in the absence of the Director, who was treasurer of 
the Fond, he thought it fitting to make a special appeal for 
subscriptions towards the completion of the programme. 
There was material for a monograph on the Roman town not 
to be equalled in or out of Britain. 


In illustration of the paper, which will be printed in 
Arehaeologia, « large number of objects in bronze, iron, bone, 
and glass, vessels of pottery, a few architectural fragments, 

* Rerue Archéelogique, ded 8. xxvi, 196, plates v, ViL 
{ Surrey Archaeological Collections, xxi. 202, 
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and «a model of the temple to seale made by Mr. J. Challenor 
Smith were also exhibited. 


Thanks were ordered to be returned a this communices- 
tion. 





Thursday, Zoth June, 1908. 
CHARLES H. READ, Esq., LL.D., President, in the Chair, 


The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors; 
From the Committe: of the Corbridge Excaration Fund :—Corstopitum : Report 
of the Excavations in 1007, vo. Newenathe-apon-Tyne, 108, 
From the Author :—Keynsham Abbey (a reprint), By Rev, F. W. Weaver, 
P.sA. Bro, mp, HRT, : 
Charles Harding Firth, Esq., M.A., LL.D, was admitted 
Fellow. 


In accordance with the Statutes, Chapter XTX. § 1, notice 
was given of the following proposal by the Council of an 
alteration in the Statutes : 

Ch. IIL § 1. 
For 
“Every person elected a Fellow of the Society shall 
pay the sum of Eight Guineas for his Admission 
Fee," 
Read 
“ Every person elected a Fellow of the Society shall 
pay the sum of Ten Guineas for his Admission 
ee,” 

The PREstpENT explained that the object of the proposed 
charge, which of course would not affect any of the existing 
Fellows, was a permanent increase in the income of the 
Research Fund by the allocation to it of part of the Admission 
Fees; but the Couneil thought that, 1f passed, the change 
should not be put in foree as regards any candidate whose 
eertiticate was already suspended. — 


THomas Asnny, Esq., M.A. D.Litt. F.S.A., read a paper 
on the Villa d’Este at Tivoli, which will be printed in 
Archaeologia 


Horace Sanpars, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited a reproduction of 
the bust known as the “ Dame d'Elche ” in the Louvre, Paris, — 


Lord Baucarres thought the bust had no feature that was 
not contradicted in some other part of it, From the wsthetic 
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point of view there were paradoxes in it showing that the 
sculptor laid equal stress on essential and unessential points. 
The moulding of the lips was tine, but the colouring too 
strong, and no good artist would have allowed the ornaments 
to detract from the features. The jewels were executed with 
care in the Phenician manner, but overbalanced the whole 


composition, and reduced its merits. Dut for the fibula, he’ 


would have considered it Phoenician work. The straight and 
lifeless nose was as remarkable as the lips, and agrees with 
the almond-shaped eyes, that have a downward tendency. 
When the nose and lips were compared with the modelling of 
the body, it was impossible to consider all to be the work of 
one artist. There was no modelling of the back or neck, and 
very little seen of the arms, The approximate date was no 
doubt the third certury p.c., but the style reappeared in 
South Italy during the thirteenth century. The melancholy 
face and abundant jewellery suggested the courtesan, and the 
type must have been represented elsewhere. The artist was 
not isolated, but followed and handed on traditions, so that 
further researches would produce analogous examples, if the 
bust were cenuine, 


Mr. SANDARS in reply showed on the screen similar sculptures 
of undoubted authenticity from Cerro de los Santos, which he 
had brought before the Society on a previous ocension.* He 
had seen another example in eastern Spain, and the artist 
evidently followed a tradition, as many of the Despefiaperros 
figures had the same arrangement of the collar and mitre. 


The PResIpENT agreed that the bust was a wonderful work 
of art, but its unique character might well arouse suspicion. 
The arguments brought forward were, however, strongly in 
favour of its authenticity. In his opinion the overcharged 
ornament had been rightly interpreted, and agreed with its 
votive character. The shoulders reaching almost to the ears 
were poorly modelled, and its was not clear whether the tigure 
was seated or standing, but the face showed wonderful artistic 
skill. He looked forward to similar discoveries in Spain, and 
fully concurred in the date suggested (third century Bc), 
The reproduction was ereditable to all concerned, and the 
Society appreciated the privilege of examining it. 


Thanks were ordered to be retorned for these communica- 
Lions and exhibitions, 


The Ordinary Meetings of the Society were then adjourned 
to Thursday, 26th November. 


* Archacologia, Ix. 81, 82, 
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Thursday, 26th November, 1908. 


CHARLES HERCULES READ, Esq., LL.D., President, 
in the Chair, 


The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors: 


From Rev. H. V. le Bas: 
(1) The ancient register of North Elmham, Norfolk, 1538 to 1691. Tran- 
scribed by A. G. Legge. §vo, Norwich, 1588, 
(2) Ancient chirchwardena’ acceouuts in the porish of North Elmham, 1559 
to 1577. With notes by A. G. Legge. 4to. Norwich, 181. 


From the Author :—Liverpool in the reign of Queen Anne, 1705 and 1708, from 
a rate wassesement book of the town and parish. By Henry Peet, F.S.A. 
Bvo, Liverpool, 1908. 


From the Author :—Screons ond galleries in English chorches, By Francis 
Bond. Svo, Usford, 1008, 


From the Author :—Some notes on the gold unmilla found in Gronty Yen, 
together with Mr. Isase Deck's original account of its discovery in 1544, 
By the Barou von Hagel, M.A. §vo. Cambridge, 1907. 


From 1, I. Duncan, Esq., M.V.0., F.8.A. +—Charlton, near Woolwich, Kent. 
Full and complete copies of all the inscriptions in the old parish charch and 
churchyard, etc. By L.M. May. §vo. Lonilon, 1908. 


From the Anthor:—The <Arreting vase in the Cambridge Archmological 
Museum. Hy TL B. Walters, 8vo, mp. md, 


From the Author, Robert Day, Esq., F.S.A. : 
(1) A short sketch of the North Cork Regiment of Militia, raised 1793, 
disbanded 1908, 8vo. mp. nud, 
(2) On the silver communion plate in the Presbyterian Chorch, Prince's 
Street, Cork. Svo. mp. mn, 
(3) Silver hall-marked medal of the Irish Brigade, 1798-9. Svo, mp. nal. 


From J. Pierpont gpa nea :—Cuneiform inscriptions, Chaldean, Babylonian, 
am) Assyrian collections contained in the library of J. en Morgan. 
Catalogued by Rev, C. H.W. Johns. limo, New York, 1908, 


From the cheigy :—Notes on * Dunes’ Skins.” Hy H. St. George Gray. Svo. 
np. 1908. 


From Kev, F. W. Weaver, F.5.A.:—Anecdoia Uxoniensin. The chronicle of 
John of Worcester, 1118-1140, being the continaation of the Chrenicon ea 
Chronicis of Florence of Worcester, Edited by J. R. HL Weaver. dito, 
Oxford, 1908, 


From F. G. Hilton Price, + Director :—A catalogon of the Egyptian 
antiquities in the possession of F. G. Hilton Price, Dir, B.A. Vol. IL 4to, 
London, 1s. 
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From the Author :—Les atutiona lacustres d'Europe aux ages de Ia pierre et do 
bronze. Par Robert Monro, Svo, Paris, 14S. 

From the Author :—Notes on the parish of Burton in Wirral By F.C. Beazley, 
BPS.A, Svo, Liverpool, 1908, 

From the Falitor:—The parish register of Muston, in the county of Leicester, 
for the yours 1561-1730, Edited by T. M, Blagy, F.S.A, Svo. Newark, 
19068, 

From the Author :—Notes on the cartography of the counties of England and 
Wiles, By H.G. Fordham. §&vo, Hertford, 1908, 

From the Author, T. H. B, Graham, Esq. : 

(1) Cromwell's silver coinage, Svo. London, 108, 
(2) The re-colmage of 1606-1697. Syo, London, 116, 

From L, F, Sulamann, Esq.:—Second report of the Pevensey Excavation Com- 
mittee, for the season 107-1008. sro, London, 1908. 

From the nig Society of Northern Antiqnaries :—De Danske Runeminies- 
nuerker. li. fol, Copenhagen, 1899-1008. 

From the Author, G. Montagu Benton, Esq, : 

Cl) On sere coffins and skeletons discovered at Thetford, Norfolk, Svo, 
np. 1008, 

(2) On « fourteenth-century wall-painting in Lolworth church, representin 
the incredulity of St Thomas, Svo, mp. nd. | é 


From the Anthor:—Supplement to Bibliographia Jumaicensia, By F. Candall, 
FS.A. Svo. Kingston, Jamaica, 1908, 


From the Author:—The Libraries of Landon: a guide for stodents, By 
Reginald A. Rye. Sra. London, 148, 

From the Author :—Notes historical and traditional to accompany a pedigres of 
the family of Honssemayne do Boolay. By J. T. H. do Boulay. 4to. 
Winchester, Lix}8, 

From W. HH. Richardson, Rag., M.A., F.S.A.: 


(1) Archwolegical studies on the two manors of Ponsborne and Newgate 

— ‘Street, Bishop's Hatfield. By J. W. Carlile. 8vo. Hereford. nd. 

(2) The Saxon window in Mogrinton ehoreh, iy P, H. Currey muni! Hey, 
4.C. Cox. 87, mp. 1008, 


From the Author :—Dr, Walter Bayley and hia works, 1620-1592. By D'Arcy 
Power. Svo. Londan, 117, 


From the Author :—The circle in South African myth. By Professor E. H. I, 
Schwar, F.G.5. 8vo, Cape Town, 104, ‘ | 
From the Author, Rev. O. J. Reichel, F.S_A, : 
(1) The hundred of Haytor in the time of Testa de Nevil, 1244. &vo, 
nap, LOR, 
(2) Twenty-first report of the Committee on Devonshire verbal provincialiems, 
Svo, np. 106, 


The following were admitted Fellows: 


Rev. Edmund Carles Hopper, M.A. 
William Thomas Lancaster, Esq. 
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Notice was given of a Ballot for the election of a Member 
of Council in the room of Sir John Evans, K.C.B.,on Thursday, 
3rd December, and that Edwin Hanson Freshtield, Esq., M.A, 
had been recommended by the Council for such election. 


The Prestpent referred to the loss which the Society had 
sustained by the death of Mr. George Edward Fox. He was 
not only a distinguished archwologist who had made the 
architectural and other remains of Roman Britain his 
especial study, but a man of charming manner and amiable 
disposition, 


Mr. P, Carnyon Brrrron inquired if the President could 
explain why the Society of Antiquaries was not represented 
officially on the Royal Commission on Historical Monuments 
for England. 


The Prestpext replied that there had been some corres- 
pondence on this point, which had caused dissatisfaction 
among many of the Fellows. In conjunction with the Royal 
Academy and the Royal Institute of British Architects, the 
Society had sent a letter to the Prime Minister asking for the 
appointment of a Royal Commission to investigate and 
preserve the ancient monuments of England. This letter 
could not be traced, but a copy was subsequently sent and 
duly acknowledged. Shortly before the names of the Com- 
missioners were published, the President had heard that the 
authorities of a number of institutions had been asked to 
submit the names of representatives to serve on the Commis- 
sion, and that they had in accordance with that request made 
their own selections, On the appearance of the list, 1t seemed 
proper to call a special meeting of the Council of this Society, 
to consider what line the Society was to take with regard to 
the appointment and constitution of the Commission. The 
matter was discussed, and a letter written to the Prime 
Minister pointing out that, whereas other societies of less 
prominence and less antiquity were represented directly on 
the Commission, the Society of Antiquaries, the mother 
Society of this country, was not officially represented. Mr. 
Asquith's argument was curious and did not appeal to the 
Council. The Society of Antiquaries, he contended, was so 
distinguished a body that anyone could select representatives 
from it without consulting the Society itself. Other societies 
were quite unknown to Mr. Asquith, and were therefore 
invited to submit representative names. The Council's reply 
pointed out that of the four Fellows of this Society appointed 
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Commissioners, two represented other bodies, and none could 
be considered as representing the Society, as he had not 
heen formally nominated. Mr. Asquith finally replied that he 
saw no reason to make any change, and pointed out that it 
was unusual to consult anybody in appomtimg a Royal Com- 
nission. It therefore remained for this Society to decide on 
its line of action, in view of the fact that a Commission had 
been appointed principally at its instigation. Though the 
Commission was not entirely to our liking, it was not dignified 
for the Society to hold back now that its composition was 
finally settled; and it was the unanimous opinion of the 
Couneil that the Society should loyally support the Commis- 
sion, He hoped and expected that the Society would endorse 
that opmion, and render all the assistance in its power. 


Dr. ALFRED C. Fryer, F.5,A., read a paper on the Wooden 
Monumental Effigies of England and Wales. As far as can be 
ascertained there are ninety-three such effigies in this country, 
distributed over twenty-six counties. The greater proportion 
represent military personages, but there are as many as 
twenty-four ladies, as well as one judge, three laymen, an 
archbishop, and three priests; while two of the effigies also 
have cadavers. Authentic records exist of at least twenty- 
two other wooden effigies which have been destroyed. | 


Mr. E. S$. Prior congratulated the author on his tabulation 
of wooden effigies, and remarked on the utility of photography 
for such purposes, This kind of archmologieal work was 
much more advanced abroad than in England, The art of 
eligy-seulpture passed from one strict convention to another 
equally strict through a period of free sculpture, The first 
was the hieratic convention of religious use, the last was that 
of commercial use; but in the interval the artist was free and 
untrammelled, and produced the best effigies existing. Some 
of the highest sculptural art in England was produced between 
1280 and 1350. The author had shown some acepticiam, but 
hac freely accepted some of the proposed identifications, The 
goeeven sometimes went too Far in identifying such effigies 
rom records, and leaped from possibilities to probabilities, 
After 1450 inost of the effigies with inseriptions and certain 
of the bishops could be identified, as could the effigy of John 
Gower in the cathedral church of Southwark, This last was 
not included in the paper, though the head and feet are 
certainly of wood. He could not believe that these effigies 
were intended to be i rtraits, a8 many of them had the same 
features. Some of the royal effigies might be true portraits, 
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but Henry IIL. and the wife of Richard IL were nothing but 
ideal representations. That of Queen Philippa was possibly 
the only portrait-efligy in England. 


Lord BALCARRES inquired the reason for earving these 
efigies in wood. The importance of some of the subjects 
preeluded any idea of economy, nor was the question of statics 
an important one in this connection. He thought that the 
effigies did not all belong to one class and were not carved for 
the same purpose. The Westminster example was not an 
effigy at all, but simply a basis for brass plates; and some 
others were merely foundations for gesso or wax modelling. 
The second and more important group was composed of self- 
contained works of art, the best example being that at Much 
Marele, Herefordshire; and this group comprised actual 
portrait figures. There was a gol deal of variety in the 
series Of heads shown on the sereen in illustration of the 
pepe. 


Mr. Hore also regarded the use of wood by wealthy 
families as a curious fact. It was interesting to compare 
the wooden effigies at Brancepeth, co. Durham, with the 
ee sepolehral monuments of alabaster, and he 
suggested that the wooden figures were models or templets 
submitted by the alabaster-workers before beginning on the 
more precious material. The turrets of King’s College chapel 
at Cambridve were actually set up in wood on approval before 
being reproduced in stone as they are to-day. Now that the 
wooden effigies had been tabulated, attention might be turned 
to the monuments of Purbeck marble which needed similar 
treatment, 


The PRestpENT regarded the paper as an excellent example 
of what the new Royal Commission would have to do in 
regard to the monuments of this country. We could assume 
that most, if not all, of the admirable series described in the 
paper were of English work; and such monuments should 
figure in the album of English art that had already been 
suggested to the Society. Specimens existed abroad, such as 
the figure of a bishop of the late fourteenth century at 
Burgos, Spain; and as the bishop was an Englishman, it was 
possible that the effigy was exported, as the alabasters 
certainly were, Whether the effigies represented the features 
of the deceased with any exactitude was a question, but the 
bolder carvings were evidently intended to do so. The 
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similarity, however, was only conventional, and they could 
not be considered portraits in our sense of the term, 
Dr, Fryer’s paper will be printed in Archaealogua. 


Thanks were ordered to be returned for ths communi- 
cation, 


Thursday, 3rd December, 1908. 


CHARLES HERCULES READ, Esq., LL.D., President, 
in the Chair, 


The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors: 


From the Council of the Huguenot Society of London - 


Publications of the Société archéologique et historique de la Charente, 
viz.+ 


Balletin 1845-1859, 8yra, 

Bulletin and Mémoires 1892-1904. Sva. 

Table générale 1E40-1900, §ro, 

Annexe Bulletin 184)-1891. Cimetiére d' Herpes ; Fonilles et Collection 
Fh. Delamain, fol, 

Annexe Bulletin de 1897. Le Trésor Liturgique de Cherves en Angon- 
mois, Dar. X, Barbier de Montanlt. fol, 

Le oe des piéces Angoumoisines inGiites on raréa, Tome I, 

iT is 
From the Viking Club : 


(1) Saga Book of the Viking Club. Vol. I. part ii, vol. IL parts ii. and 
iii,, vols, LO. TV and VL ovo, Londen, 1996-1908, 

(2) Orkney and Shetland Old-lore, Nos, 1-8. 8yo. London, 1907-1208, 

(3) cr of the Saga Time, By Thorsteinn Erlingeson, Svo, London, 
13%), 


There was laid upon the table the Antiphonarium ad wawm 
ecclesiae SS, Cosmae et Damiani, a magnificent large folio 
Ttalian manuscript of lute fifteenth-century work, lately 
bequeathed to the Society by Sir Thomas Brooke, Bart., F.S.A, 
It contains a number of superb illuminations purporting to 
be the work of Andrea Mantegna and his son Franeceseo, and 
other decorations by Jacopo de Mantua, 


Notice was given that the Ordinary Meeting of Thursday, 
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10th December, would be made special at 8.45 p.m. for the 
consideration of the suggested alteration m the statutes pro- 
posed by the Couneil on 24th June and laid before the Society 
on 25th June last. 


The following were admitted Fellows: 


Rev. Robert Henry Lathbury, M.A. 
Dunean Grant Warrand, Esq., M.A. 
Sir Hugh Bell, Bart. 


Sir Edward W. Brabrook, C.B., and William Page, Esq., 
were nominated serutators of the Ballot for the election of 
a Member of Council in the room of Sir John Evans, K.C.B., 
F.B.S., deceased. 


Jesse Mar.ow, Esq., exhibited a series of antiquities dis- 
covered at Desborough, Northants, on which Mr, Reeryanp 
SMITH read the following notes: 


“During the past three years the excavation of tronstone 
by the Desborough Co-operative Society has kg to light 
a number of early remains, as well as four wells of carly date 
in the formation of which advantage has, been taken of natural 
clefts in the rock, They were about 20 feet from the surface 
and passed through the Northampton sand (in which the iron- 
stone occurs) to the lias clay. Mr. Jesse Marlow, secretary of 
the Co-operative Society, was good enough to show me over 
the ground recently, and to point out the approximate sites of 
the discoveries; but the nature of the work precludes any 
systematic exploration, and it is a misfortune that nothing 
was noticed in association with the principal exhibit, a late 
Celtic bronze mirror that rivals the well-known specimen 
found at Birdlip, Gloucs. 

Desborough hee already produced some remarkable Anglo- 
Saxon jewellery, glass and bronze vessels (now in the British 
Museum) which were found near the junction of two fields 
numbered 81 and 129 on the 25-inch Ordnance Survey map 
xxiv. 7, at the east end of the town.* The recent discoveries, 
however, were made at various points in the southern portion 
of field No, 62, which is high ground at the west end of the . 
town overlooking a small valley, and now being dotted with 
houses. The Co-operative Society possesses an unusually 
large cinerary urn of the late Bronze Age, 18 inches 


—™ Details of this and earlier finds at Deeborongh are given in Victoria 
History af Northants, i. 237 (fig. 2 on coloured plate), 
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high and 11% inches across the mouth, now restored and 
mounted in an iron frame. It was found inverted over burnt 
human bones, and the overhanging lip is peculiar in having 
horizontal lines incised in sets of six, measuring 6 to 7 inches 
in length, whereas the horizontal lines between the lip and 
shoulder are continuous Another urn of this type was found 
in fragments along with cremated bones. | 

A *‘food-vessel * of ordinary type (fig. 1), but of somewhat 
coarse Workmanship, with zigzag incisions round the lip, may 
date from the middle of the Bronze Age, as many specimens 
belong to a time before the introduction of eremation,* 





Fig. 1. BRONZE AGE “ FOOD VERSEL,” DRKEROROUGH, NORTHANTS, (4) 


Several querns came from this site, some imperfect and 
others showing signs of hard wear. They vary in diameter 
from 13 to 15 inches, and are made of a hard gritty sand- 
stone not found in the neighbourhood. Querns were found in 
considerable mumbers when the early British pits within the 
earthwork of Hunsbury, near Northampton, were cleared out 
under the superintendence of Sir Henry Dryden,+ and the 
difference between British and Roman examples is well shown 
by finds at Melandra Castle, near Manchester.t 


* Hronze Age dfwide (British Museum), pi. 44, 

+t Report of Associated Archifectwral Societies, xviil, Nerthants, 61. 

t Melandre Costle (Report for 1905), ed. Professor R. 5, Conway, plates opp. 
Pp. 7, 8. 
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Rough pottery rings (fig, 2) with an outside diameter of 4 to4 
inches and hole of 14 inch were also found; and the fact that 
some are worn as if by the friction of a cord on the inner 
side," confirms the view that these rings were used as loom 
weights to streteh the warp threads on an upright loom, In 
the British Museum are specimens so worn from Leadenhall 
Street, London: Grantchester, Cambs.; and Macclestield, 
Cheshire; and one is Wlustrated full-size by Artis (Dwrobrivae, 





— 


Fig. 2. CLAY RINGS, PROBABLY LOOM-WEIGHUTS, DEAROROUGH, NORTHANTS, (4.9 


pl. 29, fig. 6), Other clay weights probably used in the same 
way are of pyramidal or cylindrical form. 

An interesting bronze brooch, 2 inches long, with bilateral 
spiral spring all im one piece, 15 a late example of La Téne II, 
type, and is reserved for illustration with the bronze mirror as 
beng contemporary. The pottery includes two specimens of 
Roman fabric that have certain Late-Celtic features. The 


* As specimen from British camp at Carshalton, Surrey, ficured in ./ourn, 
A. Antheep, Jnst. 3.8. viii, 3M, 
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complete vase is of hard dark-grey ware with lattice-pattern 
on the shoulder (fig. 4), and both have a raised cordon on the 
neck. Another vase (tig. @), originally 54 inches high, is of 
thin brown ware with scroll-work in white slip, resembling a 
Castor specimen,* and doubtless from the same factory. The 
other Homan pieces are commonplace, but two fragments of a 
butf-ware vase showing a Si, band of painted splashes in 
brown were probably made at Castor, near Peterborough. 
Two Anglo-Saxon vases (tig. 7), doubtless from a grave, but 
accessory vessels (not cinerary urns), are of the usual form for 
plain pottery, almost elobular, of blackish ware not made on 





Fig. 6. CASTOR-WAREK VASE, DESBOROUGH, SORTHANTA. it). 


the wheel. Other examples have been found in Northants, 
also in the neighbouring counties of Leicester and Rutland, 
The remaining Anglo-Saxon specimen is quite exceptional 
in this country, and is in excellent preservation. It consists of 
a hollow silver necklet 5} inches in diameter, quite plain, and of 
round section tapering towards the ends which are joined by 
aslip-knot. Another neeklet of silver with slip-knot fastening 
was recently found at Ipswich in an Anglo-Saxon cemetery 
of the sixth century, but was of uniform thickness and 
earried an amber bead.f One was found in the repnted grave 
of Theodoric, King of the Goths (died 45) ) at Pouan, Troyes, 


* Artia, Dwrobtrirae, pl. xiv. tig. 2; the vase resembles fig. 1, plate Hi. 
+ Pree. Suffolk Arch, Jost, xiii. pl, iv. fig. 5, p. 6: Proceedings, xxi, 244, 
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Dépt. Aube; and another at Goldberg, near Liegnitz, Silesia. 
The area of their distribution is said to comprise Perm and 
Kertch in Russia, Roumania, Hungary, Galicia, East Germany, 
and Seandinavia, * 


Dr. Laver said that all the Essex mirrors had been found 
in cremated burials: cists were unknown as there was no stone 
in the county. In the Roman period tiles were used for pro- 
tecting interments, He had heard of another mirror in Essex, 
now lost, that he was trying to trace. Mr. Mayer's specimen 
was probably obtained from Roach Smith, and therefore may 
also have come from the neighbourhood of Colchester. 


The PRESIDENT remarked that the surmises of the late 
Sir Wollaston Franks were being continually justitied by 
research and discovery. It was to him we owed the term 
" Late-Celtic,” which was adopted in spite of the elder Linden- 
schmit's contention that these remains were Etruscan. Celtic 
art had its highest development in our islands, and mirrors 
such as those exhibited were not found elsewhere. 


Mr. Smith's paper on the Late-Celtie mirror found at 
Desborough will be printed in Archaeologin. 


©. G. Kwapp, Esq., exhibited, through the Secretary, a large 
iron nail found near the earthwork called Cranborne Castle, 
in Cranborne parish, Dorset; and an iron “ currency-bar ” of 
the early British period found with many others within the 
earthwork on Meon Hill, Gloucestershire, 1824. 


Mr. ReainaLp Sarre remarked that “The iron nail, though 
of commonplace appearance, gained in interest when com 
with others found in Belbury Camp, an earthwork about 13 
miles distant, at Higher Lychett, near Poole Harbour in the 
same county. The finds in that camp might all be of the pre- 
Roman period, and some at any rate were of Late-Celtic work- 
manship. They had been admirably illustrated and deseribed 
in Archaeologia t and a citation from Crsar's Commen- 
teries, 1. 15, which gave a plausible explanation of these 
iron nails, might well be repeated: ‘This state (of the Veneti, 
a Gaulish tribe at the mouth of the Loire) has far the most 
ample authority in all the sea const of those regions, because 
the Veneti have very many ships with which they have 
been used to sail to Britain, and also exceed the other 
nations in knowledge and use of navigation. .... Their 


* Zvitechrift fiir Bithnalogie, 1905, 400 (with fig,), 
+ Vol, xlviii, 115, plate vi, 
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ships were built and equipped in this manner: the keels some- 
what flatter than those of our ships, so as the more easily to 
deal with the shallows and the ebb-tide .... the benches 
made of planks a foot wide, fixed together with iron nails as 
thick as a thumb; and the anchors fastened to iron chains 
instead of ropes.” 

An iron anchor 44 feet long with chain attached was 
actually found in Belbury Camp, also a number of iron nails 
6 or 7 inches long about the thickness of a thumb The 
specimen exhibited is of precively the same deseription, 
measuring 7 inches long and 3 inch square below the head, 
which is 14 inch wide; and though Cranborne Castle is 
some distance from a port, it is interesting to have this clue 
to the date of what would otherwise be a nondeseript find. 
Mr. Knapp states that he got it some years ago out of the 
pink in a ‘shallow exeavation which was being made for 
gravel, about 2 or 3 feet below the surface. The earthwork 
isa small round fort on the top of a hill, called Saxon by 
the local antiquaries, with traces of a larger enclosure adjoin- 
ing but rather lower, within which the gravel was being 
worked. There is a lot of ironstone here, and the local 
authorities say there were Roman ironworks on the spot.’ 

The other exhibit may now, I think, be described as uo 
‘eurrency-bar’ without begging the question, though such 
bars have gone under several names in recent times. In 1905 
I was able to lay before the Society statistics which sugeested 
three denominations of these bars, the standard weights being 
in the proportion of 1, 2, and 4 It was not, however, til] 
October last that I eame across actual specimens from Meon 
Hill in the Ashmolean Museum, and the exhibition this 
evening gives me the opportunity of adding details of these 
and other tinds to the list already published in Proceedings.* 

The present specimen of what may be regarded as the iron 
money of the Britons in Cwsar's day is believed by Mr, 
Knapp, in a letter to the Seeretary, to belong to the hoard of 
nearly 400 specimens found buried in the eamp on Meon Hill, 
Gloues., in 1824, and often referred to since.t About 20 
were sold at the Honington Hall sale in the spring af 1907, 
but nearly all of these were taken down into Mickleton and 
worked up into horse-shoes, ete. by the village blacksmith. 
The example on exhibition measures 28% inches in length, 
inelnding the handle of 2 inches, while the breadth of the 


* 2nd Series, xx, 157. 

7 G, B. Witts, Arehaeelogical Nandboek of tflowes,, p, 46; Skelton, Ancient 
Arnone at ffoodrich Court, pl. xiv, fig. 3: Wm. Smith's Dictionary af Greek 
wad Homan Antiquities, onder Hasta, . 
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blade before it begims to taper to the pe int is 4 inch. Its 
weiht is approximately 104 ounces avoirdupois, and is well up 
to the presumed standard (see table); but the same cannot be 
said of four specimens from the same site (and probably the 
same hoard) now preserved at Oxford. Their weights have 
been kindly communicated to me by Mr. Leeds, who states 
that one specimen is evidently impertect; 1t 1s therefore omitted 
from the table, but clearly belongs to the same denomina- 
tion, its present weight being 2,107 grains (1565 grammes), 
its length 194 inches, and average width of blade ¢ inch 
This specimen, like the heaviest of the three others, bears 
traces of wood in the socketed handle, as though a peg had 
been inserted for convenience in handling. Though varying 
somewhat in length, the three at Oxford are practically of the 
same width, and all have the handle formed by bending im 
the edges in the manner shown by the lightest specimen illus- 
trated in Proceedings,* though the other end tapers gently 
to a round point. ‘The surprising feature of the trio is, how- 
ever, their weight, which gives us a new denomination for 
iron currency-bars, and incidentally contirms the view already 
taken of the early British weight system. Though the 
individual weights vary, their total is 7,222 grains (469 
grammes), Which gives an average weight of 2,407 grains 
(156-3 grammes), approximately 20 grams above the presumed 
standard for this new denomination, ie. half the smallest 
denomination previously known. 

Through the kind offices of Mr. T. W. Colyer, of Reading 
Museum, | am able to add the weights of ten more specimens 
from the same hoard of 394 om Meon Hill, courteously com- 
municated by Mr. T. R. Hodges, to whom some of those de- 
acribed belong. Those ineluded in the table are practically 
complete, and though varying in weight, have an average of 
2,331 grains (151 grammes), which is only 54 grains short of 
the presumed standard of 2,385 grains (154 grammes.) When 
new they must therefore have been of surprising accuracy in 
the mass; and it may justly be coneluded that the raw material 
for a certain round number was weighed against a standard, 
and then made into bars which were not weighed separately 
but roughly estimated by the blacksmith. All of this de- 
nomination were about 4} inch thick and much rusted, the 
blade tapering from about } inch in width to 4 inch; and a 
few have, like those at Oxtord, remains of wood in the 
socket which forms the handle. The reason for this addition 
is not obvious. One broken and imperfect specimen in the 


* 2nd Series, xx. 18]. 
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list is in Reading Museum and now weighs 1,268 grains (82 
grammes); and Mr. Hodges sends details of six other im- 
perfect specimens apparently of half-unit weight, as well as 
part of a larger bar 14 inch wide and an iron spear-head 
54 inches long and 14 ineh wide, weighing 656 grains. All 
were She Baia of at the Honington Hall sale, and passed into 
various hands. From the same source I learn that a handle of 
the same small size is preserved in Worcester Museum, 
labelled as coming from Littleton, a village in the Avon 
Valley, near Evesham. 

The bars found on Meon Hill are stated in more than one 
account to have had an average length of 33 inches, which is 
hardly corroborated by the specimens now identified. The 
average length of the smallest size is under 23 inches, while 
the specimen exhibited by Mr. Knapp is 284 inches, A length 
of 33 inches suggests the denomination most frequently found 
(about 22 ounces), but is still about 3 inches more than the 
average of the 23 others I have been able toexamine. A some- 
what more serious capensis is found in the weights of five 
specimens which Mr. Willis Bund kindly found for me im the 
museum of Malvern College. The discovery of two hoards of 
150 bars each on the east side of the Malvern Hills between 
Great Malvern and the Wyche has been already recorded, but 
these appear to be the only survivors, and I sre ei eee 
of them tothe courtesy of Rev. Henry Foster and Mr. Douglas 
Berridge, both of Malvern College. The average length of 
these five is 224 inches, the breadth O'S inch, and thickness 
just under } inch, 

Tt will be observed that while the first Malvern bar in the 
list is 1} ounces below the standard, the remaining four are 
each about 34 ounces short of the true weight, and the 
deficiency does not seem in the present case due to rust, The 
average of the four lighter bars is 3,230 grains, and six of 
these would amount to 19,480 grains or approximately the 
weight of the henviest denomination (19,080 grains), It is 
conceivable that a mass of iron weighing about 44 ounces 
avoirdupois was divided into six bars instead of two, four, or 
eight, but even this desperate hypothesis would not account 
for the heavier specimen from the site, and is totally at 
variance with the British weight system aos indica b 
all other known specimens. A more likely explanation is 
that the blacksmith in dividing the mass was less accurate 
than usual, and was content to keep only the average weight 
of a large number up to the standard. 

Another currency-bar seems to have been found during 
the excavation in 1894 of Lyneham barrow, Oxfordshire, 
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about 4 miles south of Chipping Norton and 30 yards from 
the Burford main road. The iron ‘sword’ was not connected 
with any burial in this long barrow, whieh contained human 
remains of the Neolithic and Saxon periods; but was found in 
fragments 2 feet below the surface, near the monolith that 
marked the north-eastern summit of the barrow. When 
ieced together it measured 20 inches, and seems to have been 
airly perfect, as Sir Wollaston Franks identified if as ‘an 
ingot or bar to be made into swords, perhaps of Late-Celtic 
date.’* Other burs are thus described by him in Hore 
Ferales, and Roach Smith held the same view as to their use ; 
but though the identification is certain enough, there is nothing 
to guide us to the weight or denomination of this specimen, 
20 inches being very short even for the lightest series. 

A few more particulars are recorded of a find at Holne 
Chase, near Ashburton, Devon, though I have been unable to 
trace any of the specimens. Ome is said to have been pre- 
sented by Mr. G, W. Ormerod in 187] to the Museum of 
Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, but there is no official 
record of the donation. In 1873 Colonel P. F.S. Amery men- 
tioned the find in a paper on the earthwork in Holne Chase, 
and accepted their interpretation as currency-bars in a second 
| cr read to the Devonslire Association in 1906.t ‘In 
1870 Sir Bourchier Wrey's gamekeeper, while digging out a 
rabbit from rocks between the camp and the River Dart on 
the west side, came upon about a dozen flat iron bars packed 
together on a fat stone with another stone laid on the top, the 
whole embedded in peat earth among the roots of oak coppice. 
The bars resembled heavy spear-heads, were 24 inches long 
and 2 inches broad, tapering slightly to a flat point at one end, 
while the other was bent round asif to receive a shaft or form 
o handle, Unfortunately the man broke most of the bars 
against the rocks, but carried two or three buck to the house.’ 

In the Bucks County Museum at Aylesbury is a curreney- 
bar marked ‘Thames, which the Curator, Mr. Edwin Hollis, 
Informs me probably belonged to the Seebohm eolleetion. It 
has an average width of 14 inch, and its handle is formed like 
those of the heaviest specimens known,{ which are double its 
own weight. Unlike many of the specimens it is well over 
weight, being more than 1 ounce avoirdupois in exeess of the 
standard 22 ounces. The only other find of the sort in the 
Thames was at Maidenhead, and of the bundle of seven or 
eight at least two were of the highest denomination, It 

* Proveedings, Ind &. xv. 410, 


t Trans, Derowatire Asave,, vi. (1879-4), 264 ; xxxviii, (1906), 870, 
{ Cf. Proceedings, 2nd 5, xx, 181, lowest figure. 
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is conceivable, but unlikely, that the Aylesbury specimen 
belonged to that series, and consequently a second Thames 
fine is indicated, 


SUPPLEMENTARY List oF Inox Currency-Bars. 


Specimens of /alf-unit weight (presumed standard being 
2,385 grains = 15487 grammes, or about 54 ounces avoirdu- 


pois): 
Length. (rraine. = (irummes, 
Meon Hill, Gloues. 29] inches 2,645 171 
" y 25y 2,130 138 
' " re) ae 2447 158 
rm . | 2,188 142 
‘ " ait 2,844 185 
r i 25k 2,844 185 
ns iT 24 i 2625 170 
" “ 21 “ 2,516 Lis 


i 19, _s,, 2,297 149 
ut rl | a 1,960 128 
i fo ae 2997 149 
: . 18, 1,750 113 
+ - 18}, 1,750 113 


Specimens of writ weight ea standard being 4,770 
grains = 300-74 grammes, or a 


ut 11 ounces avoirdupois): 
Length, israine. Comaniines. 

Meon Hill, Gloues. 28% inches 4,593 209 

Malvern, Wores. + 4.142 260 


" i gS | 3.472 219 
- 991 4,203 208 
¥ 23 on 3,218 Pate) 
nm Ei 214 a et, 126 205 


Specimen of double weight (presumed standard being 9,540 
grains = 619-4 grammes, or about 22 ounces avoirdupois) : 
Length, Grins. Grammes, 


Te 
River Thames 19 inches 10,102 656 


A few words may be added with regard to the denomina- 
tions of the coinage, which was contemporary with the bar-cur- 
rency and partly conterminons, but was evidently centred in the 
south-eastern part of England, where the iron currency has 
not yet been traced. The bronze coinage, which is generally 
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believed to be later than the Julian invasion, is of three 
weights, about 17, 34, and 68 grains, that is im the same pro- 
portion of 1, 2, 4 as the iron currency-bars. It is, however, 
unlikely that iron and bronze belonged to the same weight 
system, as the silver and gold weights are quite distinct from 
the bronze, though agreeing with each other. The gold stater 
averaged about 84 grains and the quarter-stater of 21 grains 
was approximately of the same weight as the silver piece. 
The lowest iron denomination is equivalent in weight to 35 
of the heaviest bronze coins, but the bars were less likely to 
be based on that standard than on the earlier gold and silver 
standard; and there is no obvious relation between 84 grains 
and the lowest iron weight of 2,485 grains. Troy weight is 
known to be of great antiquity, and we may conclude that 
from early Britich times gold and silver have had a special 
aveton of weights, but there ia still considerable confusion in 
the British weight standards of the period, Recent discoveries 
at Melandra Castle,Glossop, have in part confirmed the Celtic 
standard of the currency-bars, as several leaden weights 
correspond almost exactly with various fractions of the pre- 
sumed unit of 4,770 grains. ‘These are set out in detail by 
Professor Conway,* whose remarks are based on the researches 
of Mr. Thomas May oft Warrington, who has published two papers 
on the subject.t The lowest denomination from Melandra is 
140-5 grains, which represents ,'; of the unit, or 149 grains, 
but even this seems independent of the coin standards; nor do 
the Roman weights found on the same site atiord any assistance, 
Other possible examples of the Celtic standard have been 
found at Charterhouse on the Mendips,t and Professor 
Havertield$ found the weights of three in Taunton Museum 
to be 3 ounces, 44 ounces, and 11 ounces avoirdupois, which 
agree fairly well with the currency-hars, 

Finally, there seems no obvious connexion between the 
currency-bars and the British Bronze Age weight system 
deduced from gold bracelets and ‘ring-money’ by Prof. Ridge- 
way in his Origin of Metallic Currency, Appendix ©." 


Sir L.ALMA Tapema, O.M., B.A, F.S.A., through the kindness 
of E. R. Hollond, Esq., exhibited a Roman bronze portrait bust 
of a Prince of the Auguatan House found in the river Alde at 
Woodbridge, Suffolk. 


* Melandra Cuatle, Heport for 1906, p, 109, 
t Journ, Derbyshire Arch, and Nat. Hist. Soc. xxv, 165; xxviii. 166, 
Proe, Som, Arch, See. Vil. pl. fi, p, 98 (one weighed 2,412 grains). 
Pa Jreheologival Journal, xlix. 186; Viertoria Mistery of Semeraet, i. d4, 
a1, 
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Mr. G. F. Hit thought he could add but little to the uncer- 
tainty of the subject. It was, however, clear that the bronze 
belonged to the Augnustan period, but was it necessarily a 

rince of the reigning house? He could not believe that in 
Roman Britain there were many wealthy residents hkely to 
have portrait-busts of themselves, and the Emperor would be 
a favourite subject in military circles. He thought it more 
likely to be Tiberius than Claudius or Drusus; the broad 
upper part of the head, the projecting ears and profile of the 
nose, all agreed with known portraits of Tiberius, though his 
head was not so square as the bronze, It was not easy to 
distinguish members of the Augustan house. The work was 
provincial, and probably modelled on a eoin portratt. 


The Treasurer added that in the British Museum was a buat 
ascribed to Drusus (died 23), which was like the bronze, but 
the date was too early for Britain. It was conceivably Drosus, 
the son of Tiberius. 


The PRESIDENT regarded the bronze head as an important 
fact, though its diseovery in the circumstances narrated was 
extraordinary. No one would deny it was a forcible piece of 
portraiture, but he would prefer to compare it with the statue 
said to be like it in the Capitol. In Britain such a bronze 
eould only belong to an imperial statue. The head of Hadrian 
in the British Museum avideatly belonged to such a statue, but 
bronzes of this deseription were extremely rare in Britain. 


The head will be illustrated in Archaeologia, 


Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communica- 
tions and exhibitions, 


The Ballot for the election of a Member of Council opened 
at $45 p.m. and closed at 9.30 p.m., when the Serntators 
reported that Edwin Hanson Freshfield, Esy., M.A., had been 
unanimously elected. 
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Thursday, 10th December, 1908. 


CHARLES HERCULES READ, Esq., LL.D, President, 
in the Chair, 


The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors: 


From Charles H. Read, Faq., LL.D., Preeident:—De oratoriis domesticis et de 
nen altaria portwtilia auctore P, om Johinne Baptista Gattico Novariena, 
E\litio secunda .... curante J, A, Astomano, Fol, Eome, 1770, 

Fram the Author, Ker. W. G. 0D. Fletcher, F.8.A,. : 

(1) Leicestershire men at the French Ware of 1546-1347, §vo. mp. nud. 
(2) The sequestration papers of Edward Farnham, of Quorndon. §Svo. 


mp. nd, 


(1) The sequestration papers of Sir Thomas Eyton, Knight, of Eyton-on-the 
Wealdmoors, Bro, mp. md. 


(4) The Sh ire lay subsidy roll of 1 Edward TT. (1827), Edited by 
Rev, W. G. D, Fletcher and H. M. Anden, vo. Qewestry, 1007, 


At 845 p.m. the Meeting was made special for the con- 
sideration of the following alteration in the Statutes prop 
by the Council on 24th June, and laid before the Ordinary 
Meeting of the Society on 25th June: 


Chapter IIT, § i. 
For 
“ Every person elected a Fellow of the Society shall 


pay the sum of Eight Guineas for his Admission 
Fee,” 


Read 


* Every person elected a Fellow of the Society shall 
py the sum of Ten Guineas for his Admission 


On a Ballot being taken the proposed alteration was carried 
with only one dissentient. 
ZB2 
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E. Manse, Sympson, Esq., M.A., M.D., Local Secretary 
for Lineolnshire, read the following Notes on Lincolnshire 
Church Plate with a Lincoln Maker's Mark, and on another 
mark attributed to Lincoln : 


“The so-called Lincoln Maker's Mark, about which I have 
the honour to say a few words to-night, is well shown in the 
illustration (fig. 1) and will be seen to be a capital M surmounted 
by a capital I or J, enclosed in a shield something of the 
shape of the larger end of a violin body, which is found in 
the sixteenth century. Both the mark and the outline of 
the shield stand out in relief. I have notes of this mark 





Fig l, MAREZ ON A COMMUNION CUP AT AUBOURS, LINCS (+). 


on fifty communion cups, all of which, save one, are in the 
diocese and county of Lincoln. In three instances out of 
the fifty it Is accompanied by a star, formed by seven wedge- 
shaped or elongated heart-shaped indentations, and without 
a shield, as at Woodford St. Mary's, Northamptonshire (the 
one example which I know outside the county), at Upton- 
cum-Kexby, and in the example in the illustration at Aubourn. 
With the mark and the star in this last instance you will 
notice a letter or figure, a capital I or the number I; this 
occurs, I believe, on no other example of this series. Its 
general position is a8 shown in the Aubourn cup, between 
the edge of the lip and the engraved pattern which usually 
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runs round the middle of the bowl. In two cases, at Legbourn 
and at West Rasen, this mark is struck on both cup and 
paten-cover and in the latter example it has been struck twice 
on the paten-cover. Eight of the cups have lost their paten- 
arsine: bak among the complete specimens a key is given to 
the date of these pieces of church plate by the fact of 1569 
being inscribed in figures on the bottom of the foot of the 
paten-cover in nineteen instances, 1570 in two instances (one 
of which is before you), and 1571 in one case. In those years 
the diocese of Lincoln consisted of the counties of Lincoln, 
Leicester, Huntingdon, Bedford, and Buckingham, and a large 
portion of Hertfordshire, but I have not succeeded in finding 
any examples of this maker's marked plate either in the 
admirable work of my friend the late Andrew Trollope on 
Leicestershire Church Plate, or im a series of Bays aie 
notes of that in Huntingdonshire kindly lent me by Mr. J. E. 
Foster of Cambridge. | 

The distribution of these cups in the diocese is fairly even 
over the western half of the county and the north-eastern 
quarter, but I have no note of any specimen having been found 
in the triangle between Bardney, Burgh, and Stamford, 

From the fact that this mark oceurs alone in all but three 
instances, and with one exception on plate in the county of 
Lincoln, I think it may reasonably and fairly be concluded 
that it is the private or maker's mark of a silversmith who 
probably lived and worked at Lineoln, But I am sorry to 
at to confess that, up to the present, 1 have not been able 
to discover his name. The City Freemen’s lists, the wills both 
in the local Probate Court and at Canterbury, the registers of 
the various parishes where these cups occur, and the municipal 
registers, have all been searched in vain for the originator of 
the mark I,or 1 M,orM I. This, besides being vexatious, is 
rather surprising, as the maker of so many of these cups 
should have been a person of someimportance. All the more 
so, if, as [ believe, he was the maker of some thirty-five other 
cups,which have no mark at all, and of which thirteen have 
1569 in figures on the paten-cover foot, and two 1571, for 
the style of cup, paten, and decorations of both is identieal 
with that of the marked specimens. This leads me on to 

ive a brief description of the cups and patens which possess 
the mark im aati. The ian ate i hhelght From about 
44 inches to 7+ inches, and in weight of course aceordingly. 
Speaking generally, they are of the ordinary Elizabethan 
type, the bowl having ost straight sides, slightly sloping 
outwards and widening towards the lip, the lower end being 
flat where it joins the stem,except in two instances (of whic 
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one is at Seotton) where it is somewhat rounded off, making 
it more of a bell-shape. Some of the unmarked cups are 
of this shape, as at Barnetby-le- Wold. 

The bowel aera has a band of arabesque design (sometimes 
called, I think very suitably, the craneshill pattern) about the 
middle, between two straps which intersect two or three times 
in the circuit, as in the specimen from Aubourn. Here also, 
asin a considerable number of cases, these straps are shaded, 
so to speak, with an up and down cutting. In the Barnetby 
Cup this shading is effected by horizontally running dashes. 
In some cases a single line takes the place of the strap, and 
on the fine specimen (the finest of the series I have as yet 
come across) at West Rasen this shading has been omitted, 
and at the intersections the straps are carried above or below 
the band and end in sprays of foliage, a not uncommon feature 
in the ornamentation of these cups. 

The stem is sometimes plain with a horizontally reeded 
moulding at the junction with the bowl and with the foot, as 
at Aubourn, Beelsby, Boultham, Brinkhill, and four more 
places. At Boney sore are three bands of this moulding, 
one constituting a knot in the middle of the stem, Occasionally 
the reeding of this moulding:is vertical as at Kirkby Green 
and Bag Enderby. 

In other examples there is a well-defined knot in the 
middle of the stem, which, as well as the junction of stem and 
bowl, and stem and foot, is ornamented with a kind of trellis- 
work pattern. This is found on two cups at Frodingham, on 
one at Messingham, Harlaxton, and in seven other instances. 
It is well shown in the two examples from Barnetby and 
North Carlton, the latter of which has little dots in the inter- 
spaces of the trellis work. In the West Rasen example the 
middle knot has a rounded moulding, and the stem is divided 
from the bowl and foot respectively by mouldings made up 
of a series of small roundels set side by side. 

The foot is generally of a flattened dome shape, with a broad 
Hange, the diameter of the foot bemg usually the same as that 
of the mouth of the bowl. Below the dome in the West Rasen 
example is a belt of elegant little dentelles, outside which 
again on the flat of the flange is a band of egg-and-dart 
moulding. The cares portion of the foot of the Barnetby 
eup, which is much flattened, has a band of interrupted dashes 
round it. 

The paten-cover is of much the same size and shape as the 
foot just described; it is a flat-domed plate with wide flange, 
on the under surface (when used as a cover) is a projecting 
rim, a third of an inch or so deep, which fits into the top of 
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the bowl. On the summit of the dome is a small stem with a 
flat top to serve asa handle for taking off the paten-cover, 
and as a foot or stand when placed with its coneave surface 
upwards on the altar. The paten shares in the general 
scheme of ornament already mentioned, At Aubourn, the flat 
top of the foot has a band of the up-and-down cutting; 
between two similar bands on the rounded shoulder of the 
dome is an elegant band of foliage, while another belt of 
foliage fills up the width of the outer flange. 

The second subject of my remarks to-night is that of the 





Fig. 2, MARK ON A COMMUNION CUP AT NORTH CARLTON, LENCE. Ct.) 


fleur-de-lys mark, which has been attributed to the city of 
Lincoln by Mr. Jackson and Mr, Ellis. At Carlisle, Cripps 
says the seeded rose, taken out of the city's arms, was 
used for stamping weights and measures, and is also to be 
found on some early Elizabethan communion cups in that 
diocese. 

At Lincoln, however, the plain shield of St. George, we. 
without the fleur-de-lys, was used for stamping weights and 
measures, and of late years till 1489 the same shield with the 
words City above and Lincoln below it. The suggestion that 
the fleur-de-lys, the emblem of the Virgin Mary, in whose 
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honour Lineoln Minster is dedicated, was the city mark on 
plate, is both imteresting and hasa high degree of initial proba- 
bility. But so little real evidence (beyond the fleur-de-lys 
on a certam mumber of spoons which cannot be proved to 
have anything to do with the city or county of Lincoln) 
has been produced by these gentlemen, that | thought that 
the results of my examination of some 540 reports of 
church plate in the diocese of Lincoln, collected during the 
last 25 years by my old friend, one of your own Fellows, 
the late Canon Harvey, might throw some light on the 
sulject either for or against the suggestion. Well, the 
result of my search for fleurs-de-lys on the Lincolnshire 
church plate has been to find three examples, and of these 
two are out of court for the present inquiry, as they oceur in 
shields as maker's marks, on London made and stamped com- 
munion cups, one of the date 1567 at Halton Holegate, and the 
other of the date 1569 at Skillington. The third occurs 
alone on a cup and paten at North Carlton, four miles from 
Lincoln (fig. 2), Having seen the great majority of the eups 
with the Lincoln maker's mark and the similar ones unmarked, 
I have no hesitation in saying that this eup and paten are 
by the same erafteman, although the workmanship is of a 
rather coarse and rude kind. Ihave only to thank the Society 
for allowing me to bring this subject before them this evening, 
and Mr. W. H. St. John Hope and Mr. T. M. Fallow for mue 

kind help and advice in preparing this paper.” 


The Director observed that the so-called fleur-de-lys mark 
looked more like a twig of foliage, and resembled no mark he 
had ever seen. The regular feur-de-lys was common on 
hase metal spoons, and pointed to a factory in or near 
London, as many were found in the metropolis and in the 
Thames. 





Mr. H. D. Eiuis had championed the fleur-de-lys as a 
Lincoln mark, but now saw he was mistaken. That mark 
might be aseribed to Waketield, Yorks; and many places now 
of no importance had plate workers and their own marks in 
the time of Elizabeth. There was great variety in the marks 
of church plate everywhere in England, and every maker had 
his own idea as to decoration. 


Mr. WiLLis Buxn inquired the reason why most of the 
cups mentioned from the Lincoln diocese were made in 1560 
and the majority in the adjoining diocese of Worcester were 
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made in 1571. It might be supposed that about that time the 
order was given to purge the cups of superstition and to 
replace the chalice with a communion cup. In one or two 
Cardiganshire parishes Elizabethan plate bore a peculiar 
mark, that of Swansea mint. One of the archdeacons of 
Cardigan was connected with Swansea, and insisted on the 
churches getting their plate from that town. 


Mr. Hore thought it reasonable to assume that the Lincoln 
mark was a fleur-de-lys, as the arms of that city consist of a 
cross charged with that device; but, oddly enough, most of the 
known pieces of plate bearing a fleur-de-lys mark were found, 
notin the Lincoln diocese, but in Suffolk and overlapping parts 
of Norfolk, Any connexion with Lincoln could not therefore 
be assumed, and their place of origin must be someworkshop in 
East Anglia. Bury St. Edmund's had been suggested, but 
would not suit; Sudbury, on the other hand, had received as 
pers of the arms granted to the town in 1570, the English 
eopard between two fleurs-de-lys, and the workshop may 
have been there. With regard to the date of the Lincoln 
pieces, the change took place about the same time m other 
parts of the country, and the reason for it was probably a 
practical rather than a doctrinal one, namely to increase- the 
capacity of the vessel for communicating the laity, the chalice 
having previously been denied them. 


Mr. Mryer held that an increase of capacity was not the 
only motion for the change. 'The chalice with 1ts thin baluster 
stem could not be passed round from hand to hand, whereas 
a beaker-shaped vessel could be easily grasped. 


Dr, Manse, Symprson replied that if the doubtful mark 
wera not a fleur-de-lys, the theory of the Lincoln origin of 
the fleur-de-lys must be abandoned; and all the evidence of 
that origin he had come across would not bear serious 
investigation. That the fleur-de-lys was not prevalent as a 
silyersmith’s mark was proved by its absence from Lineoln- 
shire church plate. | 


The PrestpENt remarked that at the date of these cups the 
ileur-de-lys had become a debased symbol, a much better type 
having been in vogue a century before; but even the most 
debased was distinguishable from the disputed mark on the 
cup. The element of capacity had very little to do with the 
change in the form of eup, for when the pattern changed the 
name changed with it. He could see no obvious difierence 
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between the cup exhibited and one from East Anglia in the 
British Museum; and thought the Welsh plate eould hardly 
be distinguished from Enolish in the third quarter of the 
sixteenth century. 


H, D, Extis, Esq., exhibited and communicated the followin 
notes upon an Elizabethan Communion Cup and Paten dat 
1577, and upon Old Welsh Silver Plate in general : 


“The cup and paten belonging to me, which I exhibit, are 
impressed with a mark of four ovals linked laterally. This 
mark has not been found Sie any secular plate, but upon 
church plate only ; and church plate so marked is found only 
belonging to parishes within the diocese of St. David's. In 
this diocese all the Elizabethan church cups and patens, with 
few exceptions, are thus marked. The patens, for the most 
part, bear an engraved date, the earliest being 1573, The 
dates 1574 and the next few years abound. The close 
resemblance which all these cups and patens bear to each 
other is very remarkable, realizing the saying ‘Alike as two 
peas. Not only were they all wrought from one standard 
design or pattern, but, with rare exceptions, the minutest 
details are exactly reproduced in each example. Save that 
they vary in size, the cups in St. David's cathedral church 
and in the large towns are precisely similar to those in small 
and remote parishes. And so closely is the standard pattern 
adhered to that even the four-oval mark is always found 
impressed immediately below the upper engraved border of 
the cup, and within the lower border is always engraved (and 
always in the same Koman capitals) the words ‘PocvLVM 
ECLESIE DE, followed by the name of the parish. In the case 
of the cathedral church the words following are ‘CAREDRALIS 
MENEVENSIS. Menavia was the ancient name of St. David's, 
which once enjoyed the honour of being an archiepiscopal see. 

The singularly rigid adhesion to one design is suggestive 
that this must have 2 prescribed and enforced by authority, 
the ecclesiastical authority dominant over the diocese within 
the limits of which (and nowhere beyond) this design is found. 
A tradition pointing in this direction exists in some of the 
rural parishes possessing these oP where they are called 
‘The Bishop's Cup.’ In 1562 Parliament appointed a Com- 
mission of five bishops,of whom the Bishop of St. David's was 
one, and directed them to cause the Scriptures to be translated 
into the Welsh tongue, and so to be read in places of worship 
in Wales. It may be that a masterful prelate of strong views, 
thus armed with powers extraordinary though limited in their 
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scope, may have thought it a fitting opportunity to push his 
authority so far as to essay the imposition upon his clergy of 
an obligation to use in the administration of the Sacrament a 
vessel of the form and design approved by himself and none 
other. If this be so, the merit of this compelling ordinance 
must be ascribed to Bishop Richard Davies, who held the see 
of St. David's from 1561 to 1582. : 

The communion eup is 64 inches in height, 2¢ inches in 
width at the lip, and 34 inches at the foot, and the extreme 
height to the top of the paten is 74 inches. A noteworthy 
feature of these pieces (and of similarly marked pieces 
throughout the diocese, I believe) is that the four-oval mark 1s 
apparently not struck with a die, but impressed with a tool 
made for moulding designs in ovolo upon plate. 

In pursuance of this subject, it may be observed that in one 
other Welsh diocese, viz, Bangor, there is Elizabethan church 
plate marked with a peculiar mark whieh is found nowhere 
outside the limits of that diocese. Moreover, the Bishop of 
Bangor was one of the five bishops nominated by the Act of 
Parliament of 1562, and it is quite conceivable that he too 
approved a model communion cup thus marked, and pre- 
seribed it for adoption by his clergy. The mark is a horse's 
head couped to sinister, But whereas no example of secular 

late has been found marked with the four-oval mark of 

t. David's diocese, one such example marked with the horse's 
head of Bangor diocese has come to light, viz, a seal-topped 
spoon which I recently acquired and now exhibit in ilustra- 
tion of the mark. One of the Bangor church cups thus 
marked is dated 1574, and that is the approximate date of all 
the rest and of this spoon, 

It has hitherto been supposed, for lack of evidence, that no 
silver plate was wrought m Wales, but that is a negative con- 
clusion which must now be subjected to reconsideration. If 
the Welsh did not pervert Se then they must have 
been dependent upon English uce to supply their needs ; 
for the pieces extant, if not Welsh, are English beyond dispute. 
But there is in Wales a very large quantity of Elizabethan 
church plate still in existence, a (as narrated above) in at 
least some of the Welsh dioceses the plate is peculiar and dis- 
tinguishable from that of other parts, and no example of the 
marks borne upon it has ever been found upon any plate in 
any part of England, Is it reasonably conceivable that this 
plate was Enghsh plate made in England, and that it all 
migrated into certain special districts of Wales without a 
single example remaining in the land of its origin? And, in 
the absence of all compelling necessity, why should it be so? 
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From remote antiquity the Celts were renowned as workers 
in metal, and surely at this time Welsh Celts must have been 
capable of turning out silver cups (made perhaps from the 
ore in their own Welsh mines) with having resort to the 
foreigner. And when we recall the ancient and bitter ill- 
feeling of the Welsh towards the English, can we deem it 
possible that those intensely patriotic people would have 

iven wholesale commissions to English silversmiths! The 
last and fatal blow struck at Welsh independence by the con- 
quering English (the Act of Incorporation with England in 
1546) must have been fresh in all minds at this period, 
Prodan an effect cumulative upon the ancient traditions of 
natred kept alive and fostered in every Welsh heart by bardic 

I therefore venture to think that there is warranty for 
believing that the plate in question was made in Wales, and I 
hope that further research may not long hence throw some 
more ight upon this interesting subject. For much mforma- * 
tion I am indebted to the Rev. J. T. Evans's Catalogue of 
St. David's Church Plate.” 


Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communi- 
cations and exhibitions. 


Thursday, 7th January, 1909, 


CHARLES HERCULES READ, Esq., LL.D., President, 
in the Chair, 


The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returmed to the donors: 


From the Author :—Fonta and font-covers. By Francis Bond, M.A. 8vo, 
London, 1908, ; if 


From the Author :—History of the Royal Berkshire Militia, By E. E. Thoryts, 
Svo. Reading, 1897, 


From the Anthor ;—History of the borongh of Lewisham, with an itinerary. 
By Leland L. Dencan, M.V.0., F.3.A. Svo. London, 1008, ; 


From the Author :—The “ Norwich Tuxation ” of 1254 a0 far a it relates to 
the diocese of Norwich, collated with the taxation of Pope Nicholas in 1291, 
with remarks on the origin of the roral deaneries and the valuation of the 
pelags benefices. By Kev. William Hudson, F.S.A. 8vo. Norwich, 
Los. 
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From the Author :—'The origin and history of Thetford Hill. By H. F. Killick. 
Byo, Norwich. nd, 
From Harold Sands, Esq., F.5.A. : = 
(1) The great siege of Bedford Castle. A chapter of local history compile 
from original and contemporary records, By A. BR, Goddard, B.A. 
Svo. Bedford, 1{%. 


(3) a es in w house at Rye, formerly known as “the Old Flashing 
nh. 


i. The wall-painting. By P.M. Johnston, F.1.LB.A. 
ii, ‘The house in which the painting waa found. By Harold Sanda, 
FS.A. Svo, mp. nal. 


(3) Hastings Castle. By Harold Sande, F.s.A, M.LM.E. (Reprinted from 
” the Trassactions of the South Eastern Union af Scientific Sovieties, 
1008.) 


Special votes of thanks were accorded to the editors of The 
Athenzewm, The Builder, and Notes and Queries, for the gift 
of their publications during the past year. 


The following letter was read : 
“08 Ritherdon Hond, 
Upper Tooting, 5.W. 
January Gth, 109. 
Dear Mr. PRESIDENT, 

In aceordance with the wishes of our late Fellow Mr. 
George Edward Fox, I beg to offer for the acceptance of the 
Society his collection (or such a selection as the Society may 
choose to make) of drawings, besclgeear and photographs 
illustrating Roman, Romano-British, and Medieval antiquities. 
This collection is in sundry cases and numerous rolls. Also 
such books from Mr. Fox's library as may be wanted to fill 
gaps in our shelves, 

I have the honour to remain, dear Mr. President, 
Yours very sincerely, 
MILL STEFHENSON. 

C, H, Reap, Esq., 

Pree. Soe, Antiq.” 


It was resolved: 


“That the special thanks of the Society be accorded to 
Mr, Mill Stephenson for his valuable gift.” 


This being an evening appointed for the election of Fellows 
no papers were read. 


Cartes Dawson Esq., F.S.A., exhibited a bronze-gilt 
stirrup from Framshall Park, near Stroud, Gloucestershire, 
(See illustration.) 
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F. G. Hinton Price, Esq., Director, exhibited a bronze 
stirrup of similar form found at Butler's Wharf, London. 
(See illustration.) Also an iron ball and three bullets, a bill- 
head, a gisarm, and an iron axehead found in the Thames 
near Brentford. 


H. Prowmay, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited an iron axehead also 
found in the Thames, 


W. Kiyo, Esq., through Mr. Reginald 
A. Smith, pale eo the letten ade a and 
an impression of the seal of Thomas 
Norwych, last Prior of the Austin Priory 
“a of Prittlewell, co. Essex, 1520, 

So) The device is a seated figure of Our 
e- 3) Lady and Child within a halo of wavy 
eet) rays, and the marginal legend : 


Zigqtlla thome nortopeh prionis [sic] : 
De pritivell. 


Thanks were ordered to be returned 


BEAL OF THOMAS 3 thie? 
Hhajscutine Seger for these exhibitions. 


PRITTLEWELL, 1530, 
The Ballot opened at 8.45 p.m.and closed at 9.30 pm., 
when the following were declared duly elected Fellows of 
the Society : 7 





Monta Rhodes James, Esq., Litt.D., Provost of 
King’s College, Cambridge (proposed by the 
Couneil honoris causd), 

Jerome Nugent Bankes, Esq. 

Philip Mainwaring Johnston, Esq. 

Harold Clifford Smith, Esq., M.A. 

Frederick Wiliam Bull, Esq. 

Edward Oliver Pleydell Bouverie, Esq. 

Sir Wiliam Edward Davidson, KC.MG,, C.B., 
MLA., K.C. 

Edmund Clarence Richard Armstrong, Esq. 

Charles Lethbridge Kingsford, Esq., M.A. 

Alfred Percival Maudslay, Esq., M.A. 

Ralph Griffin, Esq, 
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Thursday, 14th January, 1909. 


CHARLES HERCULES READ, Esq., LL.D., President, 
in the Chatr. 


The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors: 


From the Compiler, Rev, BR. B. Gardiner, F.8.A.:—Calendar of Sr. Paul's 
School, founded by John Colet, Dean of St, Panl’s, 1509. Bvo, Orford, 
1909, 


From the Author :-—H yan Paesschen et Vancienne Bourse de Londres. 
Par Heori Hymans, yo, Antwerp, 1908, 


From the Author :—Interim report on the excavations at Maumbury Rings, 
Dorchester, 1908. By H. St. George Gray, Svo, Dorchester, 1908, 


The following were admitted Fellows: 
Charles Lethbridge Kingsford, Esq., M.A. 
Ralph Griffin, Esq. 

Alfred Percival Maudslay, Esq., M.A. 
Philip Mainwaring Johnston, Esq. 
Jerome Nugent Bankes, Esq. 


A. T. Mantis, Esq, M.A. F.S.A., on behalf of the 
Executive Committee of the Exploration Fund, submitted a 
report on the excavations carried out upon the site of the 
Roman town at Caerwent in 1908, 

The work had been executed mainly under the direction of 
Dr. Ashby and Mr, A. E. Hudd, and consisted in the excavation 
of three large houses or blocks abutting on the main street 
between the enst and west gates, To the west of these was 
discovered a small rectangular temple, of a plan not unlike 
that at Lydney. To the north of the temple another house 
had been excavated with two large yards or gardens, 

Among the notable finds were another hoard of coins, 
mostly minimt; an unusual amount of the so-called Samian 
pottery; and a small stone figure of a seated goddess with a 
palm in one hand and a fruit in the other. e execution, 
which was extremely rude, recalled that of a stone head 
found some years ago in the so-ealled shrine in the south- 
west quarter of the town, 
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Mr. Hupp thought that the stone carving represented a 
female, and had seen somewhat similar figures in Esperandieu's 
work on Gallo-Roman sculpture, The depth at which the 
Caerwent carving was found had little bearing on its date, 
and he regarded it as Romano-British. Some effort should 
be made to produce a corpus of Roman sculpture in Britain 
and thus Bhi light on the deities then worshipped 
in this country. Among the small finds sie the most 
interesting was a checker board of whale’s bone, doubtless for 
some game, The bronze snake’s head was found in the 
temple itself, and this season had brought to light the first 
gold coin at Caerwent. The beehive structure that encroached 
on the temple site he regarded as a kiln, though not for 
pottery, 


Professor GoWLAND reserved judgment on the furnaces, as 
they had not been fully deseribed, The gold coin was pro- 
bably two-thirds gold, as metal made of equal parts of gold 
and silver was absolutely white. 


Mr. Cuemext Rem said most of the seeds found were 
common on Roman sites, but there were two introduced plants 
not previously recorded, Alexanders (Smyrniuwm olusafrim) 
was now found all over Britain outside cottage gardens, but 
it was not certainly indigenous, and the greater Celandine 
(Chelidonium majus) occurs under exactly similar conditions. 
Alexanders was used as a pot-herb, and the Celandine produced 
a yellow juice used to cure warts, The Dill also oceurred, 
with two or three other plants not natives of Britam now. 
The characteristic Roman flora was now being recorded on 
the principal excavated sites. 


Mr, Cantyon Brirron drew attention to the discovery of 
Constantinian coins in association with Samian ware, It 
was unfair to assume that coins gravitated to the lower levels 
more expeditiously than other objects, and it was more likely 
that the pottery in question had been ante-dated, It might 
well have been preserved and used till the days of Constantine 
by people who appreciated its fine quality; and specimens 
were possibly handed down in families through several 
generations, or purchased second-hand as objects of vertu. 


Mr. H. B. WALTERS remarked that the limiting date for the 
fine red ware was a thorny subject, and the Corbridge instance 
was still under discussion. In that case there was no question 
of a collecting connoisseur, as the pottery was found on the 
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site of a shop where it had been exposed for sale in quantity. 
It was not positively known that the red ware came to an end 
with the third century, but it ceased to be made in France 
after the time of Gallienus (about 260 a.p.), as the kilns at 
Lezoux were then destroyed by the barbarians. The German 
ware was later, but was not imported so largely into Britain, 
Fourth-century specimens were debased and easily distin- 
guishahle from the earlier varieties, There was no evidence 
that the kiln was for firing pottery. The stone carving was 
of a well-known Gaulish type, generally known as Fecunditas 
or a nature goddess, and better executed in terra-cotta. 


The PREsipENT thought that a few isolated coins were not 
sufficient to date the Samian ware. A coin could easily drop 
down a crack in the earth produced by drought, or a cavity 
left in the decayed roots of trees that went very deep below 
the surface. The Corbridge tind remained a puzzle, but even 
if rightly interpreted was not in itself sufficient to upset the 
chronology that had been based on a large number of finds. 


The Cacrwent Committee's Report will be printed in 
Archurologia. 


R. GARRAWAY Rice, Esy., FsS.A., communicated the follow- 
ing notes on a flint in human shape found in the Thames, 
and on sixteen Gothie latten letters found in London, which 
he hkewise exhibited : 


“The curious Hint figure, chipped into human form, which 
lam exhibiting (see illustration) was purchased by me of a 
labourer last year, who said it was found in Thames ballast. 
The story is not improbably a true one, although it seems 
certain that the object much have come originally from 
British Honduras. It may have found its way into the river 
from some ship's ballast thrown overboard. The figure is 
nine inches in height, and about on inch through at the 
thickest part ; both sides are similar. The arms are truncated 
near the shoulders; the legs are bowed, and the feet, which are 
emall, are turned outwards, The head, which is possibly 
slightly imperfect, shows no sign of features, and there is no 
indication of sex. The colour of the flint is bluish-grey, which 
in places has turned to a creamy white by patination, especi- 
ally on one leg. 

Worked flints of this description have been found in British 
Honduras, and a paper on them by Dr. T. Gann has been 
published, with ill tions, in the Proceedings.* In reply 

* 2nd Series, xv. 490-4341. 

VOL, XX, 2c 
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to my enquiries Dr, Gann, to whom I submitted gga oh es 
of both sides of the figure, writing from Belize, British 
Honduras, informed me that he was of opinion that the figure 
probably came from Honduras. Examples of similar Hint 
work ean be seen in the Blackmore Museum, Salisbury, and 
among a collection of flint objects from Honduras, im the 
British Museum, is a cast of a similar figure. Dr. Gann 
further informed me that many of his examples of Honduras 
flint-working are in the Liverpool University Archmological 
Institute, 





FLIST FIGUEE FOUND IS THE THAMES, 


The sixteen Lombardie latten letters, which I also exhibit, 
viz, ATDAGAAAGCGHENSTYY, and seven stops, are from 
a monumental slab of early fourteenth century date, said to 
have been found ‘in London’ in 1908. It may possibly have 
come from the site of the Greyfriars’ Monastery in Newgate 
Street, where extensive excavations have been made for the 
new Post Office buildings. The slab is said to have been 
intact when found, but was broken up by the workmen, and 
only a fragment, of Purbeck marble, with casements for the 
letters AY 6, has been preserved (see illustration),” 


Mr. Hope said a slab of this kind, inlaid with latten letters, 
would not be expected on the site of the Greyfriars’ Monastery, 
aa the buildings were destroyed and the gravestones given to 
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Sir Martin Bowes at the Suppression. The house was founded 
in 1224, but the church was rebuilt at the cost of Queen 
Margaret from 1306 onwards. The slab to which the present 
fragment belonged may, however, have remained in fw and 
got buried during the work of reconstruction, to be resuscitated 
in the twentieth century. 





FRAGMENT OF A MOXUMENTAL SLAB WITH ISLAID LATTEN LETTERS, 
BAID TO HAVE BEEX FOUND IN LOXDON. (+) 


Harry Price, Esq., exhibited through Mr. BR. Garraway 
Rice, F.S.A., Local Secretary for Sussex, a small bronze 
statuette or for of Hereules, of Roman date, which he had 
found recently ina bank of the River Arun at Pulborough, 
Sussex. (See illustration), 


Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communica- 
tions and exhibitions. 


2c2 
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Thursday, 21st January, 1909. 


Sir EDWARD WILLIAM BRABROOK, C.B., 
Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors: 


From Henry Owen, Esq., DCL, F.8.A. :—Notes from a Collector's Catalogue, 
with a bibliography of English cookery books. By A. W. Oxford, 89a, 
London, 120%. 


From the A.athor :—The reetored Churches of Worcestershire. A pauper read to 
the Worcestershire Architectural and Archeological Society, 27th January, 
[28 by J. W. Willie-Bond, bat omitted from the published papers of the 
Society. §vo. Worcester. od. [1500.] 


From Edward Bell, Esq. FSA. :—The Itinerary of John Leland, Parts vii, 
and villi, Edited by L. T. Smith. Svo. London, 100). 


From the Author:—Roman Britain (an extract from 7he Fear's Work in 
Classical Studies), By H. B. Walters, F.S.A. Bvo. np. [1008.) 


KnnkEst A. MANN, Esy., and Pari Norman, Esqg,, LL.D. 
Treasurer, submitted a paper on an ancient conduit-head at 
Chapel Street, Bloomsbury, with further notes on the Grey- 
friars water system, 

This forms the sequel to a paper read by Dr. Norman 
in 1899, and published in Archaeologia.* Therein from the 
Greyfriars’ Register (a manuscript now at the British 
Museum), he had given a detailed topographical deseription, 
showing the original course of the pipes that samplied the 
Greyfriars’ Convent, Newgate Street, with water, and had 
been able to prove that an ancient structure, now under 
ground at the back of a house in Queen Square, Bloomsbury, 
was the remoter “head” whence the supply was drawn, the 
water being carried almost due east to the top of Leather 
Lane, down which it passed, and then along Holborn to New- 
gate Street. He had also shown from the minute-books of 
Christ's Hospital, the foundation which succeeded to the 
buildings and the water supply of the Greyfriars, that a 
nearer conduit-head mentioned in the Gievttaee Register, 
and at first, like that just mentioned, in the open country, had 
disappeared through the construction of Chapel Street, Lamb's 
Conduit Street. At the back of a house in that thoroughfare 
Mr, Mann has recently been fortunate enough to find, under 


* Vol, lyi, 251-966, 
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the Hooring of a room, this near “head,” described in later 
documents as the “ White Conduit,” and spoken of by the 
early chronicler as “Caput aque quod propinquius est, unde 
pro majore parte aquam habemus, parum autem de capite 
remociori,” Of this he exhibited measured drawings, placed, 
for comparison, by those of the remoter or “Chimney Con- 
duit.” A plan was shown of the approximate course of the 
pipes as laid in the thirteenth century, with the relative 
positions of the two conduit-heads; and, by kind permission 
of the authorities of Christ's Hospital, a plan drawn in 1676, 
Some interesting extracts bearing on the subject were also 
iven from the books of Christ’s Hospital, so that we now 
iave fairly complete knowledge of the Greyfriars’ water 
system, which, as the town spread, had gradually to be 
abandoned, but not before the earlier years df the eighteenth 
century. 


Mr. Hore said it was interesting to compare the Christ's 
Hospital map on the table with that of the Charterhouse 
water-system exhibited to the Society m 1902, and published 
in Arehaeologia® Both had the conduits and suspirals or 
settling tanks marked. According tothe dictionaries suepiral 
was a breathing-hole, and was first thought to be a hole 
bored ina pipe to prevent the water bursting it, but, as a 
matter of fact, the water discharged itself into a series of 
settling tanks, and flowed by gravitation from one to another, 
and so all danger of bursting was obvinted. In the case of 
the Charterhouse water supply, the total fall was 64 feet. 
Conduit houses were invariably above ground, and the White 
Conduit was probably so called because whitewashed outside, 
not beeause of the elunch or chalk vaulting. A parallel 
instance was the White Tower of the Tower of London, as 
was clear from the Close Rolls of Henry IL, which contained 
directions for puts up lead down-spouts to prevent the dirty 
rain water soiling the newly whitened walls, but the original 
whitewashed coating of plaster had now been removed from 
the exterior. 


Messrs. Mann and Norman's paper will be printed in 
Archarologia, 


EK. Nem Baynes, Esq., F.S.A., read the following notes on 


* Wol. [riti. 293, 
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twosmall urns and a glass beaker and bowl] of Saxon date, 

found at Buttsole, Eastry, Kent, which were also exhibited : 
“In the year 1792, Mr. Boteler discovered, on his property at 

Buttsole. on the east of the Roman road which traverses the 





Fig. 1. ANGLO-SAXON GLASS BREAKER, RASTERY, KENT. (7.) 


village of Eastry from north to south, what he considered to 
be a Roman burying ground.* It is, however, pointed out on 


* W.F. Shaw, Liber Faria, 3. 
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p. 351 of the first volume of the Vieteria County History of 
Kent that the objects discovered in the graves prove that the 
interments must be aseribed to Saxon times. These objects 
included ‘tibulss, beads, knives, and umbones of shields, ete.’, and 
inone grave ‘an elegant glass vessel.’ I have been unable to 
ascertain what has become of the fibuls, beads, knives, and um- 
bones, but the remains of a glass vessel of the usual beaker type 
which, in this country, is only found in Saxon graves, (fig. 1), 
a glass bowl, (fig. 2), and two small urns (figs. 5 and 4), have 
remained at Brook House, Eastry, ever since their discovery. 
Drawings of the urns are given in Liber Estria, aled of some 
glass fragments, but no attempt was apparently made at that 





Fig. 2. ANGLO-SAXON GLASS BOWL, EASTRY, KENT. (jf) 


time to reconstruct the glass objects, which had been broken 
into very small pieces, Tt has been found possible, however, 
te restore most of the beaker and a great deal of the bowl; 
both of these are here shown two-thirds of their full size. 
The beaker is in places only one-fiftieth of an inch in thick- 
ness, but the glass is remarkably tough and strong. There is 
also one isolated fragment of the rim of another beaker. 

It appears further that about the year 1860 or 1861, in 
making some alterations and adding a bay window to a house 
called ‘South Bank,’ about 200 yards south of Kastry cross, 
‘skeletons were discovered lying in elay in the bed of chalk,’ 
but no mention is made of any grave goods being found here, 
and no information can be obtained on the spot. 

Captain L. P. Irby, who married a descendant of Mr. 
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Boteler above referred to, lives at Brook House, and has 
kindly given permission for these objects to be exhibited and 
for ukamenks to be taken. He told me that during some 
rather extensive drainage works, which were carried out 
about three years ago in connection with the local brewery, 
no remains of Roman or Saxon date were met with.” 


Dr, AnTHvur Evans remarked that the glass beaker 
belonged to a widely diffused type, and he himself had seen 
one in Dalmatia. Perhaps it was originally not purely 





Fig. 3, ANGLO-SAXON THN, RASTHY, KENT. (4.1) 


Germanic, but derived from late Roman models, or mannu- 
factured in late Roman times. Glase was often substituted 
for more precious materials, and there were in existence 
jewelled beakers of Persian or Sassanian origin that might 
have suggested the present form. This was another hint as 
to the route by which the Gothie influence spread westward, 
such finds as that of Petrossa showing contact between Persia 
and the lower Danube. Beakers of the type exhibited, with 
hollow claws or tears in rows on the outside, were rarely 
found in England and generally in Kent, 
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Mr. RecinaLp Smirn agreed that some at least of these 
lobed beakers were made abroad and imported by the Anglo- 
Saxons of the sixth century. An example has been found as 
far north as Castle Eden, Durham, and glass vessels of bell 
shape had been found in considerable quantity at Woodnes- 
borough, close to the site of the present discovery, Akerman 
figures one of about thirty used at harvest-homes and on 
other special occasions by farm-hands in recent times. The 





Fig. 4. ANGLO-SAXON TEN, EASTRY. KENT. (4.) 


pottery vases exhibited were not cinerary urns, but, as usual 
in Kent, accessory vessels deposited m or near the coffin with 
the unburnt body: one with a slender foot (fg. 4) was evidently 
copied from a Roman model. Other discoveries had been 
made in the immediate neighbourhood from time to time,* 
and excavation might still have good results. 


Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communica- 
tions and exhibitions, 


* Vieteria Histery af Kent, 1, 351, 
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Thursday, 25th January, 1909. 


CHARLES HERCULES READ, Esq., LL.D., President, 
in the Chartr. 


The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors: 


From the Author, Henry Wagner, Eay., F.S.A. : 
(1) The Family of Ligonier, Svo, London, 190), 
(2) A Pedigreo of the Homilly Family with some notes. Svo, London, 
Tog, 


From the Author :—The Exploration of Bushey Cavern, near Cavetown, Mary- 
land. By Charles Peabody, @vo. Andover, Masa, 1508. 


The following were admitted Fellows: 
Frederick William Bull, Esq. 
Edward Oliver Pleydell Bouverie, Esq. 


On the nomination of the President, the following were 
appointed auditors of the Society's accounts for the year 
Ld05 : 


Emery Walker, Esc. 

Reginald Allender Smith, Esq., B.A. 
Horace William Sandars, Esa. 
Leland Lewis Dunean, Esq., WLV.O. 


E. New. Baynes, Esy., F.S8.A4., read the following notes on 
the excavation of two barrows at Llanddyfnan, Anglesey : 


“On the north-east coast of Anglesey, in the parish of 
Llanddyfnan, two barrows recently stood about a mile and a 
half from Red Wharf Bay. They were elose to the highway 
leading from Pentraeth to Llangefni and overlooked the 
eommon Rhos-y-gid, or the Common of the Battle. They are 
marked on the ordnance maps. 

In the early part of last year the tenant of Ty'n-y-pwll, on 
whose farm the barrows were situated, expressed his intention 
of levelling them as they interfered with the cultivation of 
his land, and he had in fact already begun their demoli- 
tion. In ploughing over the larger barrow, however, he 
exposed three cinerary urns, and from that time, at the request. 
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of the Rev. Evan Evans, rector of Llansadwrn, and a zealous 
local antiquary, he left them undisturbed until their proper 
excavation could be undertaken. 

The work was carried out at the expense of Lord Boston, to 
whom permission to excavate was courteously accorded by 
Mr. Walter Vivian, who owns the Plis Gwyn estate, on which 
the farm of Ty'n-y-pwll is situated. 

The larger mound, as originally constructed, was apparently 
almost circular. It had a circumference of 275 feet, and its 
apparent height was 8 feet 10 inches above the level of the 
surrounding ground, The mound had evidently been ploughed 
down for some years. The highest point, which afterwards 
proved to be the centre, was 45 feet from the north, east, and 
south edges, but only 42 feet from the western edge. 

An qucptarbed bed of clay, 3 inches thick, was followed to 
the centre, which was then 7 feet below the apex, showin 
that the barrow had been originally formed on a natural 
ridge or mound. This clay bed was followed further until a 
semicirele of 20 feet radius, south of the centre, was laid bare. 
In the centre of the barrow a hole was sunk 2 feet deeper 
into the gravel, and at intervals trial holes, 18 imches deep, 
were made lower still, making a total depth of 10 feet 6 inches 
below the apex. 

The clay bed covered a layer of stones under which was 
elean gravel, the depth of which was not ascertamed. 

The barrow itself was composed of a heap of gravel about 
42 feet in diameter, on which had been placed a layer of 
stones, then a quantity of sand, the whole being covered with 
soil, At two points, the one 24 feet north, and the other 26 
feet north-east of the centre, heaps of stones were found piled 
on the clay bed; they probably formed part of the layer of 
stones above referred to, Some of the stones in the latter 
heap were blackened, apparently by chareoal. 

Of the seven cinerary urns which were discovered, three 
were destroyed by the farmer when ploughing over the 
barrow, but I was able to obtain some particulars from him 
concerning them. 

The tirst urn stood on ita base, 14 feet north by west of the 
centre of the barrow, but no cover stone was observed. It 
contained burnt bones, and is described as having been very 
small and close to the surface. 

The second also stood upright about 9 inches below the 
surface and 15 feet 4 inches north-west of the centre. On 
removing the bones which it contained, three small pieces of 
bronze were discovered. They showed marks of fire. 

The third urn stood upright, about 9 inches under the 
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surface, and 15 feet 4 inches west-north-west of the centre. 
Tt was covered by a flat stone and contained caleined bones, 

The next was the first discovered during the excavations. 
It was 16 feet 9 inches north by east of the centre, standing 

almost upright, § inches under the surface. It was nearly 
12 inches in height and about 84 inches in diameter, It 
stood on gravel in « cist formed of horizontal stones covered 
by a flat stone. As it was found impossible to remove it en- 
tire, it was carefully measured and removed in pieces. It con- 
tained burnt bones, and three small lumps of bronze which 
had been melted. It had two ribs running round the side, 
and the design, just within the rim, outside the rim, and on 
the band below, is a variety of the chevron pattern com- 
posed of a series of small dots formed with some pointed 
Instrument, 

Urn No. 5 had no protecting cist, and was unfortunately 
damaged by a spade before it was discovered. It was found 
16 feet 8 inches north-west of the centre, 15 inches under the 
surface, in an inverted position and upright. This urn was 
distinguished by having three raised hoops or ribs running 
round it, the spaces between the rim and two top ribs bein 
decorated with a shaded chevron pattern of straight Sindinedd 
lines. 

The next urn fell with some gravel and was broken to 
ieces, having no protecting stones round it. Its impression, 
eft on the side of the cutting, 17 feet west-north-west of the 
centre, showed that it was barrel-shaped, and that it had 
stood, probably in an inverted position, only 4 inches under 
the surface. In size it must have been about 10 inches in 
height and 8 in breadth. It contained calcined bones, and a 
piece of thin bronze which had passed through the fire. The 
design on the two top bands is a roughly made cord pattern 

of diagonal lines. 

These urns with raised ribs or hoops are apparently of 
rather an uncommon type, and I find no previous record of 
the discovery of any answering to them in Anglesey, with 
the exception perhaps of one found at Menai Bridge, although 
one was found at Penmaenmawr in 188), According to the 
Hon. J. Abercromby, this ‘type is best represented in North 
Britain, and comes as far south as Derbyshire, But it also 
occurs In North and South Wales, and in the north-eastern 
part of Ireland, reaching as far south as Wicklow.’ 

Ten feet to the south-south-east of the centre the seventh 
urn was found 10 inches below the surface, It had heen 
inverted, and was standing upright and touching another 

smaller urn which will be refe to later. The larger urn 
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was 16 inches in height and 174 inches in greatest width, the 
rim being 14 inches across inside. The decoration, both on 
the inside and outside of the neck and part of the side, was 
composed of a zigzag pattern of short twisted cord lines. 
When removing the bones contained in the urn, the pda, | 
objects were found: the blade of a bronze knife-dagger and 
an elongated bronze implement of uncertain use, both in good 
eondition; a bronze, celt-shaped implement, twisted by the 
action of heat, and two minute fragments of the same metal ; 
also a piece of a, horn about 5 inches long. 

The small urn above referred to was lying on its side in a 
broken condition, It is nearly 74 inches high and 7 in 
diameter, The inside and outside of the rim, and part of the 
side, are decorated with a twisted cord pattern. It ia better 
baked and of harder paste than the seven cinerary urns 
already described, and as only a few fragments were missing 
I found it possible to reconstruct it. 

Nineteen feet nine inches north-east of the centre of the 
barrow was a cist, 1 foot 9 inches below the surface, con- 
taining incinerated bones. 

Near the edge of the barrow and 25 feet from the centre, 
In a north-easterly direction, an extended skeleton was dis- 
covered, the skull being 2 feet 8 inches below the surface. * 

The shape of this barrow and the finds made during 
excavation prove it to have belonged to the Bronze Age, 
From the absence of any central interment it may be assumed 
that the large urn, No. 7, contained the bones and bronze 
relics of the most important personage buried there. 

At a distance of 200 feet to the south-east of the last- 
mentioned barrow, stood « tumulus about 4 feet in height 
above the ground level, and over 200 feet in circumference. 

This mound was also much ploughed down, and, of course, 
it is possible that some urns have been destroyed, but os we 
found no tracea of any, I think it more probable that they 
were never deposited there. The mound itself was composed 
of soil, gravel and stones, the gravel being less in quantity 
and the stones in greater abundance than in the larger 
barrow. 

No object of interest, with the exception of one flint flake 
similar to three flakes found im the first barrow, was dis- 
covered above the ground level. Almost in the centre, but a 
little to the west, a flat slab of limestone was met with 
14 inches below the surface. On raising the stone a cist was 
discovered, nearly full of gravel, the walls being composed of 


* Many of the bones had perished and it is impossible to assign any date to 
the interment, 
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clay and stones. On elearing out the cist a crouched skeleton 
was exposed. A small flint knife had been placed behind the 
head, and the body had apparently heen wrapped in a hide 
or skin. Professor Keith of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
who made a careful examination of the skull, believes that it 
belonged to a man of about 30 years of age. It is markedly 
dolichocephalic, and the low cranial capacity is explained by 
the small stature of the individual. Bx also considers that 
the skull belongs to the type described by Huxley as navi 
been found in long barrows and river bed deposits of England 
and Ireland, and in the cist interments of Scotland. Huxley 
regarded them as neolithic people. 

This barrow, like the first one, is possibly of the Bronze Age, 
although in date the earlier of the two. The Iberian deseent 
of the individual whose bones were discovered in it is shown 
by the shape of the skull, the presence of the flint knife, and 
the absence of grave goods. 

A more detailed report on these excavations, together with 
diagrams of the urns and photographs of the objects dis- 
covered, will appear shortly in A ekaaclacke Cambrensis,” 


Dr, ArtHUR Evans was glad to find that a careful record 
had been made before the complete destruction of the barrow, 
and congratulated the author on his timely intervention. 
The relies belonged to a good period of the Bronze Age, and 
the urns toa type that had a northern and western range 
and was not found in south-east England. The cordons 
should be distinguished from those of the Early [ron Age, 
as on the Aylesford urns, , 


Professor GOWLAND said the calcium earbonate inerusta- 
tion, which was a stalagmitie material, at first sight seemed 
to have covered some object of wood, but was more probably 
on leather, which had wrinkled in drying. One of the bronzes 
was distorted and another melted, but none of them had been 
on the body during the process of cremation. A fire intense 
enough to reduce the bones to the condition they were found 
in, would have completely melted the bronze. Tn Japan the 
cremation of the body was incomplete, and the larger bones 
not calemed were carried off and stacked ina corner of the 
cemetery. 


Mr. REGINALD Sarre gins the bronzes as early speci- 
mens dating from the period before cremation became common 
in Britain, and was surprised to find them in such close 
association with cinerary urns which seemed to belong to the 
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latter part of the period. The burial in the chambered cist of 
the second harrow seemed to be neolithie, though the absence 
of bronze and presence of a flint knife were not conclusive 
evidence. 


C. F. Harpy, Esq., read a paper on the music in the 
painted glass of the Beauchamp Chapel at Warwick in which 
he showed by reference to grails of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, that the serolls in the tracery of one of 
the windows contained, substantially in their original con- 
dition, the words and plainsong of the anthem Gaudeamus, 
the first part of the introit as appointed for the mass on most 
of the feasts in honour of the Virgin. Similar anthems or 
hymns seem to have been originally in the serolls on three 
windows but have been replaced (probably since 1864) by 
glass bearing meaningless notes without words. A document 
cited by Dugdale, but imperfectly printed by him, and 
hitherto unexplained, was interpreted as describing the four 
sets of serolls as “ gaudes for Our Lady.” Two pieces of glass 
interpolated in the east window were identified as part of the 
anthem Ave Regina, which was ‘eons one of the four 

udes. Features characteristic of certain slight differences 
tween the uses of Sarum and Rome were pointed out in the 
Gaudeamus and the remains of the Ave. In the east window 
there remained about half the original contents, part of a 
plainsong setting of the Gloria in excelsis appointed for the 
mass on greater doubles, and partly adapted by Merbecke in 
his Common Prayer Noted. This was illustrated by a MS. 
grail of the same period as the chapel (fifteenth century) 
containing a miniature which had certain features in common 
with the designs of the side windows, and included a scroll 
displaying the opening of the Gloria originally in the east 
window, This opening had now been replaced in the window 
by what seemed to be the mutilated remains of a two-part 
setting of the (lorie so far as contained in the text of St. 
Luke, written in measured music, Photographs of the serolls, 
manuscripts, ete. were shown on the screen; and the Gau- 
deamus was beautifully sung by Mr. E. W. Goldsmith and 
Mr. Faleoner. 


Mr. Hardy's paper will be printed in Archaeologia. 


Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communi- 
cations. 
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Thursday, 4th February, 1909. 


CHARLES HERCULES READ, Esq., LL.D., President, 
in the Chair, 


The following gifts were announeed, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors: 


From the Government of Madras :—T'he private d lary of Ananda Ranga Pillai, 
vol. ii, 8vo. Madras, }MT. 

From the Musée Octanographigne, Monaco :—La caverne d' Altamira a Santil- 
lane, pros Santander (Expagne), Par Emile Cortnilhuec ct Henri Brenil, 
fto. Monaco, 1906, 


From Henry Wagner, Esq, F.5.A.:—A pedigree of the Petitot fumily connec- 
tions, Single sheet fol. [1908.] 


From Philip Norman, Esq., LL.D. Treasurer ;—Plan and sections of the old 
conduit head wt Bloomsbury, and plan of part of the manor of Bloomsbury 
showing the position of the Chimney Conduit, 1464-5. Z 


Harold Chtford Smith, Kaq., was admitted Fellow. 


WILLiaM Daur, Esq., F\S.A., read the following Report as 
Local Secretary for Hampshire : 


“In presenting my brief Report as Local secretary I must 
apologise for again asking the attention of the Society to a 
few objects of the prehistoric age which have lately been 
brought to me. The neolithic celt assumes a great many 
forms, and those I am showing to-night have features of 
interest which are worthy of attention, The simple chipped 
celt which I will eall No. 1 is better worked than usual, and 
is about the size and proportions of a Polished celt, which it 
may have been destined to become. No. 2 helengs to the 
smaller class of celts which can hardly have been hafted, as 
they are not strong enough to resist a blow. You will notice 
that it is slightly curved and sharpened at the broader end by 
rubbing, It is very similar to another in my possession 
which I have shown here before, but again exhibit for com- 
parison, The curvature must be intentional, and perhaps we 
might call such small slender celts chisels, and assign to them 
some use which would require their being held in the hand. 
The small implement, No. 3, cannot be anything else than an 
arrow flaker, and is the equivalent of the walrus tooth of the 
Esquimaux used for pushing off small flakes from an arrow- 
heacl. | 


‘i 
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Celt No. 4 1s one of the rare stances of a polished celt 
which had become dulled with use and has been sharpened 
again, not by rubbing but by ehipping. I have met with 
instances of this before, but have never seen one so cleverly 
and effectually sharpened by skilful blows as this specimen, 

No. 5 is an example of a polished celt reduced in size and 
altered in form by chipping. It is the first instance of the 
kind I have come across. Narrow chipped celts of this form 
are common enough, but why a alishat: celt should have been 
sacrificed to make one is hard to say. Ina district where 
fmt is common, neolithic implements are invariably of that 
material. It is therefore interesting now and then to tind 
one of different rock, I possess three of greenstone which I 
regard as foreign importations. J am showing one to-night, 
io. 6, which was ies, a month ago at Shirley, near 
Southampton, at the depth of a foot from the surface. The 
rock of which it is made is that of the grey septaria of the 
Barton beds, of which there is a section some 20 miles away 
in Christchurch Bay, These septaria oceur in bands and 
break away with the fall of the cliff Broken pieces get 
mixed with the gravel shingle of the beach and are sat 
into pebbles and boulders, From such an elongated pebble 
this celt has been made. It is not so hard and serviceable as a 
flint celt, and probably would not have been chosen except 
for the convenience of its natural shape. It does not appear 
to have had any use. Some years ago I obtained a small celt 
at Barton similarly made from a black pebble of transported 
material. 

At the Roman site of Clausentum there was some fresh 
breaking of ground last year, It consisted, however, only of 
the inaking a new road on the western part of the triangular 
area and the depth reached did not exceed a foot or 15 inches, 
The soil above the gravel is, just here, deep and black and 
rich in coms and pieces of pottery, including much of the so- 
called Samian ware. My fragments of this ware have been 
described for me by Mr. Reginald Smith, and the names 
deciphered, for which I desire to record my deep obligation, 
One piece of native pottery had in it a leaden rivet, heavily 
and clumsily made but evidently an instance of pot mending. 

A quantity of coins were carefully gone through for me by 
Mr. G. F. Hill, of the British Museum, who describes them as 
‘A silver denarius of Hadrian, a series of Galhenus and con- 
temporaries, of Caransius and Allectus, and of the Constan- 
tintian family and suecessors down to Arcadius and Honorius, 
in no way differmg from the ordinary ron of coins from 
Roman sites in Britain.’ These coins afford an example of 

VOL, EXII, zD 
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the mixing up of second century pottery with coins of later 
age, of which we have heard much lately, 

Among the coins was one which made an agreeable change 
from the dreary waste of the ordinary Roman pieces and was 
labelled by Mr. Hill as ‘good.” It is one of the sceat series. 
The sceat series of coins is described by Mr. Grueber as ‘ the 
earliest ecins of the Anglo-Saxon period forming the con- 
necting link between the Roman coins and the Anglo-Saxon 
penny. The earliest types are derived from Roman coins, 
those which followed: are from Frankish rototypes, whilst 
the later ones seem to represent a native British art. Though 
the precise period over which their issues extended is some- 
what uncertain it may be assumed that sceattas were first 
struck in the sixth century and remained in currency till the 
middle of the eighth, when the introduction of the penny took 
place. The earliest pieces have Runic legends. On the later 
ones Roman letters were used.’ 





COIN OF CONSTANTINE (1), AND ANGLO-@4x0N MORATTA (2) FOUND At 
Clawsentum, WITH ROMULUS AND REMUS SUCKLED BY THE WOLF, (4 


The Clausentum seeatta is in excellent reservation and ig 
a copy on one side of the Urbs Roma coin of the time of 
Constantine, with Romulus and Remus suckled by the wolf. 
On the reverse is the representation of some animal, probably 
intended for a bird, but there is no lettering. A similar coin 
is deseribed in the British Museum Catalogue, Anglo-Saxon 
Coins, p. 9, No. 77. The silver has the appearance to me of 
being debased. Its presence at Clausentum is an illustration 
of the persistent occupation of this site, which was the abode 
of man in prehistoric times, all through the Roman oceupa- 
tion, and in Anglo-Saxon times as well as in the middle 
Ages, 

The small Sloden pot came from Bitterne Park about a 
mile north of Clausentum and was thrown out in digging for 
gravel. It belongs to the thumb-pot family, though withont 
the characteristic indentations, and is a very cleverly made 
little pot. | 
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I venture to suggest that it might be worth while for the 
Society of Antiquaries to undertake a little digging cn the 
New Forest pottery sites, Crock Hill and as a bottom 
have been very much disturbed and dug over, but there are 
one or two sites in Sloden wood which might repay the 
trouble of cutting a few trenches through. Iam showing a 
small heap of erocks which are the result of a little amateur 
digging of my own in Sloden Wood with a trowel only and 
without permission.” 


Mr. Cariyon-Brirroy thought the coin exhibited was 
of good silver. It belonged to a series that began about 
the middle of the fifth century, soon after the coming of the 
Saxons, and extended to the middle of the eighth when 
Offa became King of Mercia. Of the legends upon them, 
some are in runic characters, others Roman, and in some 
cases the letters resemble Roman but make no sense, He 
himself considered that the Roman lettering was the earliest, 
and was eaneeqneadly. supplanted by the runes, as the die 
engraver gained experience. The word aceatia should be 
pronounced shatia, plural shattas, and not latinized into 
sketta. The word celt (prehistoric axe-head) was derived 
from a bastard Latin word, but neither it nor the ethnie term 
Cell should have the hard C softened into an S sound. 


Mr, ReEcinaLp Smirnh quoted the opinion of Dr, Allen 
Sturge that the so-ealled iron markings on the neolithic celts 
exhibited were in general due to chemical action extending 
over a vast period, and not necessarily to contact with the 
ploughshare or hob-nailed boots. The specimens on the 
table also hada soft white surface due to the deeay of the 
flint and subsequent impreenation with chalk in the sur- 
rounding soil. The depth of the decay also pointed to the 
great age of these implements. With regard to the New 

orest pottery, two sites within a short distance of one 
another yielded totally different wares, one being the hard 
stoneware with metallic Instre usually associated with Crockle 
Hill, and the other a dull grey ware much softer and devoid 
of ornament. The former site had been excavated in 1852, 
and an illustrated report on the finds (now in the British 
Museum) published in Archaeologia.* It would be interesting 
to continue the investigation, but it was unlikely that evidence 


* Vol, xxxyv. 91, 
2D2 
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would be obtained on the spot of the exact date of these 
factories. 


Mr. MILL STEPHENSON supported the ea sons to make 
excavations in the New Forest. Much of the ware from this 
centre had been found in the south of England, and a certain 
quantity at Silchester. He was iat J to procure 
comparative analyses of this Roman ware and the greybeard 
stoneware of the seventeenth century. If a kiln were found 
at Crockle Hill and worked out, he thought some light would 
be thrown on the manufacture. 


Mr. Garraway Rice had found that iron-marked flint 
implements were mostly found on land that had been under 
cultivation a certain time. The downs near Amberley had 
been recently steam-ploughed and a good many Hints without 
iron-markings turned wp that had not been reached by 
previous ploughing, 


Mr. Date agreed that the stains were due to contact with 
iron, and mentioned the harrow as another agent, The very 
doubtful word celtis, supposed to mean a chisel, occurred in 
the Vulgate version of the Book of Job: but the use of celt 
for axe-head had now become established and could not be 
conveniently dropped, 


Mr. Horr remarked that only a small proportion of the 
pottery found at Silchester came from the New Forest factory, 
though it should be plentiful there if anywhere. The 
available data suggested that the period of production was 
comparatively short: possibly it began late or proved a failure. 
Whole specimens were rarely found, and further digging on 
the site of the potteries was desirable, as possibly other traces 
of oceupation would be found to determine the date. 


Rev. Lewis Gitpertsox, M.A, F.S.A., exhibited a gold 
ring found in London, and an early example of a seal-headed 
spoon, on which he submitted the following notes : 


“The seal-headed spoon I exhibit has within the bowl the 
London leopard's isaac a circular die, and on the back of the 
stem the date letter for 1520-21, and the maker's mark, 

The seal top is circular supported by a simple torus, the 
earliest of the forms of circular (renaissance) tops, 
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If the top be contemporary with the spoon, this specimen is 
some 50 years earlier than any hitherto recorded, _ 

The gold ring I also exhibit was dug up on the site of the 
burying ground of St, Gregory by Paul, now the roadway 
between St, Paul's Cathedral Church and the Deanery. 

The ring carries a broad bezel in which is set a Roman 
intaglio of Jupiter, enthroned, having in one hand a spear, in 
the other an orb, at his feet the head and shoulders of an 
eagle, 

n the bezel centrally above the intaglio is a cross, to the 
right of this is the letter A, diagonally below G, to the right 
of bottom centre L, and to the left of the eross A in thirteenth 
century characters, | 

These form the word AGLA, a cabalistie name for God, 
composed of the initial letters of four Hebrew words meaning 
“Thou art strong for ever, O Lord. 

King quotes Irenaeus who sayathat the early Gnostics adopted 
Jupiter as a symbol of Simon Magus, whom they accounted 
demiurge, and who claimed to have appeared in the world 
before in many forms, among them that of Christ, 

In this association of the emblem with the inscription we 
have just such an address as an early gnosticized Christian 
might have made to Simon Magus, and the ring may be 
looked upon as a Gnostic remain .of the Middle Ages, 
although it is not of the type of ring called Gnostic,” 


The PRestpDENT said the spoon was a good and early speci- 
men, but had not so much human interest as the rmg. The 
inscription on the latter consisted of four magical letters that 
had a cabalistie or amuletic value for the wearer. Finger- 
rings of the fourteenth century frequently contained antique 
gems, and occasionally Saracenic intaglios with the name of 
Allah in a western setting. The ring exhibited belonged 
toa type characteristic of the thirteenth and twelfth centuries 
frequently found in this country. Fortunately they were 
sometimes buried with bishops and their precise date could 
thus be established. 


Mr. Hope said the ring resembled one found in the tomb of 
Archbishop Hubert Walter (died 1205) at Canterbury; this 
and other relics had been exhibited to the Society in 1890,* 


Mr. REGINALD SMITH referred to a Gnostic ring (proper! 
so-called) found in the grave of Bishop Setfrid (1125-1151) at 


* Vetusta Moawmenta, vii. pt. 1, p. 6, fig. 2. 
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Chichester, It was mentioned in Archaeologia,* and illus- 
trated in the Archasologieal Jowrnal,+ 


Pome M. Jownston, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited some por- 
tions of early painted glass which had been temporarily 
removed from North Stoke church, Sussex. 

These included two representations of the so-ealled Corona- 
tion of Our Lady, and some remains of canopy work, all of 
late thirteenth century date. 


Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communica- 
tions and exhibitions, 





Thursday, 11th February, 1909. 
PHILIP NORMAN, Esq., LL.D., Treasurer, in the Chair. 


The following gift was announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors: 


From the President and Conncil of the Linnean Society of London :—Account 
of the Durwin-Wallace Celebration held on Thursday, Ist Joly, 1908, by the 
Linnean Society. §vo, London, 108, . 


MILLER Caristy, Esq., read the following notes on an early 
medieval latten door knocker from Lindsell, eo, Essex, exhibited 


by Henry Oppenheimer, Esq., who will present it to the 
British Museum : 


“The large ancient brazen knocker which I exhibit was, 
for several centuries and until the last ten years or so, affixed 
to the front door of the small farmhouse at the Brazen-head 
Farm, in the parish of Lindsell, near Great Dunmow, in 
Essex. The house in question stands about a quarter of a 
mile to the west of the road from Dunmow to Great Bardfield, 
and is about four miles from the former. 

I have been familiar with the knocker for over thirty 
years, having lived when a boy at Lindsell Hall, within ‘a 
mile of BGrazen-head. At that time, I made inquiries of 
several old inhabitants to ascertain whether anything was 
known locally as to the history of the knocker: but 1 was 
unable to obtain any information beyond the fact that some 
of the old people believed it to commemorate ‘the last wild 

* Vol. xiv. 404, 
Vol. xx. 235. 
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animal killed on the farm’! I was told, however, of an old 
woman, Judy Boyett by name, now long dead, who regarded 
it with superstitious veneration and came, of her own accord, 
at certuin intervals, to polish it. | 

The knocker itself is shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion (fig. 1). It is not solid, but is a thick heavy castin 
in bronze, weighing, at a rough estimate, between fifteen an 
twenty pounds. It consists, as will be seen, of a circular dise, 
144 inches in diameter and approximately a quarter of an 
inch in thickness, with a narrow thickened rim. Nearly in 
the centre, but not quite, and standing out in very bold relief 
to a distance of about five inches (see fig, 2), is the head of a 
lion or leopard, which is exceedingly well and effectively 
executed, It is surrounded by tapering rolls or curls of hair 
belonging to the mane, These rolls or curls, which all radiate 
outwards around the head, are of two different lengths, a 
small and short roll alternating with a larger and longer one. 
The smaller rolls overlie the longer, and each 1s about 3 
inches in length, The longer rolls have their bases cove 
by the smaller rolls which overlie them, the portion which 
dows being 4 inches long. The lion's eee and mous- 
tache are represented, very boldly and eficetively, by smaller 
curled rolls of hair, The eyes are not pierced, though the 
nostrils are. In the mouth is a comparatively-modern rough 
iron ring, which knocks on the narrow rim of the dise. The 
original ring was, no doubt, of bronze, more ornamental and 
much larger than the present one. If it-were intended for 
actual use as a door-knocker (which is doubtful), it probably 
knocked on a sounder placed three or four inches below the 
lower edge of the dise. Round the edge of the disc, just 
within the rim, and between the tips of some of the longer 
rolls of hair, are nine holes, PORTS filled by the bolts or 
nails which secured the knocker to the door, Four of these 
holes are obviously modern. The remaining five holes, which 
are clearly original, have not been drilled, but have first been 
cut through from the back by some kind of sharp narrow 

ving-tool, held at an angle of about forty-five degrees, the 

Role thus made being afterwards rounded and its edges 
sinoother. | i 

As to the age of the knocker it is not easy to speak with 
precision, but I suggest that it belongs to either the eleventh 
or the twelfth century. No one, I think, will regard it os 
later than the beginning of the thirteenth century. 

Of the history of the knocker practically nothing 1s known. 
One can, therefore, do little more than speculate as to how it 
may have come into the position in which it recently was. 
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It is impossible to suppose that so tine and costly a knocker 
can ever have been made expressly for the door of any farm- 
house, however considerable. In the present day, the house 
at Brazen-head is small and of modern red brick, having been 
built no more than forty years or soago. An earlier house, 
which stood on the same site, was ancient, moated, and of 
some size. It became ruinous and was pulled down before 
the present house was built, the knocker being transferred 
from the door of the old to that of the new. A curious old 
pigeon-house, of timber and plaster, which belonged to the 
eatlier house, and is perhaps Tudor, still stands, 

Yet the farm of Brazen-head seems to have been known b 
its present name at least four centuries ago, and it is difficult 
to suppose that it can have come by that name otherwise than 
because of the presence of this knocker on its door. The 
available evidence goes to show, though not very conclusively, 
that the knocker was at the farm (or, at any rate, that the 
farm was called Brazen-head) before the year 1500, Thus, the 
Visitations of Essex of 1552, 1558, 1612, and 1634, all state* 
that one Thomas Fitch (deseribed as Esquire, a son of Thomas 
Fitch, of Fitehes, in Widdington, where the family had long 
been seatedt+) married Agnes, daughter and sole heir of 
Robert Alger, of Brazen Fiat, in the parish of Lindsell ; 
while a sixteenth-century pedigree of the Fitch family 
in the British Museum sayst that the marriage in ques- 
tion took place in 1500. That it cannot have taken place 
much later than that year is proved by a memorial ie 
to this Thomas Fitch (who died 21 April 1514) and his 
wife Agnes, together with their six sons and five daughters, 
which still exists in Lindsell Church.§ It is tmprobable that 
the couple would have had as many as 11 children im less than 
the 14 years which elapsed between 1500 (when they are said 
to have been married) and 1514 (when Thomas Fite ciel. )|| 

The point of all this is that, as long ago as 1500, the farm 
in question was already known by its present name, that of 
Grazen-head, doubtless from the presence there of the 
‘brazen head’ now under notice, How much earlier than 


" Bee the Visitations of Esser, 8, 51, 197, and 397 (Harl. Soe. 1878-9), 
T See Morant, Afivtory of Eater, ii, 445 (1768), 

T Add, MS, go34, fe. 190-191, 

§ The brass ts figured in Akew Treiew, vii. 40 C188), 

_| Brozen-head continned in the possession of the deacendanta of this Thomas 
Fitch for more than two centuries. They were evidently of good standing and 
tntermarried with the Wisemans and several other lead ng Essex fomilies, A 
younger branch of the mange A wud also seated at Canfield. In or about 1710, 
when Holman, the Essex historian, wrote, Braozen-head was. the seat of Sir 
Francia St, John, Baronet, | 
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1500 the farm was known by that name, it is diffieult to say. 
The Court Rolls of the Manor of Lindsell Hall might (if 
accessible) have thrown some light on the pomt; but, un- 
fortunately, the farm (being freehold of the manor) is seldom 
mentioned therein; and, further, the existing rolls extend back 
no further than about the year 1550,* The county historians 
give us no assistance. The earliest to notice the knocker is 
the Rev. William Holman, whose manuscript history of Essex, 
written about 1710, and now preserved at Colchester Castle, 
says, ' Brasen Head has, on the outward gate, the effigies of a 
head in brass or copperf—a wolf's head, as Mr. Fitch tells me 
—very large and well cast. The later Essex historians 
(Salmon, 1740; Morant, 1768; A Gentleman, 1769-72; 

Wright, 1832-34, and others) all seem to have derived their 
information about the knocker from Holman's manuseript, 
and tell us nothing more than he does. 

But, if there is “nothing to show how the knocker came to 
be at Lindsell, we may at least be sure that it was made 
originally to serve as the knocker or sanctuary-ring of some 
large shbay or cathedral church. In these circumstances, it is 
nutural to suggest that it may be monastic spoil; but this 
idea seems to negatived by the fact, shown above, that 
Brazen- need 4 was 80 called (doubtless from the knocker on its 
gate) at least thirty years before the Dissolution of the 
monastic houses,and perhapslong before. There were, within 
ten miles or so of Lindsell, at least five religious houses, from 
any one of which the knocker may have come, whether before 
or after the Dissolution, namely Walden, Tilty, ‘Little Dunmow, 
Hatfield Broad-Oak, and Pantield, If it came from one or 
other of these (of which, however, there 1s no evidence), it 
seems most likely to have come from Walden; for the ehurch 
of Lindsell was appropriated to the Abbey of Walden in the 
early part of the fourteenth century and so remained till the 
Dissolution. The arms of the abbey still remain, indeed, in 
the glass of the east window of the church.{ 

The knocker remained on the front door of the house until 
about ten years ago, when, during some alterations, the owner 
of the farm had it removed to his residence in Great Dunmow, 

* For this information um indebted to Mr, W. de Vins Wade, of Dunmow, 
Steward of the Manor, . 

+ Here the words “ either of a deer or hind™ have been erased, 

ft In the absence of any adequate explanation of the i d pete of this fine 
knocker at the Brazen-haad farm, it may even be worth while to point out that 
the arma of Fitch of Lindsell aro rert @ checroa hefeven three leopards’ heads 
geld (orest, a leopard a heed gold, ia Ate month @ accord proper, helted gules) and 
to supe that, | SIG minds mkoown, sme member of the Fitch hee 


have obtained possession of the knocker, aod hare badd it effixed to the of 
house, because it reminded him of the armorial bearings of his family. 
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where it remained until recently, Now, I am glad to be able 
to announce, it has been placed beyond risk of loss or Seige 
tion to America. Having been acquired, by the liberality of 
Mr, Henry Oppenheimer, it has been ee through the 
National Art Collections Fund, to the British Museum. 

So far as to the Lindsell knocker. In connexion therewith, 
it will be well to notice the few other ancient knockers of 
more or lees similar kind (consisting, that is, of the head of 
a beast, cast in bronze, holding in its mouth a large knocker- 
ring) which stall exist m thiscountry. They number no more 
than seven, so far as I have been able to ascertain. 

An example (fig, 3), now in the Corporation Museum at 
Hastings, approaches the Lindsell knocker more nearly than 
any other, except in size, and is approximately of the same 
date. The Hastings example is, however, much the smaller 
of the two. It is supposed to have eome from the neighbour- 
ing town of Rye, It consists of a cireular plate, 5 inches in 
diameter, having a slightly-thickened rim. Outside this rim 
were originally eight projecting loops, which served as bolt- 
or rivet-holes for securing the knocker to a door, This 
purpose is now served by five other recent holes, which have 
been drilled through the plate, just within the raised rim. In 
the centre of the dise is a large head, either of a lion or 
leopard, standing out about 23 inches in relief. This is, in 
general, much like that on the Lindsell knocker, but is in 
every way inferior to it in boldness of design and skill in 
execution. Both heads aresurrounded by a mane, represented 
by radiating curls of hair; both have the nostrils pierced, the 
eyes unpierced } and both hold m the mouth a large iron ring, 
hare of much later date than the knocker itself, The 
Hastings head lacks, however, the prominent cars, nose, and 
lips, and the curled eye-brows, of the Lindsell head; while-the 
mane consists of a single whorl of curls, instead of two whorls, 
Moreover, in the Hastings example, these curls of hair have 
been worked on, after casting, by means of a graving-tool, in 
a not very skilful manner and with considerable weakening of 
effect ; while the roots of the hair on the nose and the lips 
have been suggested by means of a number of dots or dents, 
ilso made, apparently, after casting. The iron ring in the 
beast’s mouth is remarkably Manag, Sc as large in external 
diameter as the dise of the knocker, It is of very rude con- 
struction and much corroded by rust, The head and ring 
together weigh 2 lbs. 34 ozs. 

Of all the ancient bronze knockers which exist in England, 
the finest and the most widely known is that (fig. 4) on the 
north door of the nave of the cathedral church at Durham, 
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It consists of the head of a griffin-like beast standing out in 
relief to uw distance of 84 inches from the door and surrounded 
by numerous curls or rolls of hair. It differs from both the 
foregoing in that the head is not in the centre of a circular 
dise, Yet the rolls of hair, though not spread out on the face 
of a plate or dise, bear so close a resemblance to those on the 
Lindsell knocker as almost to suggest that both are by the same 
hand. There are, as in the Lindsell example, two whorls of 
long curls, though those of one whorl are shorter than those of 
the other; but, im this Durham knocker, unlike that from Lind- 
sell, there is also, close to the neek, a third whorl of much 
shorter tufts of hair, represented almost like a collar of small 
round scales. Another notable point of difference from the 
Lindsell knocker and all the others noticed herein lies in the 
fact that the two outer whorls of hair (and, possibly, the 
innermost also) are cast separately from the head itself, which 
is super-imposed upon them, as I am informed by Dean 
Kitehin, who has been kind enough to examine the knocker 
specially for me. The knocker is larger than that from 
Lindsell, measuring no less than 1 foot 10 inches across, from 
the tip of one of the longest curls to the tip of that opposite 
to it. The tips of a few of the longer curls are, unfortunately, 
broken off. The face is extremely life-like, if one may speak 
thus of the face of an imaginary beast. Its sharply-ridged 
eye-brows; large, round, pierced eye-sockets, originally tilled, 
apparently, by eyes of coloured glass; strong, aquiline, man-like 
nose, with pierced nostrils; deeply-lined cheeks ; and slightly- 
open mouth, showing four large canine teeth: all these features 
eombine to render the face highly expressive. The teeth 
serve to hold in position the knoeker ring (1 foot in diameter), 
which is of bronze and undoubtedly original. In shape, the 
ring is circular, except that the Upiee side (that held in the 
teeth) is straight, On each side of the mouth, just below the 
angles where the straight portion merges into the circular, is 
a small head, apparently that of adog, and very well exeeuted, 
which holds in its mouth one end of the upper straight por- 
tion of the ring. The whole knocker is in excellent condition, 
with the exception of the lost tips of some of the longer rolls 
of hair anda small hole in the forehead.* 

Another knocker (fig. 5), of the same type and approxi- 

* A peseage in the Libellue de Admirandia Heati Cuthberti Virtutibuas, 
Reginald of Durham, written about 4D. 1150, refers, in all probability, to this 
knocker. The monk relates (p. 102, ed, Surtees Soc, 1835) that certain persons, 
* following their leader, came to the very threshold of the Church of St. Cuthbert ; 
when the anid leader knocked londly eevernl times with the bronze rings which 
hang on the outer gates; by which warning sound, he summoned the attendanta 
watching within to onbolt the doors. These baving been opened, the afore- 
mentioned leader spoke thos,” ete, 
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mately of the same date as those noticed above, is the well- 
known example at Brasenose College, Oxford. It is of small 
size, the cireular dise being (as in the case of the Hastings 
knocker) no more than 5 inches in diameter. The flat 
annular portion of the dise, surrounding the head, has no 
raised rim and is unusually narrow, being no more than @ inch 
broad, The whole of the rest of the dise is oecupied by the 
beast’s head, which is, in this case, unquestionably that of a 
monkey: not that of a leopard, as is generally stated. The 
smooth short hair, combed back, as it were, in the forehead ; 
the small triangular ears; the narrow sloping Chinese-like 
eyes (which are not pierced); the well-detined ridged eye- 
brows; the wrinkled cheeks; the row of amall regular teeth ; 
and the sardonie grin on the round face: all these features 
loave no possible doubt that the head is intended for that of a 
monkey. The knoeker-ring is of bronze and, apparently, 
original, It is cireular, round in section, and perfectly plain, 
exeept for two beasts’ heads, one on either side of the mouth, 
and each holding the continuation of the ring m its mouth. 
They are right way up, instead of upside down, like those on 
the ring of the Dechaan knocker, and, apparently, do not 
represent the head of any particular kind of animal. The 
knocker has been assigned, with considerable probability, to 
about L1Z0 or 1140, It is in fair condition, with the excep- 
tion of the rim, which is broken in three places and has been 
ee by being rivetted on to an iron plate. There 
are also serew-holes through the forehead and the right ear. 

The Brasenose knocker has undergone remarkable vicissi- 
tudes, Affixed originally to the gate of the Oxford College, 
to which, presumably, it gave name, it was carried off in 1334 
to Stamford by seceding students. At Stamford it was 
atfixel to the door of the hall, and there it remained 
until 1890, when, the premises being sold, Brasenose College 
bought back its ancient knocker and removed it to Oxford, 
after more than five centuries’ absence thence, It is now in 
the College Hall, fixed upon the east wall, little more than 
40 yards Trom its ancient position on the gate. It was, no 
doubt, during one or other of these removals that the knocker 
came by its present injuries. 

In addition to this knocker, Brasenose College possesses 
three other * noses’ of various kinds and of later date. These 
have lately been deseribed and figured, together with the 
knocker, by two different writers* Each represents a gro- 
the Bowe Noses of Hrasenoee College, by Herbert Hurst, B.A. (7 pp, er. 8va,, 
Manni, Oxford, 1904), and She Name vad Arms of [ suhag, Cotlege (Erase- 


nose Coll, Quatercentenary, Monogr, ji, 1908), by Falee 
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tesque human face with an enormous nose. The first, sup- 
posed to date from about 1440-1460, is in the glass of one 
of the windows of the College Hail. The second, date about 
1510, is cast in bronze and affixed to the north gates of the 
college. The third appears on a seal used by the eollege 
about 1570, These three ‘ noses’ are, however, not knockers 
and need not be further noticed here, 

The four knockers noticed above are all, I believe, of early 
date. The three which follow strike me as being later, per- 
haps of the fourteenth century or early part of the fifteenth. 

First come two examples which so closely resemble one 
another as to leave no doubt whatever that they were both 
cast in the same mould, One (fig. 6) is affixed to the door of 
the parish church at Adel, near Leeds: the other (fig. 7) to 
that of the ehurch of All Saints Pavement, York, The two 
are about twenty-two miles apart. Each consists of a cir- 
cular dise or plate, 8] inches in diameter and about } inch 
thick, having no raised rim. In the centre is the head of a 
wolf-like beast, very well executed and standing out to a 
height of nearly four inches from the door. The beast has in 
its mouth the head of a man, whose ugly bearded face shows 
in front, Small tufte of hair, fourteen in number, not curled 
at the tips, surround the beast’s neck. The ears are fairly 
sharp-pointed, and the eyes are pierced, but not the nostrils. 
The tufts of hair, the beast’s eye-brows, and the man’s beard 
have all been considerably worked on, after casting, with a 
graving-tool, and the roots of the hairs on the beast’s muzzle 
are represented by dents in the metal The beast’s head, and 
the tufts of hair surrounding it, oceupy little more than the 
central two-thirds of the dise. The remaining (outer) third, 
annular in shape, is occupied by an elegant design, representin 
conventional flowing foliage, which has been chased or engra ved 
in outline on the surface of the plate by means of a graving- 
tool, after casting. The designs on the two plates, though 
similar, differ in detail. That on the Adel knocker is the 
more effective of the two, having a narrow corded outer 
border, and a plain narrow line separating the floral design 
from the tips of the tufts of hair; both of which features are 
lacking in the York knocker. The two knockers differ also in 
another respect; for one (that at Adel) retains, while the 
other has lost, its original bronze knocker ring. The ring 
which remains is circular. The uppermost quarter or so (that 
portion which is held in the beast’s mouth) is round in section 
and terminates at each end in moulded swellings or bosses; 
while the lower three-quarters of the ring (the portion below 
the two bosses) is flattened in seetion, the front side having 
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chased upon it a ranning foliage design, very similar to that 
round the outer edge of the dise. The York knocker, having 
lost its original bronze ring, has been fitted with a large plain 
circular ring of iron, which is now much corroded by rust. 
Otherwise, both of these knockers are in perfeet condition, 

A knocker of a type different from any of the foregoing 
(fig. 5).is affixed to the door of the church of St. Nicholas at 
Gloucester, A hexagonal plate, 11 inches across from angle 
to angle, has on it the figure of a bat-like beast, with a large 
grotesque human head, holding in its mouth a heavy, plam, 
bronze knocker-ring. The bat’s large clawed fore feet are 
widely outspread. There are large tufts of hair on the sides 
of its fore Jegs. Its wings are extremely short fan-like 
objects, evidently curtailed so that they shall. not conceal the 
hinder part of the creature’s back, on which is a human face, 
very well represented, and naturally, not grotesquely, but 
upside down. ‘The tongue is projected, covering the chin: 
that is to say, it sticks upwords, and looks as though it had 
been intended to hang something upon. At the uppermost 
angle of the plate (above the man's chin) is a small eluater 
of foliage, standing out in very bold relief; and there seems 
to have been a similar cluster of leaves at the lowermost 
angle (below the bat*s ehin), but most of this cluster has 
been broken off, Otherwise, this knocker with its strangely- 
eompound beast is in excellent condition. 

Doubtless other similar knockers exist in Britain, but I 
have been unable to hearofany, On the Continent (especially 
in Italy, France, and Germany) such knockers are not vor 
rare.* Two have been figured by Viollet-le-Due,t several 
others by Havard,{ and, more recently, ten more by Mr. J. 
Tavenor-Perry.§ 

The close resemblance between some of these Continental 
knockers and the earlier English examples figured above 
raises the question whether the latter are English or Conti- 
nental manufacture, and suggests that they were not made in 
England, but brought from the Continent. For instance, the 
knockers from Lindsell and Hastings have a very striking 
resemblance to several Continental examples figured by 
Mr Tavenor-Perry ; while the head on the Doran knocker 
isso like a head on the north door of the cathedral church of Le 
Puy-en-Velay (Haute-Loire), figured by Viollet-le-Duc, that one 


* Several examples, mostly of iron and of Inter date than the foregoing, are 
exhibited in the Cluny Museum (see Cufalogwe, pp. 465-466, and 479-473; 1883), 
+ Diet. Ralsonné de Archit, vi, 81-80 (1863). 

t Dict, del Ameubloment, ti. cols. 1168-0, and fii, cols, 664-7 " 889), 
Toe}, : 


9 Meliquary ond Illwatrated Archiologiat, xti, 90-105 ( 
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ean hardly doubt the two are by the same hand, though the 
latter lacks rolls of hair, the head being surrounded by a 
circular dise or plate the flat surface of which is covered with 
a design representing foliage, 

Throughout the foregoing pages I have spoken of these 
handsome and interesting objects as ‘knockers,’ but it seems 
doubtful whether they were such in reality. It is significant 
that, of the seven examples figured, not a single one shows any 
sign of ever having been provided with a metal boss or sounder 
for the knocker-ring to knock upon; while in no case is the 
ring thickened, or provided with a knob or boss at the bottom, 
as all of them surely would have been had they ever been 
intended to knock on a metal sounder, Moreover, several of the 
rings (for instance, those at Durham and York) are actually 
fastened down to the doors upon which they are, in such manner 
as to prevent their being ae as knockers. It may be that such 
‘knockers’ as those deseribed were affixed to church doors for 
ornament merely, or partly for ornament and partly to enable ~ 
anyone leaving the church to pull the door shut after him 
with greater ease. The latter is undoubtedly the chief use of 
the many smaller rings still seen often on church doors, On 
the whole, it seems more likely that such ' knockers’ as those 
described above were in reality sanctuary rings, as they are 
commonly supposed to be. This view has recently been urged 
with some foree by Mr. J. 'Tavenor-Perry. The point is, how- 
ever, one which I must leave.” 


QO. M. Daron, Esq., M.A,, F.S.A., also read the following 
notes on the knocker : 

“The medieval knockers formed of lion masks with rings in 
their mouths are late descendants of similar objects probably 
first made in the Hellenistic period as much for ornamental 
as for ‘ap one: purposes; fine examples are those which deco- 
rated the two Roman galleys built for Caligula between «.p. 
a7 and a.p. 41 recovered in 1597 from the waters of Lake 
Nemi.* They must, however, have been placed upon doors 
at an early period, as an ivory carving of about the year 
ap, 400, in the British Museum, shows one in position on 
the door of the Sepulchre in the scene of the Holy Women 
at the tomb.t | 

It would be interesting to know by what means the lion 
mask and ring was introduced into Northern Europe in the 

* Reproductions in the Victoria and Albert Museo. 

Tt Cat. of Lorly Christian Antiquities, No. 201, One haa been discovered 
this year at “nla (.Adnlis) on the site of a choreh ascribed to the fifth or sixth 
cont, (Jiiwetrated Londen News, Sept, 11th), 
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Middle Ages. Some may prefer the theory of an independent 
origin; but it seems more probable that we have here an 
instance of the imitation by medieval artists of a classical 
motive. The oldest medieval examples with which I am 
acquainted are those upon the doors of Hildesheim cathedral 
ehurech, made for Bishop Bernward in 1015." It was precisely 
this patron of the arts who borrowed classical ideas from 
Itome, and was especially interested in the casting of bronze ; 
his eurious spiral column at Hildesheim, evidently suggested 
by an Italian model, is familiar to all visitors to that city. 
‘here seems much probability in the suggestion that the lion 
mask as knocker, or ornament of doors, became popular in 
Northern Europe about the beginning of the second mil- 
lennium as the result of German intercourse with Italy. 
The numerous examples on the Byzantine bronze doors 
resented to cathedral and other churches of Southern Italy 
y the Pantaleone family of Amalfi are all later than 
the knockers of Hildesheim.¢ The oldest is that of 
Amalti (about 1050); the others at Canosa, Trojan, Monte 
Sant’ Angelo, and Ravello are all rather later.t Ifit were 
certain that these South Italian examples were made in 
Constantinople, like the doors upon which they are fixed, the 
appearance of the type in west-medieval art might be 
eonjecturally aseribed to Byzantine influence. But the doors 
themselves are ornamented with inecrustations of silver, not 
with reliefs; and we know little of Byzantine seulpture in 
metal at this period. Good authorities therefore incline to the 
supposition that the lion masks were added after the erection 
of the doors on Italian soil. Ti Byzantine influence is 
excluded, the theory of suggestion through models seen at 
Rome still has the balance of probability upon its side as 
against the hypothesis of independent invention. The oldest 
examples being in Germany, it may be conjectured that the 
type spread west into England, as it undoubtedly spread east 
into Russia, where the German Riquinus oxeeuted the doors 
at Novgorod in the twelfth century.§ It may be noted that 
in the latter example the ends of the penannular ring in the 


" F.X. Kraus, Grachichte der Cheristlichen Aunt, tl 211 i Other early 
German excaumples are here mentioned, 

+ For pee ar ae at Ww. rae Devkundler der Kunst des Mitielalters in 
nteritalien, i. 245 ff, fi. 238 fF, 285, and A pl. xxxix. lxaxy,: E. nx 
Tart dana I’ Tialie wdridienals, i, 403 ff mae B i Been, 

ft On Italian examples quite a nomber of tion masks are found on a single 
door, in ont cast there it a row wlong the top, showing that ihey wore merely 
intended a crrinmenta, 

5 F. X. Kraus, na above, p. 214. 
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lion’s mouth are in the form of monster's heads, as is the case 
at Durham.” 


Mr, Pacey Baiipon remarked that the mention of a 
marriage in 1500 must be in the visitation of 1558, and the 
name Brazenhead which existed in the latter year might have 
been transferred to the earlier date without warrant. Hence 
this was no proof that the knocker was not monastic loot. It 
was nota manor, but mention of the house might be found in 
court rolls. He believed that knockers were not ordinarily 
used in castles, a bugle being more satisfactory both for those 
within and without. 


Mr, REGINALD Sarr thought that the Gloucester example 
closely resembled in style the gargoyles of architecture, and 
might be approximately dated in that way. Records of the 
fabric might fix the date of the Durham knocker by ference 
from that of the particular door to which it was attached. He 
was inclined to assign some date between 1160 and 1190 to 
the Essex bronze. 


Mr. Peers considered the Gloucester knocker much later 
than the others, The vaulting of Durham nave was finished 
about 1133, and the knocker was most likely an origimal 
fitting and dated from about 1140. The Brazenhead knocker 
was a little later, about 1160-1180. The specimen exhibited 
had the lion's head not quite central, a peculiarity due to a 
twist in the casting. The present iron ring was net original 
and had no doubt ‘be n added at the farmhouse to replace a 
larger original of bronze. 


Mr. THACKERAY TURNER comsidered the bronze thirteenth 
century work, though the lion's head was of Norman character. 
At that time no care was taken to get the design absolutely 
symmetrical, 


Mr. Hore preferred to eall the relief a leopard’s head. 
Those who had to do with the royal house at that time were 
accustomed to put the leopard’s head on their seals. The 
De Veres then held office under the Crown, and the bronze 
was possibly from Hedingham Castle. 


O. M. Datrox, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., read some notes on (1) a 
silver bow! and cover of the ninth or tenth century, and (2) a 
Persian dish of the fourth century, with a figure of 
Sapor IT. 

VOL, XAIT. 2 & 
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Mr. REGINALD SairH noted that the centre of the quad- 
ruple palmette design formed a Greek cross of a pattern much 
in favour during the later Anglo-Saxon period, one specimen 
having been found with coins deposited about §75.* The 
finger rings of Alfred’s father and sister showed that niello 
was in fashion at least between 850 and 900, and the bow! 
might well be of English manufacture, but perhaps not more 
than a century removed from the Halton Moor specimen. 
The latter was found with coins of Cnut, but might have 
been Viking loot, and already an antiquity when buried in 
Lancashire, 


Mr. Dalton’s paper will be printed in Archaeologia. 


W. pe C. Pripeaux, Esq., read the following notes on a 
pewter coffin-chalice and paten found on the site of Abbots- 
bury Abbey, Dorset: 


“Early in 1906, while Geging a grave to the south of 
Abbotsbury church, on land formerly occupied by the in 
church, and 24 feet from the inner side of its northern wall, 
the sexton discovered, some % feet below the surface, a coffin 
made of rough stone slabs in which were remains of long 
bones, and resting with them, this coffin-chalice and paten. 
The coffin with remains was covered again at once, 50 no 
photographie record is possible. 

Mary, Countess of Lchester, in whose possession these 
relics are, has kindly allowed me to bring them to-day, 
thinking they would be of interest, and desiring to learn 
somewhat of their probable age and character. 

The bowl of the chalice has a flat bottom, within which 
and faintly outside can be seen concentric tool marks. Its 
sides too show faint traces of the tool: the central raised rib 
thereon is a thickening, the inner section being of a different 
sweep, the upper nb revealing nearly or quite tts mmner sha 
Ssllcwtne the panera lines of the bowl Boke ie 

The round and otherwise straight stem curves outwards 
slightly at top and bottom, the top curve being sharply defined 
by a turned dividing line, while the bottom curve, slightly 
marked by a line, merges into the base, which so far as can 
be seen was plain and circular; there is no trace of a knot. 

Below the base is a single line cross, similar to that on the 
swelling base of a chalice from Berwick St. James, Wilts, 
(ce, 1200-1250) figured in Proceedings.t 

* Vietoria History of Kent, i, 381-3, 


¢ Engraved in Archaeologia, xviii, pl. xvii. 
t and, &. vill, 153. ph 
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The stem appears to have had melted metal run into it, 
and its inner section 18 square. 

The chalice is 4 inches in height, almost equally divided 
between stem and bowl. I conjeeture that the extreme width 
of the bowl was 34 inches, tapering an inch to its smaller 
diameter of 2) inches. 

The paten is quite flat, ;'; of an inch in thickness, and 5} 
inches in diameter, with an inscribed central portion 24 inches 
in diameter: between this and the edge are some six or seven 





FUURTEENSTHCENTURY PEWTER COPFIS-CHALICE, ABBOTSAURY 
ABBEY. DORSET. ({.) 


concentric circles. The central inscription is [ht with a cross 
rising from the middle letter haying three limbs expanding as 
a cross paty, the lower long and single, and with the word 
MARCI below in Lombardic characters.” 


Mr. Pripracx also exhibited and submitted the following 
notes on a palimpsest brass at Litton Cheney, Dorset, and a 
2E 2 
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rubbing of the casement of the brass of an abbot from Emdon 
Abbey : 


“The palimpsest brass I exhibit 1s from Litton Cheney, 
Dorset; it has three inscriptions, commemorating five 
individuals, on two pieces of brass of similar alloy, and 
presumably originally in one. | 
The inseription to John Chapman, fishmonger, and Alhiee, 
his wife, 1471, oeeupies one side of both pieces, and is finely 
eut. Of the two inseriptions on the reverse, that to Alexander 
Warnby is on the larger piece, and is dated 1486; the letters 
are somewhat superticial, and some are nearly obliterated. 
The smaller reverse has a simple Orate pro to John and 
Thomas Newpton, fairly cut but undated. 

The casement from Bindon Abbey, of which I exhibit a 
rubbing (see illustration), forms part of a slab of Purbeck 
marble, 9 feet 6 inches long, by 3 feet 6 inches wide. The 
casement of the brass is 6 feet § inches in length, and the brass 
is seen to have been in three pieces, for the indents of jomt- 
ing pieces are plainly visible. The brass consisted of the 
figure of a Cistercian abbot holding his crosier and standing. 
upon (apparently) a lion, with the marginal inscription: 


+ABBAS:RIGARDVS : D& : MANAGERS : hI : TVIEVLATVE: 
AD: PANAS: TARDVS: D&VS : hVNG: SALVANS : TVEATVE: 


which may be translated : 
Abbot Richard Moners here lieth entombed. 
May God, who is slow to punish, behold him mercifully and save.” 


Mr. Hore could not recall another chalice of the sha 
exhibited, the ordinary type of the period being that on the 
table from the Society's collection. Not only was the form 
exceptional, but the ornamental band round the howl was a 
novel feature for the time, and the date must be derived from 
the accompanying paten. This was inscribed in English 
with the prayer Jem: Merci and must belong to a period 
when English was commonly used for inscriptions, but the 
lettering seemed earlier. No black letter inscription was earlier 
on seals than 1340, and Lombardie characters were not usually 
found after that date; so that the chalice and paten were 
robably of the fourteenth century, the Society's own example 
longing to the previous century, The earliest pewter co 
chalice known to Mr. Hope was found by himself in the erypt 
of St. Augustine’s Abbey, Canterbury, with an inseribe 
leaden plate showing that the coffin was that of Abbot 
Scotland, the builder of the erypt (who died in 1087). 


Proc, tnd 8, Vol, XXII. Te face penge HoH, 
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Mr. STEPHENSON said the brass on exhibition was of con- 
siderable interest, the earlier portion containing an unusual 
form of date. The lettering was good, being probably done in 
London or some large town, and there was no obvious reason 
for rejecting it and cutting it up for subsequent use. The 
later inseriptions were ciabebly local work, especially as the 
Latin was faulty. The rubbing of the casement from Bindon 
Abbey reminded him of that to the memory of Louis dle 
Beaumont, Bishop of Durham, the figure in both cases having 
been made in two pieces, and soldered together. The stone 
slab was in excellent preservation and dated from the first 
quarter of the fourteenth century. 


Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communica- 
tions and exhibitions. 


Thursday, 18th February, 1909. 


Sir RICHARD RIVINGTON HOLMES, K.C.V.0., 
Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Reainanp Surra, Esq., B.A., F.S.A., read the following 

per on the diving operations on Pudding-pan Rock, Herne 
Ba , Kent, and on the Gallo-Roman red ware recently 
recovered from the Rock : 


“The exhibition and discussion of a series of the so-called 
‘Samian’ vessels from Pudding-pan Rock in January, 1907,* © 
inspired certain Fellows of this Society to organize a search 
for others in situ, in order to test the hypothesis put forward 
with regard to their deposit on a shoal four miles out at sea, 
The authorities of certain museums on both sides of the 
Thames Estuary and private collectors of these specimens 
were approached, and a fund soon raised to employ a diver to 
examine the rock, which is stated on the Admiralty chart 
(No. 1607) to be about 7 feet below low water mark at 
ordinary eine tides. The following contributed towards the 
expense of the enterprise - >} | 

The Mayor of Canterbury (Mr. F, Bennett-Goldney, 

F.5.A.). 


® Proceedings, 2nd 8, xxi. 208, 
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The Mayor of Maidstone, on behalf of the Municipal 
Museum (Mr, J. H. Allehin, Curator). 

Miss Alice Johnson (Lancaster). 

Prof. F. Havertield, F.S.A. 

Dr. Henry Laver, FSA. | 

Mr, F. G. Hilton Price, Dir. S.A. 

Mr. Harold Sands, F.S.A. 

Mr. Reginald A. Smith, F.8.A. 

Arrangements were made with Mr. Hugh Pollard, a certifi- 
eated diver, to undertake the work, and as he was on the 
point of sailing for Canada, Easter week last year was chosen 
as the latest possible date in the circumstances. Unfortu- 
nately the weather proved most unfavourable, and in conse- 
quence the results were anythin but satisfactory; but the 
venture was not altogether fruitless, as may be sean in the 
diver's report, which was circulated among the subseribers 
before presentation to the meeting. 


ReEPorT oN PUDDING-PAN SHOALS. 


By Hugh B. C. Pollard, Certificated Diver, Associate of the 
Institute of Mechanical Engineers. 


‘On receiving your instructions I went down to Whitstable 
and caniaenned operations on Wednesday, 22nd April, having 
chartered the fishing smack “ Grace Stuart,” 16 tons, Captain 
Jeorge Frend, and arranged for hire of diving-dress, air- 
pumps, and all necessary gear previously. I chose Whitstable 
as a base for the following reasons: the local boatmen know 
the ground and bearings perfectly; suitable boats can be 
obtained there cheaply; and Herne Bay, though two miles 
nearer, would be less easy to start from, and prices would be 
about double. Wednesday was quite fine, with very little 
breeze at flood tide, dropping to dead calm on the ebb. I 
took bearings from the chart and sounded for the actual rock. 
This (as charted) the captain and crew declared was non- 
existent, the lowest water at extreme low tides being 
fathoms. After a prolonged search with different bearings, 

was forced to admit that nowhere was there any variation in 
the bottom to the extent of 2 fathoms, I then inquired where 
the last pot was dredged up, and found it was in a water lane 
sn the direct line of the Girdler light on Reeulver, about 
1 mile north of the rock as charted. The bottom here, as 
elsewhere, was cement-stone. This stone has nothing what- 
ever to do with building material (as stated by previous 
explorers), and is merely the local name, I ordered the 
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dredgers out, and, working four dredges only, brought up 
stones, shells, ete. but there were no indications of building- 
material or pottery. Thursday was fine, and coming nearer 
land I dredged, and went down in those places w ere the 
currents would be apap Gls deposit pots, but without 
suecess, the mud having been so stirred up that at 24 to 3 
fathoms nothing could be seen further than 2 feet away. Also 
the tide induces strong currents which are a great hmdrance 
to any accurate investigation. Friday was too stormy, owing 
to north-east winds and snow blizzard, for me to leave the 
roadstead. On Saturday I put out, but the sea was 50 rough 
that I was foreed to return. Monday was moderately calm at 
high tide, and I manner to work two tides, being out from 
ten to seven o'clock. dredged most of the time, the mud 
being still stirred up, and found at three widely distant sites 
one thick fragment of pottery (off Swalecliffe chimney) and 
two small red fragments (abont a mile apart, off the Pan 
Sands). ‘Tuesday | put off, but was obliged to return owing 
to the rough weather. If tiles about 15 inches by 12 inches 
are found (as they have been), I should think they would 
mark the site of the wreck, but the scour of the tides rolls the 
pottery too far to make certain of its original position. If 
suitable conditions prevailed it might be ‘eee to locate the 
wreck, and a large amount of stuff would probably remain, 
as it is only when a south wind prevails that the bottom is 
soft enough for it to wash out. In north or east winds it 
sets hard like stiff sand. Any further data will be reported 
to me, and the oystermen will take the bearings on land of 
each find, and the majority of such bearings may locate the 
actual wreck, I shall be glad to assist in any way if further 
opportunity offers. | | | 
(Signed) 


Huer B: C. Pouiarp.’ 


Through no fault on the diver's part, the spoil is practically 
nil, and moreover unsatisfactory as regards locality. It can- 
not be asserted that any of the three fragments came from the 
Pudding-pan Rock, the very existence of which has been 
eaceton arte Even if one piece came from the classic spot, it 
is highly improbable that another picked up a mile distant 
had any connexion with the wreck, and there would be some 
difficulty in classing the thin fragment with what can certainly 
be claimed to-day as Rock pottery. The fragment in question 
is much thinner and finer than the normal ware, and bears a 
hatched pattern, generally known as engine-tarning. The 
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ware, pattern, and form correspond closely to an almost perfect 
example in the Society's collection, found near varies & 
City of London, which bears an imperfect name stamped inside 
the bottom, rvssc ... The name does not occur in the ordinary 
lists,* but there can be little doubt that the vessel, which is ex- 
ceptionally thin and smooth, came from a factory at La Grau- 
fesenque, Aveyron, and dates from the middle of the first 
century. Another fragment is as clearly of the usual Rock 
quality, form 10 (diam. 9? inches), and the obvious deduction 
is that this piece belonged to a bowl included in the cargo of 
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the wrecked vessel, though it might have been picked up at 
some distance from the site of the wreck, The corollary is 
that the finer fragment found a mile away has nothing to do 
with this particular wreck, but may have been due to 
another. 

Two wrecks are only less probable than one, and there are 
certainly recovered from the sea at various points on the 
route to London from the nearest Gaulish ports, specimens of 
red ware that do not belong to the Rock series, The 
Pan Sand, 34 to 4 miles north-east of the Rock, has been 
mentioned by more than one writer as yielding specimens 
which bear potters’ names not included in the Rock series, 
though not in themselves inconsistent with such an associa- 
tion. In my previous paper the names ACCIVS, CONG and 
MVATVL (for MVXTVLLI.M) are so classed, and an examina- 
tion of the specimens on which they oceur prompted me to 
separate them from the Rock series, a step that has been 
perhaps justified by subsequent developments. A perfect 


 (ranlish place-name: TVE0LACVs, TVSsIacvs and TUSTACVS are given by 
Holder, Alt-celtiacher Sprachachats, a, e, 
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figured bowl of 37 type has also been found in the sea at 
Pegwell Bay, near Ramsgate, but its presence there may as 
well be the result of the denudation of a villa site as of a 
wreck on the coast; the exact distance of this and other finds 
from the shore is not recorded. 

With regard to Pan Sand [ may be allowed to explain an 
apparent inconsistency in my firat peace. Mr. Edward Jacob 
was quoted to the effect that the Pan Sand becomes dry for 
some part of every tide, and a footnote added that it was 2 to 
5 feet below low water at ordinary spring tides. Both state- 
ments cannot be true at the same time, and I prefer 
Mr. Jacob's version of 1780, The footnote was due to my 
confidence in the Admiralty Chart of 1886, but m the 1902 
edition I find that part of Pan Sand is just ahove low 
water at ordinary spring tides and a large part is 1 to 6 feet 
below. This illustrates the instability of shoals in the Thames 
Estuary. 

The third fragment recovered on the expedition is very 
indeterminate, and I hesttate to assign a date to it. It formed 
part of a hemispherical vessel 94 inches in diameter, and is of 
a coarse red Ware, 4 inch thick, without any trace of the red 
glaze that is almost always of the same shade on Rock 
specimens of the Roman period. 

The unfavourable weather that interfered with our operations 
is all the more to be deplored as Mr. Sparshott informs me 
that there seems to be a good deal more of the red ware about 
recently, During the past eighteen months he has bought the 
ten pieces exhibited by him this evening, and has rejected five 
or six others. Possibly recent storms, he explains, have caused 
movements im the Rock where the vessel was wrecked, and it 
is more exposed now. This is the opinion of some of the 
dredgermen, who agree that more of it has been found recently 
than for some time previously. 

As some of the Fellows may have visited the Franco- 
British Exhibition without seeing the Pudding-pan Rock 
specimens exhibited at the Whitstable Oyster Fishery Com- 
many s stall, I have obtained permission to utilize them in 
illustration of my remarks this evening, and desire to thank 
Dr. Hayward, Mr. F. J. Sparshott, and Mr, C. Warner, all of 
Whitstable, for allowing the specimens to be exhibited here 
before returning to their respective collections. Three of 
Dr. Hayward's series have been already before the Society, 
and are catalogued with Mr. Evans's pair in my previous paper: 
but the others are new, and include a novel form to which I 
have felt bound to allot another number (16). This specimen 
is in reality a variety of No. 3, and the result of its classifi- 
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eation apart will probably be that similar varieties of 1 or 2 
will presently appear, and demand the same treatment. 

Since the plate of diagrams giving the various forms was 
completed, a specimen has been brought to light (7 inches 
diameter) that justifies the insertion of the size between forms 
7 and 8, which was taken from a specimen in the British 
Museum from Dymehurch, Kent (7-2 inches diameter). One 
formerly in Mr. Sibert Saunders’ collection and now at the 
Guildhall, closely corresponds to the unnumbered diagram, 
and shows that three sizes were made of this type. There 
are now four types which are represented in three different 
sizes, and there can be little doubt that they were sold in sets. 
It may be useful to add that Mr. Sibert Saunders, late of 
Whitstable, has, since the publication of my first paper which 
gives details of his series, moved to London and disposed of 

is entire collection. Ten pieces have been acquired by the 
British Museum to fill gaps either in forms or in signatures ; 
seven have passed to the Guildhall Museum, which now 
possesses a representative series; and the remainder, con- 
sisting of 39 pieces, are now in the Royal Institution at 
Swansea. | 

A comparison of the accompanying list of potters’ names 
and forms with that previously published will reveal an 
astonishing uniformity of practice, and confirm the theory 
put forward to explain the presence of this pottery four miles 
out at sea. Up to date I have investigated 282 specimens, 
undoubtedly from Pudding-pan Rock, of which 216 are 
stamped with the potter's name; and if abnormal specimens 
exist to falsify one’s deductions as soon as published, it is 
quite time they made their appearance. Early records and 
recent experience combine to show that this remarkable series 
is homogeneous, the work of a group of Gaulish potters, of 
whom most are known to have worked at Lezoux. There is 
at present no proof that any of them worked elsewhere, or 
that the list includes any but contemporaries; and I, at least, 
am ready to take a further step and treat them all as con- 
temporaries and neighbours. 

There are two new names and one new form (or rathervariety), 
but apart from these there is only one exception to the rules 
deduced from my former lists, Justus is already known as a 
maker of form 10, and the present series includes a specimen 
of form 9 (the larger size of form 10) with his stamp. The 
other eighteen potters whose specimens I have come across 
since January, 1907, are here found making the same forms 
as before, Ome of them, Saturninus, has examples of the 
same four forms in both lists; and another who signs cinivs 
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or CINTVS, adheres to the same three as before, The second 
list suggests that some potters specialised in one form or 
another (ATRVCIANI, OF.CAI, CAMPANI.0, CASVRIVS FE, 
CRACINA.F, MASCELLIO) but other forms by these potters may 
turn up at any moment from the Rock or elsewhere. I have 
indicated by asterisks Rock forms found elsewhere in England 
that were made and signed by the respective potters; so that 
the asterisks carry almost as much weight as the figures 
Indicating the specimens recovered from the Rock itself. The 
table cannot lay claim to completeness or finality, but merely 
marks a stage in the investigation; while the summary in 
the right hand column will show to what extent the potters 
varied their forms, That these variations should be regular, 
and that the various patterns should be rigidly copied by a 
number of potters, is to my mind cogent evidence that they 
belonged to one school and worked at the same time and 
place, The diagrams of the Rock forms have been drawn 
in each ease from actual specimens and are not imaginary 
averages, The deviations of individual pieces from the 
diagrams are, however, 80 slight that those illustrated may be 
taken as standard forms, which were required in Britain and 
ig: rel produced at Lezoux at a certain period. 

It may be noted that Saturninus made three sizes of 
one type (forma 9, 10, 11), and he, Quintus, and Materninus 
(MATERNNI.M) made both sizes of another type (forms 12, 13), 
Catianus (forms 2, 3) and Major (forms 10,11) made two 
sizes out of three, and the largest forms (1, 9) of the same 
patterns may have been also made by them (as by the potter 
who signed MAINACNI), but would be more liable to destruc- 
tion. Other potters, however, who made more than one 
form (CALETI.M, DECMI.MA, MATERNI, PATTOF, QVINTI.M 
& SATVRNINI) seem to have preferred the commonest forms 
(11, 13), which are not of the same type, but as well fitted as 
any to withstand rough treatment, whether by the shingle or 
the dredges. Their survival in such large numbers may 
therefore be as much due to their shape and solidity as to any 
special demand for these two forms. 

The novelty bearing the name of Catianus is of special 
interest, and is of a somewhat better quality than the average 
Rock specimens. The ware is a little thinner than usual, and 
the colour not quite the same, though this may be due to its 
exceptional state of preservation, the glaze being quite 
lustrous. ‘The section shows a strong resemblance to form 3, 
which Catianus also made, the only difference being in the 
rim which eonsists of a horizontal ledge instead of a bead- 
moulding, and resembles in this respect Dragendortf's No, 51, 
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STAMPED SPECIMENS FROM PUDDING-PAN Rock, GROUPED UNDER THE 
Porrers' NAMES. 
(An asterisk * denotes examples not found on the mo) 


PoTtTter's AME, 


AESTIVI.M 
ALBVCIANI 
ARICI. MA 

ATILIANI -- 
ATRYCIANI 


BELSA.ARVI -- 


OF. CAI 
CALETI.M 
CAMPANI,. 0 


CARATILLI.M .. 
CASVRIVS . FE -- 


CATIANVS 
CINTVSM .. 


CRACINA.F -- 


DECMI.MA 
GENITOR -. 
GIPPI.M -- 
IMLLINI . Mi 
IVST1. MA 
MACCALI.M 
MACRIANI 
MAINAC HI 


MAIORIS.M_ .-- 


MARCI «. 
MARTINI. M 
MASCELLIO 
MATERWNI .. 


MATERNNI.M.. 


MAMILLANI 
PATTOF 
PAVLLI.M 
PRIMANI -- 
QOVINTI.M 
SACRILLI.M 
SATVRNINI 
SEVERIANI.O.. 
SEXTI. MA 
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In the British Museum* is a somewhat smaller specimen (34 
inches in diameter) of the same variety, bearing an imperfect 
stamp ALBY... probably for ALBVCI.M. The stamp occurs 
on a dish (Dragendorff 18) in the same collection (M 1605), 
and it would seem at first sight that Catianus reproduced a 
pattern that had been introduced many years previously ; but 
an ALBVCIVS, whether he was the maker of 18 bowls or not, 
certainly stamped Rock forms 3 and 13, and worked at 
Lezoux, so that he was probably contemporary with the band 
of potters there, who made the ware found centuries later 
Pudidin -pan Rock. 

The remarkable little bowl exhibited on the last oceasion 
by Dr. Hayward isstill somewhat puzzling, the black surface 
being quite unlike the majority of Rock specimens and the 
form being evidently derived from a metal prototype. In the 
interval I have come across two parallels, one with black 
varnish (@ glagwre noire) found with a pear-shaped vase with 
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LED WARE BOWL, FUDDISG-PAN ROCK (}), WITH SIGXATUBE (+), 


similar surface and decoration in a Roman pit at Bernard, 
Vendée,t and the other, of which the colour is not stated, 
from the Allier,t that is, the Lezoux district. The latter 
discovery at any rate, supports the view that the two-handled 
black-ware bowl from the Rock came like the rest from 
Lezoux and formed part of the sume cargo. 

Another point in confirmation of their Lezoux origin is the 
occurrence, on figured specimens from that manufacturin 
centre, of the star or rosette that takes the place of the potter's 
name on two of the Rock forms (Nos. 7,8); and asa rule form 7 
has an eight-rayed star and form 8 a twelve-rayed star, but I 


* H. B. Walters, Cat, Roman Pottery, MOT49 ; 9 similar section is given in 
sora sagen siti Limes, Kastell Pfin:, Lief. xiv. pl. vi. Tassen, fig. 8, 

+ Bondry et Ballerean, Puits funcraires gailo-romaing du Bernard ( Vendée), 
219, fig. 1; the associnted yuse is between 52 and 55 of Dragendorff's series. 

t E. Todot, Figwrioes en Argile, 57, fig. cviit. 
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have also found the latter once on form 7. The device is 
used to fill up blanks in the ground of 37 bowls, and 
there are five such examples in the National Collection.* 
Another mark that may distinguish the productions of an 
individual potter consists of two concentric rings in the centre 
of the inside just where the potter's name usually appears. 
This stamp is found occasionally on forms 1, 2, and the unique 
15, while a single ring figures quite exceptionally on form 13, 
and a ring-and-dot occurs once on form 7, So far as my 
observation goes all the eight-rayed stars were from one 
stamp and all the twelve-rayed from another; but the forms 
on which they occur never bear names, and the only eon- 
clusion to be drawn is that those impressed with the same 
rosette-stamp were moulded by the same unknown hand. 
There are a few corrections to be made in my previous 
paper which do not however affect the main conclusions. By 
a printer's error, which was overlooked 
by everyone but Professor Haverfield, . 
the width of Pudding-pan Rock was “@JUt 
piven as 1,651 yards instead of 165, but bea 
as the Rock seems to have disappeared, CAILE'WCIAT 
one measurement is about as accurate as 
the other. The same authority on Roman Britain has almost 
persuaded me to read GIPPi.M for C.IPPi.M,as the former 
name occurs in the Corpus AJ//. Other doubtful readings in 
my last list are ATRVCIAN| and CINIVS. The former can be 
tested by anyone present, as Mr. Sebastian Evans has kindly 
sent up two pieces from his collection, one stamped ALBVCIA/I 
and the other bearing a different stamp but possibly the same 
name, though I prefer to read ATRVCIANI, for which there is 
some authority.f CINIVSM must I think be read as CINTVSM, 
rhaps for CINTVSMVS, though on many examples the fourth 
etter 1s clearly without a crossbar. The adjoining hgure 
shows another mark that frequently 
occurs on one form of Rock pottery, and 
is probably for ARici MANY, Aricius or 
Ariceus being a Lezoux potter.t The connecting stroke 
between the third and fourth letters would thus seem to be 
meaningless, but was cut in the mould and is not due to mis- 
stamping. 











* H, B, Walters, Cat. Roman Pottery, Noa M 1081, 1108, 1146, 1404 have 
the petals depresead in the middle, and No. 1504 has larger petals; see 
Dechelette, 1 No. L180, 

* TRV CIANI, at Cirencester, see Proceedings, 2nd 5. xxi, 284, 

B, Walters, Cat. Roman Pottery (Britich Museum), M 1627, where the third 
fourth letters are not joined (Type 27), OCorpes, xiii, 10,010, 169, 
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Governor Pownall's so-called Roman brickwork can now in 
my opinion be satisfactorily explained. The lump weighing 
about half a hundred-weight dredged up in his brother's 
presence was probably cement-stone, no doubt covered with 
seaweed and marine growths and mistaken for Roman masonry. 
On the table isa specimen of the cement-stone dredged in quan- 
tities from the Rock, and sometimes used as ballast for the 
fishing boats, The name is derived from the fact that this 
natural formation is also used for making cement, and has 
nothing todo witha Roman building on thesite, Our Fellow, 
Mr. Harold Sands, informs me that the same stone occurs 
further north, off Harwich and Orford on the east coast, and is 
used for the same purposes. Governor Pownall was no doubt 
misled by the diseovery of Roman roofing tiles among the red 
ware vessels, but specimens both of the rectangular tequler 
and semi-cylindrical imbrices I have seen from the Rock have 
apparently never been used and were no doubt included in 
the cargo from some Gaulish port. Such heavy objects as the 
large flat tiles would not easily be shifted bY natural agencies 
or by dredging far from the spot where they sank, and the 
importance of locating that spot has been insisted on by the 
diver. 

The compilation of a list of other potters who made forms 
represented on the Rock will be of service m two respects. It 
will minimize the chance of error in estimating the date of 
the Rock pieces by utilizing extrinsic evidence of date; and as 
the Rock date is more and more closely determined, the dates 
of potters who made the same forms, but are not otherwise 
placed in the series, may hla: Gee fixed. A theory 
that satisties all conditions can hardly be anything but true, 
and further research in museums containing plain red ware 
will Erman go far towards placing the various types in 
chronological order. In the following list the place of manu- 
facture 1s added where known (La Graufesenque, Montana, 
Lezoux and Rheinzabern), and the type of vessel (Dragen- 
dortf's series) is added when any potter is known to have 
made other than Rock forms. 


NoTe.—Since this paper was written, all the potters’ Dames found on the Kock 
have been identified in the MS. list of the Plieque collection from Leroux, to 
which access was kindly permitted by M. Salomon Reinach, Curator of St. 
Germain Museum. 
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List of Porrers’ Marks on Forms smMILAR TO THOSE FROM 
Pouppinc-?ran Rock, AND APPROXIMATELY CONTEMPORARY. 


Form 1. 
Reading (Silehester’. 
ATRVolKF GENIALIS .M Kier. REGALIS. F (ter aetth 
Form 2. 

Hritish Museum. Cambridge Misewm., 
BELINICCI Coc! . OFIC i raf 
PINTIL 

Form 3. 
British Museum. 
ADYVOCIS!, OF aries, §=6CINN DAMIANI. M 
BORILLI . OF Tie, CINNAMIM Hafie. | ELVILLI 
CENSORINI 7 Ler. 
Reading (Silchester). Coerwent, 
ALBVCINA | 50,27 es, TITVRONIS 
ALBYCI .OF a 
Form 9. 
British Musewm, Reading (Silchester). Caerwent, 
OF . CELS! ABBOF C.O.8.A Milt 
BORILLI . OFF a7 ier. : 
CINTVSMVSF Let. Devizes, 
MALLEDYV .F AETERWNI 
Form 10. 

British Musewm. Reading (Silchester). Cuerwent, 
_IPPI.M CINTYVSMYSF fe. ALB. MAS 2 Grany, 
ROPPVS DESTER. F POTITINI. M 

DIVICATVS 

ELVI nyt ; Colchester. 

HABILISI stint aéab a 

POTTACI PATRICIM trrmom 
VOL. XXII, 2 F 


British Musewm. 


CARLAINVS Ler. 
CINTVSMIX Ler. 
CLEMENS 

DIVICATI.M 
SACER! . OF 
SACERO.M 
SACRI. M 


P aT ier. 
SV¥LPICIA/I : 


Reading (Silehester). 


ALBI. MA ae 
ALBVS .F ; 
AVITI. MA firme, 
BELINICI 

BORILLI . OF St kez, 
CARVSSA 

CINTVSMF Let. 
CINTVSMIM her. 
DOVIICCVS 0, 37 ies. 
HABILISM 

LOCCINVSF 


British Musewm, 


CARATI. M 
CONSTAS F 
DIVICATIM 
DIVICIM 
GEMINI Err. 
LATAEVS FEC hrimz. 
PECVLIARIS . F 
PRID. FEC 
PRIMVLI 
REGINIM 
RESTVTVS 
TANCONVS F 
TITTIVS 
VESPONI 
VIRONI . OF 


heist. 


hrbar. 
hetns. 


Reading (Silchester), 
ADINIECTI KA 
ATTILLI. KA 
BANOL. VCCI 
BASSINIM 
BORILLI . OF 


dMfent. 
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Form 11. 


MARCELLIIAI 
MARTIALIS 
MARTIOM 
POTITINIM 
REGINIM 
RITOGENIM 
SACEROM 
SENILA.M 


Geren 


RAcine. 


Caerwent, 


ALBYVC! 
ATTIVS . FE 
CERIALINA 
MALLVRO.,F 
MARTIN 
MICCIO FECIT 
PATERCLINI 
PATERCLINVS , FE 
POTITINI . M 
PRISC ,1.M. 
OVADRATI 
OVARTIMS 


Sh OF Bes. 
ay fer, 


Allie. 


a7 Lee. 


Form 12, 
CADCA . TIF 
CAMB, M 
CARVSSAPF 
CATASEXTVSF 
CAVPANY 
CELS\VANI . M 
CRACVNA , F 
ILLIOMARI 
LVPPA 
MAMI 
MAXAMI. M 
MxXIMI 
MEDDICANVS 
MOSSIF 
PATERAT 
OF. PRIMI 
REBVRRI , OF 
RIIGALISM 
SASAMI, M 
SENILA . M 
SENNIVS F 
SERVILLM 
TAVRICIM 
TIBER!. M 
VERECVNDI 


2) Ler, 


fer, 
RD iran’. 


hermit 


fT Ler, 


[1909, 
(SEC)VNDINI = liter and 
SEAERIN Cran. 
SILVINI . OF rr 
STAISMS F 


(THTVRONIS OF 


Corbridge (Shop). 


PATERCLINI 
SEDATIANI 


Colchester. 


GENETII. M 
MALLEDY. F 
PATERCLINIOF 
SVOBINEDOIF 


Devizes. 
ALBYVC! 


PRISCIM aT Lez, 


VICTOR ,F a7. 


VINDIM 


VITALISMA oF raf, 


Caerwent, 


ATTILLIM 
BVRRI OF 
CATVLLIM 
ESC . VSI aT. 
MARITYM 

MV TVLLIM 

FREDITI 

SA BINIOF 29, 20 Gray, at Ler, 
SATONO.M 
SEDATI.M 

SOlMNLLIM 

VAGIRV 


Corbridge (Shop), 


IVA Rhetaes. 
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Colchester. 


ASIATICIMA 


AVENTINIM oT Lez. 


British Musewm, 


CAMBYVS F 
CARVSSA 
CIRRI M 
GIMMT . 
TAVRICVS 


Reading (Silehester). 
ADVOCISI . OQ 0, 7 Ler. 


APAICIISI 

ALBINIM ran. 
ARICIMA 

ASIATICIM 

ATTICI. M rang’. 


BORILL! . OFFIC af Ler. 
BYCC.ILL.IM 

CETI (CETTVS £2) 
CINTVSM Ler. 
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Form 12—eontinuea. 


CABIAVS . F 
CAMBI 
COMPRINAIM 
ILLIOMARI 
INTONIVS 


29 irr. 





Form 13. 


CINTVSMIX Lez. 
DIVICATIM 

ESCYsSIM a. 
ILLIANT. M 

LYCANI. M 

MIAMI, 

MAT WLI 

RESTITVWT|. M Rhein, 
RVFEVS . F f Gran and Mont. 
SACIRV (reversed) 
TRIicivsl 


Caerwent. 


ATTILLIM 
cocvs 
CRACIS A 
MARTIM 
MICCIONI 


Moni. 
2) Gran 


ee a 





Form 14. 
British Musewm. Reading (Silchester). 
MERCATOR. M a sas ALBVCI|,. OF) , tf Lez. 
PAVLLANIM 
SANVILLI . MA Caerwent 
SENILA.M GENIALIS . FEC] ftietu:. 
AAA Pi 
Form 16. 
British Musewm. 
ALBVC Jil! (ALBVCIVS 


0, a7 fet,) 
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MERCA 
SABINIM ker. 
SVOBNEDOF 
TETTARO 
SACIRAPO 
SA/TLANIM 
VIIGISOM 
ALBILLI freerrand ) 

Colchester. 

ALBILLI (reverand ] 
PIStTILL! . WM 


SECVNDINI Alier t Baetuz. 
Devizes. 


REBYRRI . OFF 


Cambridge Museum. 


CONSTAS .F RAckne. 


Reading (Silchester). 
ADVOCIS.M ®, a7 Ler, 
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To the three Rock stamps that occur elsewhere on 37 bowls 
(CALETI. M, PAVLLI.M and SATVRNINI) may now be added 
VSTi, that mark occurring on a figured bowl in the British 
Museum (Cut, M 1475). There are also two stamps, MARCI and 
MATERNI, that have been found at Lezoux itself on moulds for 

roducing the figures to be applied to third-century vases; and 
it will be noticed that no Rock stamp occurs both on 37 bowls 
(or moulds for the same) and on moulds for applied ware. I 
would suggest as an explanation that those potters who made 
87 bowls early in their eareer had ceased work before the 
applied ware was introduced into the Lezoux workshops. 

On the last occasion I noticed the absence of Dragendorifs 
type 27 from the Rock series, and the proportionately long 
vogue of barbotine or slip decoration, which is sometimes 
found on Rock forms 4, 5, 6. Though this form of decoration 
was adopted as early as the reign of Tiberims (14-37, a.p.)* 
it mainly dates from the latter part of the second century, 
and was used to fill in the background of ‘applied’ vases in 
the early part of the third. 

There is one disturbing element to which the attention of 
the Society has been drawn on more than one occasion ; but I- 
may be pardoned for referring to it once more, if only to 
eseape the charge of running away, The pottery shop at 
Corbridge that was burnt down at a time when pottery 
closely resembling that from the Rock was on sale there, is 
still a problem, the diffieulty being to reconcile the stamps 
which are in second-century characters with the fourth-century 
eoins found among the broken pottery and supposed to have 
come from the shop till, It is this supposition with regard to 
the coins that has caused a great deal of discussion, but it 
rests on insufficient evidence. An archmologist in whose 
neumen and experience I have much confidence assured me 
recently in this room that the coins were much more likely to 
be from a hoard subsequently deposited on the site of the 
shop and eventually seattered by the plough. It is con- 
ceivable that the till, which would be above,the floor, and 
therefore remain ata higher level than the fallen pottery, was 
itself broken into by the plough and its contents seattered ; 
but in view of the potters’ stamps the other theory is to my 
mind preferable, and the Rock pottery need not therefore be 
assigned to about 340 a.p. Diffieult as it is to explain certain 
associations for which there is evidence, it would be 
infinitely more disconcerting to find the same potter or even 


* In Germany it was used on black or grey ware during the second half of the 
first centory. ; 
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the same firm making red ware for two and a half centuries. 
On one side there is a vast quantity of evidence that ranks 
almost as fact: on the other a bare supposition as to the 
significance of scattered coins. 

This leads me to a few remarks on the probable duration of 
the types of red ware found on the Rock and in the pottery- 
shop at Corbridge. According to the recognized authorities, 
whose names I need not repeat, the vogue of certain pottery 
types can be dated within a few years. For instance, Dragen- 
dortf's 29 bowls were in fashion between 20 and 70 A.D, just 
half a century. Bowls of type 30 began about 50 4.p., and 
were produced till about the year 100, another period of 
years, though specimens with lower sides probably con- 
tinued for another 20 years. Type 37 was introduced about 
60-70 a.p., and was by far the commonest form of figured 
bowl, at least in the Lezoux factories, which started about 
that date. Now a 37 bowl is included in the series from the 
Corbridge pottery-shop; and though I am willing to allow 
about a century, twice the life of types 29 and 30, to these 
bowls, I cannot believe that they were being produced at 
Lezoux or elsewhere down to 340 4.p, Theacceptance of this 
date would imply a fixity of form that is contrary to all our 
experience of the red ware factories; and on that hypothesis 
the output of 37 bowls should have been more than five times 
that of either 29 or 30. The proportion of figured ware from 
the Corbridge pottery-shop does not indicate that this was 
the condition of the market. 

Another reference* that may prove useful in this connec- 
tion is to the Report on the Roman Fort of Pfinz in the 
Taunus, north of Wiesbaden, on the German Limes or frontier 
defenee constructed by the Romans late in the first century of 
our era, <A sketch is given of the complete specimens found 
together with fragments in an ancient cellar within the 
Roman area, and there is no reason to doubt that the whole 
find belonged to one date. The types illustrated are Dragen- 
dortf's 33 (in two sizes corresponding to the Rock forms 12 
and 13), a figured bowl of 37 type, and a 32 bowl. The ecollo- 
cation is interesting as showing the probable overlap of types 
37 and 32, the latter being characteristic of the German 
factories and generally regarded as a late invention, probably 
about 150 A.p. It is rarely found in Gaul and not common in 
England, though Mr. Walters includes several fragments in 
his eatalogue of Roman pottery in the British Museum; and 


* Der Obergermanisch-ractische Limes, Austell Alteburg-Heftrich, Lief, 
xxii, 12. 
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its absenea from the Rock (down to the present) is in favour 
of a Gaulish and not German origin for that series. 

In his monumental work on figured vases, M. Deéchelette 
has produced evidence that the Lezoux factories were 
destroyed by the Alemanni im 259 4.D.; and even if they 
were ever restarted, it is improbable that just the same forms 
as before were produced, nor can we suppose that the same 

tters resumed work. It is therefore fairly certain that 

woux flourished from about 60-250 a.p., something under 
two centuries, a period that seems to me ample to account for 
the comparative abundance of figured 37 bowls. It will, 
however, be allowed, I imagine, that at least in the case of 
Lezoux, the large figured bowls were not manufactured to 
such an extent as the plain ware; and the Rock series has led 
me to the conclusion that the figured vases ceased many years 
before the factories were destroyed, and that plain ware oy 
was produced over a certain period, It is generally admitted, 
I believe, that Déchelette is right in assigning the cut-glass 
patterns and ‘applied’ designs to the early years of the third 
century, and as neither occurs on the Rock, it seems reasonable 
to place that large series (now numbering over 280 speci- 
mens) before the end of the second century and yet late 
enough to allow time for the figured ware to pass out of 
fashion. A century should be long enough for even a 
Romanized Briton to tire of 37 bowls, and it is unlikely that 
figured bowls had a very long life after the demand had 
ceased. Red ware found in Anglo-Saxon graves had probably 
been looted from Roman graves or found on the sites of villas 
by the invaders, and regarded as curiosities, Such vessels 
could not have remained intact above ground for four hundred 
years. 
™ The discovery at Beachamwell, Norfolk, of a bowl of Rock 
form 12 contamming a number of denarii deposited about 175 
A.D. is good evidence of date, though the bowl may have been 
manufactured a few years before the coms were deposited. 
My conviction therefore remains unshaken that there was a 
wreck on Pudding-pan Rock between 160 and 190 a.p. of a 
boat laden with en red ware, roofing-tiles, and a few black- 
varnished vases from the Lezoux factories; that the figured 
vases had by that date ceased to be made, at any rate in 
Lezoux ; and that the applied and cut-glass patterns had not 
yet been introduced to give a final fillip to the principal 
industry of the Arverni. Iam aware that not one of these 
statements can be precisely proved at the present moment, 


* References are given in Proceedings, xxi. 2), 
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but the meeting has probably had already too much of the 
statistics on which these conclusions are based, and I look to 
the future to narrow the date down perhaps to a decade and 
so enable us to introduce some order into the mass of plain 
red ware fragments already excavated from our soil.” 


Mr, F. J. Sparsuort, in illustration of the paper, exhibited, 
through Mr. Reginald Smith, ten pieces of red ware from 
Pudding-pan Rock, Herne Bay, together with three neolithic 
flint iapiomenta and a specimen of “cement-stone” from the 
same site. Dr. J. W. Haywarp, Mr. C. Warner, and Mr. 
Srpastian Evans also exhibited red ware vessels from the 
Rock. Three pottery fragments recovered by diving on the 
same site were exhibited by a number of subseribers. 


Professor Gow.anp considered the flint implements of 
familiar form, one especially being like some found by 
himself at Stonehenge ; others were found by Canon Green- 
well at Grimes Graves, near Brandon, Suffolk. Hence the 
date appeared to be late, and not yaag Sp the neolithie period, 
though there was no certainty as to the date of the examples 
quoted. Chemists were not at present agreed as to the 
eauses of patination and staining of flints; the colour was 
no doubt due to the existence of iron in the stone, but 
the conditions under which ferrous oxide changed into ferric 
oxide (red colour) were quite unknown. He agreed that a 
number of contemporary potters at Lezoux made the speci- 
mens exhibited, but they probably had kilns in common, as 
in modern Japan, where the potters of a village worked in 
their own houses, and fired a kiln as soon as it was filled. In 
this way forty or fifty potters could be served by four or five 
kilns. The diving operations were hampered by want of 
time and the uncertain location of the Rock, but the paper 
was useful in other respects. 


Mr. H. B. Watrers was inclined to be seeptical with regard 
to M. Déchelette’s dating of the ovoid vases with decoration 
in relief, and would prefer to inelude them in the second 
century, barbotine appearing as early as the first century. 
The decline from the Arretine types, which imitated metal 
vessels of the Augustan period, was due to provincial taste 
and wholesale production, The Gallo-Roman red ware was 

uced over a period of 150 years by about 2,000 potters, 
‘lly half that number working at Lezoux, It was high time 
that the potters’ lists given in the Corpua, vols. vii. and xiiL., 
should be brought up to date, and some organized attempt 
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made to catalogue the signed specimens found in Britain. 
The Pudding-pan Rock series might serve as a nucleus for the 
plain ware, and associated objects giving evidence of date 
should be carefully noted. 


F. G. Hintos Price, Esq., Director, exhibited a Homan 
dish of bronze found in the Thames near Walton (see plate), 
on which Mr, Reginald Smith has kindly supplied the follow- 
ing notes : 


«The vessel is what is generally called a patera or shallow 
dish, with two rigid handles rising at an angle from the rim. 
The bowl is extremely thin, and must have been beaten out 
with extreme skill and wager g and then smoothed by friction. 
Exeept for a few pinholes, it is in perfect condition, and has 
attached to it a heavy foot-rim of cast bronze, enclosing the 
raised concentric rings frequently found on various sacrificial 
vessels of this period. The rim is thicker than the body and 
is turned inwards to form a horizontal lip; in this, as in other 
respects, it resembles a fragmentary specimen in the Guildhall 
Museum that was found with one of a slightly different 
design in Nicholas Lane, City of London, 1892. 

Bronze vessels of this fine quality are rarely found in Britain 
or the north of Europe, though plentiful in Italy, The 
eceurrence of similar specimens at Pompeti shows that they 
were in use before 79 A.p., when that town was destroyed ; 
and if this type is to be referred in the main to the firat 
century of our era, it is easy to account for its rarity at the 
extremity of the Roman Empire and beyond. One has been 
found near Freden, Alfeld, Hildesheim,* in North Germany, 
and another is published from Denmark + and assigned to the 
early Iron Age of that country, which would inelude the first 
century. The Nicholas Lane pair can be approximately dated 
by the associated pottery, one piece being part of a dish of 
fine Gaulish redware, of type 20 in Dragendorff's series | and 
dating from the latter half of the first century. Another red- 
ware fragment in this find belongs to Dragendorffs type 24, 
with ‘engine-turning’ round the lip, also fragments of ty] 
29 and 18 with pillar-moulded glass and the upper part Sy 


* H. Willers, Neue Catersuchungen fiber die roémiache Hroace-industrie ton 
Capua wad ton Nieder-Germanien, 26, pl. iil. fig. 4. 

Mémoires de la Societé des Antiquaires du Nord, 1800-5, 202, 

t The round moulding within, in the angle between the side and bottom, 
recalls a form foond at Hofheim in the Tannos, dated between 40-00 A.p., but 
the London piece i# a simplified and somewhat later example (danalen des 
Fereina fir Nassauiseche Atterinmakonde, xxxiv, (1904), pl. vi. fig. 2). Com- 
pare Group 68 in the collection of Roman pottery at Colchester Museum, 
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pottery jug. The Thames bow] has a diameter of 13 inches 
and is 3 inches in height, while the bowl most like it at the 
Guildhall is about 14} inches across and 3] inches high. 
‘The Nicholas Lane find has not the appearance of a burial, 
buat rather that of a deposit of saorifioial vessels, and the site 
(between Lombard Street and King William eiseee) is not a 
likely one for interments, being in the heart o Roman 
London, It is much more likely that rare and costly vessels 
of this description belonged to a temple on or near the site, 
and in illustration of this theory another find in the locality 
may be mentioned, though the vessels are not of the same 
type as that illustrated. They are now in the British Museum 
and are of silver, one being a patera with central boss and 
eylindrical handle, the other a jug, evidently belonging 
together. They were found deep in the ground near an ol 
wall in St. Benet's Place, near the junction of Gracechurch 
Street and Eastcheap, and therefore not more than a furlong 
from Nicholas Lane, 

Little is known of the history of this bronze, which has 
been presented to the British oy Abia by Mr. Hilton Price. 
It was at one time in the collection of Mr. Isaac Faleke, who 
resided at Chertsey, and it is said to have been found in the 
Thames at some point between Walton and Chertsey. It may 
be mentioned that between those points lies Weybridge, where 
a remarkable bronze bucket of the Hallstatt period, also in 
the National Collection, was recently found and published by 
the Society.” 


Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communica- 
tions and exhibitions. 


Thursday, 25th February, 1200. 
Sir EDWARD WILLIAM BRABROOK, C.B,, 


Vice-President, in the Chair. 
The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors: 


From George Macmillan, Esq. :—The Olympian Council House and Council, By 
Lonis Dyer. Svo, np. TX. 


From the Author :—Report on the Explorations on Lansiown, May, June, and 
September, 1908, By Thomas S Bush. Svo, Bath, nd. 
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From the Author -—The Chorch of Worth, in Saasex, Notes on ite architectural 
history. By W.P. 0. Stebbing. 4to, Broud Campden, 1908. 


From the Royal Archwological Institute :—Der Psalter Erabiechof Egberts von 
Trier Codex Gertrudianns, in Cividale, 4to, Treves, 1901. 


The following were admitted Fellows: 
Harold Owen Bodvel-Roberts, Esq, 


Sir William Edward Davidson, K.C.MLG., C.B, M.A., 
KC, 


W. H. Sr. Joun Hore, Esq., M.A., Assistant Secretary, 
read the following notes on recent excavations in the cloister 
of Durham Abbey: 

“In June, 1903, a paper was communicated to the Society 
by Canon J, T. Fowler and myself on recent discoveries in the 
eloister of Durham Abbey, which was subsequently printed in 
Archaeologua.* | 

The diseoveries made were the result of a search for the 
‘laver’ or conduit which is deseribed in Hites as being in the 
sixteenth century ‘ over against y" fraterhouse dour,’ and they 
consisted of the foundations of an octagonal building over the 
conduit in question, with channels for the leaden water pine 
It may, however, be remembered that there were also found, 
beneath those of the thirteenth-century octagonal structure, 
the remains of an earlier conduit of Norman date, which had 
evidently stood in the angle of a cloister of smaller dimensions 
than that now existing. It is with certain points concerning 
this earlier cloister, and some interesting questions arising 
from them, that I propose to deal in the present paper. 

Tt has long been noticed that a section of walling on the 
east side of the present cloister, extending southwards from 
the chapter-house to the cloister angle, and still containing 
the origmal doorway of the staircase up to the first dorter, is 
obviously of earlier date than the chapter-house itself, and 
that it belongs to a range of buildings forming part of the 
present deanery. With this is connected the vaulted pomee 
or entry into the cloister from the outer court, and the con- 
temporary vaulted undereroft of the old frater, which form 
the greater part of the substructure of the range of buildings 
on the south side of the cloister. | 

Tt has already been pointed out that the Norman conduit 
house stood in the angle of the cloister to which it belonged, 
and during the former excavations the garth wall forming its 
western side was traced northwards for a considerable 
distance. Now if, as seems to have been the ease, the Norman 


" Vol, will, 457-4100, 
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conduit house was square, its southern limit would coincide 
almost exactly with that of the present cloister garth, and 
therefore the width of the first cloister alleys was the same as 
the present, ie. about 16 feet. If this mterval be laid down 
on the plan it will be seen that there remains westwards, 
between it and the existing western range, a strip wide 
enough to have contained a building forming the western 
range of the older cloister. Moreover, the actual bonding of 
the east side of this can still be seen just to the west of the 
resent library door (which occupies the place of the old 
Hater door), and there are grounds for believing that 
the lower part of the east wall of the existing western range 
was originally the west wall of the other range. It is built 
throughout of rudely coursed rubble, like the wall south of 
the chapter-house, and both are in marked contrast with the 
regular eoursed ashlar of the church wall on the north. The 
frater wall was unfortunately eased throughout with new stone 
in the seventeenth century, when the library door was made. 

To return to the west wall. The northern end of this, for 
some 30 feet in length, is apparently of later date than the 
rest, and contains a Norman doorway to the old dorter stair 
next the church, and traces of another immediately to the 
south. 

Now the distance from the old walling on the east side of 
the cloister to the bonding mark by the library doorway is 
almost exactly 115 feet, and if a square of that be laid down 
on plan as the area of the first cloister, the two doorways in 
the west wall would be beyond it, which again suggests that 
the greater part of the wall belongs to an lise western range, 

If it be admitted that these data justify the former exia- 
tence of a cloister 115 feet square, it is clear that such a 
cloister could have had no connexion with the present church, 
which stands 30 feet away to the north. This and other 
difficulties are, I think, capable of a simple explanation. 

In the yeur 1074 Bishop Waleher bad established a monas- 
tery of Benedictine monks alongside the Saxon church of 
Jarrow, and another the following year at Monk Wearmouth. 
He was evidently minded to do the like at Durham, and the 
monk Simeon says of him that ‘in the meanwhile having laid 
the foundations about the walls of the church of Durham he 
began to build suitable buildings for a dwelling place of 
monks. But before that he could finish them he was over- 
taken by cruel death at the hands of lis own people. * 

* Interim circa parietes Donelmensis ecclesie jactis fundamentis empit aedifi- 
care babitacula monachorom habitationi congrun, Sed prinsqoam ea perficeret 
crtdeli aaorum manibos morte preventus est, 
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This murder of the bishop by his followers took place at 
Gateshead on 14th May, 1080. By this date therefore a begin- 
ning had been made of the first monastic buildings, 

Walcher was succeeded by William, monk of the Benedictine 
house of St. Calais, between Le Mans and Vendonne, and after- 
wards abbot of St. Vineent du Mans, who was consecrated 
bishop on 3rd January, 1080-1, 

Soon after his succession Bishop William revived the ques- 
tion of establishing a monastery at Durham, and in 1083, 
twenty-three monks were brought thither from Jarrow and 
Monk Wearmouth. Of the secular canons who then served 
the church of Durham all save one refused to adopt the 
monastic habit and were accordingly amoved. 

Although nothing more is said about Walcher’s buildings 
it is evident that they must have been finished, at any rate in 
part, for the accommodation of the Benedictine convent, over 
whom Bishop William ruled as abbot, 

The only further point to note here is that in 1088 Bishop 
William was driven from his see and remained an exile in 
Normandy for three years. During his absence, Simeon tells 
us, ‘the monks built the frater, as it is seen to-day,’ hoc 
tempore refectorium quale hodie cernitur monacht wdifica- 
verunt.* 

Inasmuch as the monks must have been using an earlier 
frater for at least five years, this building of a new one may 
be regarded as the first step towards a general enlargement 
that occurred Inter, but which does not come within the scope 
of the present paper. 

The question next arises, what was the church in relation 
to which these early monastic buildings were planned ! 
Certainly not the present structure, since that was not begun 
until 1095, after Bishop William returned from exile, and we 
are dealing with dates prior to that, The church we seek 
must therefore have been the ‘White chureh,’ as Reginald 
ealls it, no doubt from its whitewashed walls, built by Bishop 
Aldhun, and hallowed in 999. 

Of this church the monk Reginald, one of the Durham 
chroniclers, has an interesting deseription. He says: 

‘There were in the White Chureh in which [St. Cuthbert] 
had first rested, two stone towers, as those who saw 
them have told us, standing high into the air, the 
one contaming the quire, the other standing at the 
west end of the church, which were of wonderful 
size. They carried brazen pinnacles set up on top 


" BS, 74, i. 128. 
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which aroused both the amazement of all men and 
any amount of admiration; whence they thought 
that a work of like structure could nowhere have 
been wrought before; because that in the neighbour- 
ing borders of the nearest region all things needful 
could in no wise be found in one place in like 
manner, 


Now a church of the end of the tenth century with two 
towers must have belonged to a type of which we fortunately 
know something from existing examples. Such a church is 
recorded to have been built at Ramsey in 969, and the late 
Mr. Micklethwaite pointed out in his important paper on 
‘Something about Saxon church building, published in The 
Archaeological Jowrnal for December, 1896, that two note- 
worthy churches, each with a middle and a western tower, 
could be seen on the Castle Hill at Dover, and at Deer- 
hurst. The latter is much smaller than Aldhun’s church is 
likely to have been, and the Dover church has for ita western 
tower the semi-detached Roman lighthouse. Otherwise it 
is of decent size, and as it is complete as to its plan, it may 
be taken as a model of what Aldhun’s church may have 
been. The church consists of a short square-ended presbytery, 
and middle tower with small square transeptal chapels north 
and south of it, and a nave of the same width as the 
tower. The tower, which is somewhat larger from east to 
west than from north to south, has wide arches towards the 
presbytery and nave, but the openings into the transepts 
were probably originally little else than doorways that have 
since been widened into arches. The Roman lighthouse which 
served as the western tower stands afew feet away from the 
west wall of the nave, but not square with the church, with 
which it was connected by an oblique porch or pas 
Externally the church has a total length of 125} feet and 
a total width of 624 feet. The presbytery and the transepts 
are narrower than the nave, which has an external width of 
a4 feet. 

It has already been pointed out that the first cloister at 
Durham, if set out square, as it would be normally, cin dae 
some 30 feet short of the present church; if therefore Aldhun's 
church were slightly narrower than the Dover one, its nave 
might have just filled the interval in question. As regards 
length, the Dover church measures externally from the south 
transept to the west end 72 feet, which falls short of the 115 
feet of the Durham cloister by 45 feet. We of course do not 
know how large Aldhun’s western tower was, but if it were 
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of the same area as the middle one, a small addition to the 
length of the nave would, with the tower itself, easily extend 
the 72 feet of Dover to the 115 of Durham, and so enable 
Walcher's monastic buildings to be fitted to it. There is, how- 
ever, another way of arriving at the probable size of the 
Saxon minster at Durham. 

The remains of the old eastern range next to the present 
chapter-house have a total width of 32 feet, and as this 
range no doubt abutted on the south transept of Aldhun’s 
ehureh, we are justified in assuming that the latter was at 
least as wide, and probably therefore that all the four limbs 
of the Saxon church were of equal width. A parallel instance 
of this, also of late Saxon date, fortunately exists not far from 
Durham itself, at Norton, and here the original transepts are 
entered from the crossing by arches of full span. The east 
and west arches were no doubt identical, but have suffered 
alteration. There can accordingly be no impropriety in sug- 
gesting that the arches of Aldhun’s middle tower were all of 
equal height and opening. The Norton transepts, like those 
at Dover, are square in plan, but the Durham transepts were 
probably « little longer than wide, and for this reason. 

It will be seen on reference to the plan of the present church 
and buildings, that the chapter-house, which was finished 
under Bishop Geoffrey Rufus shortly before 1140, does not 
oceupy the middle of the east side of the existing cloister, 
as it normally should, but is exactly in the middle of the east 
side of the first cloister. This is so suggestive of its being an 
enlargement of an older chapter-house on the same site, that 
I have ventured to indiente one in that position, and I have 
limited it on the east where a patch of old foundation was 
diseovered during the excavations on the site of the destroyed 
eastern half of Bishop Geoffrey's chapter-house in 1874. 

If Walcher's chapter-house were of the same width as 
Geoffrey's externally it would come so close tothe gable end of 
Aldhun’s transept that if that was square in plan there 
would be a useless interval between them of only 5 feet. 
Were, however, this length added to the transept its south 
wall would help to form one side of the chapter-house, and 
Aldhun's church would gain in dignity by the increased 
length of its limbs. 


* Se" An Account of Excavations made on the site of the nae a of 
Durham Cathedral im 1874, the Rev. J. T. Fowler, M.A, F.8.A., Local 
Secretary for Durham,” in Archarcelogia, xiv. 385-404. Dr, Greenwell tells me 
he has reasons for believing that the chapter-house was originally Flombard's 
work, and that remains of it exist. He also points ont that the chapter-house 
was certainly begun and carried forward before Bishop Gooffrey’s time. 
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How the Saxon minster was dealt with westwards it is 
diffienlt to say. ‘The cloister attached to it shows that it was 
of unusual length, and it conceivably may have contained the 
115 feet and had its western tower beyond that. But the 
tower may also have been within that length, and have served 
as a porch with entrances from without on the north and 
from the eloister on the south, and possibly on the west as 
well. It would thus have formed an imposing vestibule to 
the church. That it was of equal bulk to the middle tower 
may perhaps be inferred from Reginald’s description, which 
does not suggest that the western one was the smaller, as at 
Ramsey and Jeerhurst. | 

During the visit of the Royal Archmological Institute to 
Durham in July of last year I had an opportunity of 
examining the monastie buildings with reference to their 
relation to the Saxon church, and I then noticed that there 
was a hitherto unnoticed break in the levels of the plinths on 
the west side of the south transept, at the point where the 
great stair turret at the angle of the transept projects into the 
cloister. 

This point is so nearly 115 feet from the southern limit of 
the cloister as to suggest that the difference of level might be 
due to a pause in the work through the turret having been 
built up against the wall of Aldhun’s church on the same 
line. There is, however, nothing else above ground to confirm 
this beyond some irregular coursing inside the church, and the 
only question was whether any foundations could be found 
by excavation. The hope of finding these was not very great, 
since Simeon explicitly says that Bishop William, in the 98th 

ear since its foundation by Aldhun, ordered his church to 
pe destroyed, and that in the following year (i.¢. 1093) having 
laid the foundations he began to build another of nobler and 
larger work. 

Since the question could only be tested by excavation, I 
made a fara application to the Dean and Chapter for per- 
mission to take u rts of the cloister floor for the purpose. 
The Chapter, with their usual readiness to assist archwological 
investigations, most kindly gave me the necessary leave, and 
on Monday, 15th February, I was able to begin work with 
four men who were placed at my disposal under the direction 
of Mr, Brown, the obliging clerk of the works. 

The cloister alleys were paved throughout with slabs of 
Yorkshire stone, 2 feet square, laid diagonally, apparently in 
the early part of the eighteenth century, when the cloister 
seems to have undergone a drastic ‘ restoration.’ 

Our Fellow, Mr. G Hodgson Fowler, whose kind help as 
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surveyor to the Chapter I must also acknowledge, had pre- 
icantly noticed the peculiar construction of this floor, which 
is laid on sleeper walls of brickwork, four or more courses 
high, built lattice-fashion in plan so as to leave a hollow space 
of about 18 inches in depth Aieneath the fags. The object of 
course was to obtain a dry floor, and the stones as a matter of 
fact sweat in damp weather only at the corners and along the 
joints which are underlaid by the brickwork. To obtain this 
hetiow’ floor the ground had been excavated everywhere to 
the requisite depth. 

The flags were first taken up against the transept wall at 
its junction with the stair turret, and were found to be there 
laid upon a strong foundation of rubble faced with dressed 
stone which projected westwards 3 feet 9 inches from the 

linth of the Norman wall that stood upon it. This foun- 
Ration was bared a short distance southwards in front of the 
turret and for 17 feet northwards, but without disclosing any 
set-off or junction of a wall running westwards. 

The interspaces of the brick latticing in front of this were 
carefully probed with a bar, but nothing in the nature of 
foundations existed there, A series of holes was also made 
with the bar along the possible line of the Saxon chureh wall 
within the cloister garth, but with the same negative result 
as in the alley. | 

Another series of flags was next taken up in the bay of the 
north alley next to that contaiming the cloister doorway. Here 
a foundation similar to that against the transept was dis- 
closed beneath the Norman wall, but with a projection of 
27 inches only instead of 45. Holes were also made with a 
bar at various points across the alley. These proved that 
here the rock on which the church is built is quite close to the 
surface, and only 19 inches below the cloister level. 

Search was next made in the fourth bay of the nave aisle 
wall, Here the foundations beneath it again came into view, 
but with less projection, and it was moreover not parallel with 
the work above. More slaba were accordingly removed which 
showed that the narrow foundation stopped abruptly at § feet 
4 inches from the pilaster buttress on the east against a 
broader section of foundation resting on the rock, which was 
here only 10 inches from the floor. This wide foundation was 
also found in the next bay westwards, 

It now became evident that the foundations in question could 
not have been connected in any way with Aldhun’sehurch, and 
that they must belong to the building begun by Bishop 
William. This was clearly proved by several incontestible 
facts. In the first place, the curious break in the fourth bay 
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corresponds with a notable interruption in some of the 
courses of the ashlar stonework of the walling which stands 
upon it, both alike being due to a pause in the uilding at this 
ge point. 
he wide foundation against the transept which at first 
seems unusual may be compared with a similar foundation of 
exactly the same projection underlying the remains of Bishop 
William's great apse below the floor of the shrine-platiorm at 
the east end of the church. We also found by excavation 
outside that a like foundation exists under the south side of 
the presbytery, and a section of it actually remains open to 
view on the north side close to the junction of the presby- 
tery with the chapel of the Nine Altars, Mr. Brown has also 
exposed a similar foundation below the north wall within the 
north aisle of the presbytery. There can therefore be no 
doubt that these massive footings, which are carried down 
everywhere to the rock, are the foundations begun to be laid 
by Bishop William in 1093, on which he built up his noble 
jurch. And it is probably largely due to the bishop's care 
in securing such strong foundations that his building has so 
largely escaped those later reconstructions which were so 
often due to the failure of earlier works. 

To return to the Saxon minster, although the recent 
investigations may be taken to have established definitely 
that no remains of it may be hdped for outside the present 
church, the questions as to its probable site and to some 
extent its size still remain unaffected. It would have been a 
great satisfaction to have found something along the sug- 
gested lines of its walls, but in default of this we must be 
content to point to the remains of the early monastic buildings 
as furnishing strong probability that Aldhun’s White Chureh 
was the one to which they were attached, and in regard to 
which they were planned. In any case they are amongst the 
very earliest monastic buildings now existing in this eountry.” 


The SECRETARY congratulated the author on the logical 
scheme of his paper. With the exception of Peterborough 
there were no remains in England of a pre-Conquest church of 
the first rank; and Peterborough was much earlier than the 
smaller Saxon churches, of which the plans were exhibited. 
Of these Norton alone showed an accurate cruciform plan 
with the transepts of the same width as the chancel and a 
central tower on four equal arches. It was clear from 
the Historia Rameseiensis that Ramsey was a perfectly 
developed cruciform church with a tower on four fis oe 
arches, and also a western tower. Deerhurst represented an 

VOL. XXIL. 2 G 
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earlier tradition with wide arches east and west (the latter 
now destroyed), but no arches of corresponding size opening 
into the transepts. Stanton Lacy was probably a very late 
Saxon church, showing a bye-development, without any 
evidence of a central tower; in this it resembled Worth. 
The Saxon ehurch at Durham was ex hypothesi perfectly 
cruciform, and might rank as the third ascertained example, 
others being Ramsey (969) and Norton, If the dimensions 
of the Saxon cloister as indicated by the chapter-house were 
accepted, we had for the first time a clue to the arrangements 
of a cloister of that period. 


Mr. J. G. Woop asked what evidence there was of the 
north wall of the Saxon church, from which to deduce the 
width of the nave. Did the north wall extend into the area 
of the Norman church? The Saxon presbytery might have 
been narrower and not so symmetrical as shown on the plan. 
He saw no reason why the original church should not have 
been much wider, if the Saxon work was removed before the 
Norman work was begun. 


Mr. Hore replied that the breadth of the old work to 
thie south of the chapter-house was sufficient indication of 
the width of the Saxon transepts, and this agreed well with 
the church in Dover Castle, where the nave was of the same 
width as the transepts. 


Professor HAVERFIELD, M.A., LL.D., F.S.A., communicated 
the following note on a detail in the architecture of Christ 
Church, Oxford : 


“7 wish in the following note, first, to make a brief commu- 
nication as Local Secretary, and then to offer an architectural 
suggestion. Both concern the same Oxford building, the west 
front of Christ Church, which overlooks St. Aldate’s. 

(1) This west front is one of the finest sixteenth-century 
facades in the world. When, therefore, it lately reached the 
inevitable period of refacing, important and delicate interests 
were at stake. ‘The repair of an ordinary old building matters 
little in comparison with this. If the Clarendon Building in 
Broad Street needs refacing, as it has lately done, no one 
need trouble much. It was destined by Vanbrugh and finished 
in 1713; its restoration affects the finance rather than the art 
or the archeology of the University. But in respect to the 
west front of Christ Church it is not superfluous that Ishould 
report to. the Society that the work has been entrusted to 
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Mr. W. D. Carée, and that (so far as I can judge) both he and 
the Governing Body of the House are showing yh regard 
for architectural and archeological requirements. Une eee 
feel sure both that the architectural details of the stonewor 
will be truly reproduced, and that the genuine antiquity of 
the exterior will suffer as little damage as possible from the 
necessary insertion of new stone. In respect to the stone, I 
may mention that the Governing Body, with the assistance of 
Mr, H. B. Baker, D.Sc, has made some interesting cheimical 
experiments into the durability of various stones in the 
modern Oxford atmosphere. The conclusion is that Doulting 
stone from the Chillinge bed is by no means so well suited as 
had been supposed, and that the best available material is 
probably Clipsham stone.* The Christ Church authorities 
will have presently to deal with the exterior stonework of 
the cathedral, and I think we may regard the prospect with- 
out uneasiness. 

(2) I desire, secondly, to revive an old question respecting 
the history of this facade, As it stands, with its central gate- 
way flanked by projecting turrets and its two great bastions 
at its north and south ends, it seems to form an indivisible 
whole, We should naturally date it, in its entirety, from the 
time when Wolsey laid out the great quadrangle of Cardinal 
College (as he wished to call it) in 1525-8, and we should 
suppose the whole front to be Wolsey’s work. But there is 
evidence, partly well known and he unpublished, that the 
north bastion, and some of the adjoining rooms south of it, 
were constructed later than the main part of the facade. 
Seventy years ago Dr. James Ingram, in his Memorials of 
Oxford, issued in 1837, records diseoveries made in 1534: 

‘From the alteration of rooms on the ground-floor of the 
western side of the great quadrangle in No. 7 
(where formerly was the common room for masters 





* As this matter has some practical interest, 1 may add details in o footnote, 
Dr. Baker tells me thut he was led to the enquiry by noting that some battle- 
ments at Christ Church, restored 30 years ago in Doulting stone from the Chillinge 
bed, had become rotten, while some Bodleian battlements of Clipsham stone ond 
of equal age were as good as new, acoumney procured blocks of each stone, 
1 foot square, and tested them in his Isboratory. He found the ing 
(Chillinge) stone very permeable to water, ami the wel stone, when exposed ito 
cold equivalent to only five degrees of frost, split at once ; Clipsham stone on the 
contrary was far less permeable, and the wet stone waa unaffected by 25 degrees 
of frost. In Oxford, as the meteorological churts show, hard frosts very often 
eaddenty follow on very wet weather, and nccordingly the Doulting (Chillinge) 
xtone ia unsuited to it, In general, hard frosts follow dry spells of weather, 
and where that is the ease Doulting stone may be used. Clipsham stone has a 
very fine grain and contains wate only (a4 it were) in capillary tubes, and under 
Roe cincumste “a Welter will not freeze except when tX% to an almost un- 
heard of degree of frost. 
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of arts), in Sept, 1832, we were accidentally enabled 
to see exactly how far Wolsey proceeded in erecting 
the western side of that square.—At three arches or 
divisions from the northern extremity, a cross wall 
was exposed to view, in which is a window of cut 
stone, with remnants of the frame which once filled 
it; this window is of an oblong form, and has a 
stone munnion in the centre, Over it runs a cornice, 
the entire breadth of the building, which shows 
abundant signs of its having been for many years 
exposed to the weather, The junction of the new 
work with the old may be distinctly perceived in 
the upper story by a person standing on the terrace, 
in the different size, colour, and state of preservation, 
of the stones; and the last doorway of Wolsey’s 
architecture is here clearly seen, as well as the first 
of bishop Fell's.’ * 


This was mainly on the ground-floor, Sixty years later 
further discoveries were made on the first-floor, It was 
necessary in 1895 to make a doorway between two sets of 
rooms, which were then thrown into one for the use of the 
eensor. The partition wall was found to be 3! feet thick, 
almost exactly the thickness of the outer walls in the same 
place, and extraordinarily strong, and at one point in it the 
masons uncovered the remains, about two-thirds perfect, of a 
two-light rectangular window, with its outlook to the north, 
It is an ordinary sixteenth-century window, differing from 
other windows near it only in having no cusps, and much like 
many Oxford windows dating from 1500-1550, It was pre- 
served intact, and, as it has not been published, I exhibit a view 
to-night. The wall in which it occurs is the wall mentioned 
by Ingram in the extract just quoted. Further, in the long 
vacation of 1900 it was necessary to fierce another doorway 
through another part of this wall on the same floor. Again 
there came to light the vestiges of a window looking out 
north. It was in very bad preservation, and the builder (who 
had been inconvenienced by the preservation of the window 
found in 1895) cleared the second one away in the absence of 
anyone to prevent him. Nor is this all. St. Frideswide's 
shrine in the cathedral church was demolished,as Wood tells us, 
in 1538.¢ Buta fragment of the base of that shrine (now in 
the cathedral church) was found some years ago embedded in 


* Memorials, i. Christ Chorch, p, 54, vote, 
+ Ed. Clark, i. 104 foll. 
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the interior masonry of the north bastiont. This bastion there- 
fore cannot have beet built till after 1538, while the main 
a of the facade must have been finished by about 1528, 
hese windows and weathered face and strong wall and 
embedded fragments of St. Frideawide's shrine all show that 
the west front of Christ Chureh at first ended considerably 
south of the north bastion, and that the original termination, 
whether intended in the plan of the building or not, was 
actually constructed in a permanent manner, and was not 
simply a stop-gap rinup ina hurry when Wolsey fell and the 
Sc sey of his college was abruptly stopped. 
en the north bastion was added I cannot ascertain. 
Mr. Carée has pointed out to me that Loggan’s view of Christ 
Church shows on the face of the north bastion the royal arms 
but unfortunately undatable (they have long since weathered 
away), while the south bastion bears a the arms and 
devices of Wolsey. It would be quite characteristic of the 
cardinal to have omitted the royal arms from a building of 
his own, and their occurrence on the north bastion may just 
peel suggest that it dates from some year after the calles 
acl into the royal control; possibly from 1546, when 
the Christ Church which we now know was founded on the 
ruins of Wolsey'’s work as a royal college. Unfortunately I 
can find no other evidence. The sixteenth-century drawing of 
the west facade of Christ Church attached to Neale's Visita- 
tion and to the map of Agas (both of 1566) does not include 
its northern part. The map of Agas made in 1578, engraved 
in 1588, and recently made accessible by the Oxford Historical 
Society, seems to show the west front stopping at a point 
south of the bastion, but the way in which it is drawn is not 
altogether clear. The map of Hollar, 1643, unquestionably 
shows the facade without a northern bastion, but itis on a 
small seale and perhaps not decisive. The map of Loggan, 
ea shows the facade with both its bastions as we see it 
to-day. 

There is, however, some other evidence. In the first place, 
it is well attested that Wolsey reserved the north side of his 
great quadrangle for a chapel, which was to take the place 
of the priory church which is now the cathedral. Wolsey 
fell. The priory church remained standing. The chapel 
was left hardly begun, and the space intended for it lay 


tH, L, Thompeon, Giria Church (Robinson's College Histories}, p. 227, and 
various living memories, Only one fragment (the Dean tells me) comes from the 
north bastion of the facade. The rest of the pieces now in the cathedral chorch 
were extracted from a well in the tiny courtyard just outside the south-weet 
comer of the church. 
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empty till a few years after 1660. The intended dimen- 
sions of the chapel are unknown. Some foundations which 
probably belong to it were met and planned during drainage 
work in 1893, and the plan is in the Ashmolean Museum 
Library. But they are too incoherent to show the precise 
extent proposed for the chapel, and at least one part of them, 
which comes within 5 feet of the north bastion, may belong 
not to the chapel but to earlier buildings pulled down by 
Wolsey. Still, 1t is conceivable that this chapel was intended 
with its annexes to fill so much space as to leave no room for 
a northern bastion. It may be some confirmation of this that 
this bastion at the present day has no strong partition wall 

arating it from the building immediately east of it, which 
is known to have been erected soon after 1660. The bastion 
at present is occupied by undergraduates’ rooms; east of it is 
the house of one of the canons, and there have been occasions, 
rare, but real, when the want of a strong partition wall has 
been somewhat dimly felt by the eanon’s household. It 
would look as if Hollar’s map might conceivably be right, 
and the addition of the north bastion might date from alter 
L660. 

There 1s, agam, a further piece of evidence, indicating that 
perhaps the east side of the quadrangle originally stopped at 
a& point opposite the exterior wall traced in the west side by 
the windows, and other evidence which I have detailed. The 
north end of the east side is now occupied by the Deanery. 
At a pent peony opposite the original termination of the 
west side, the Deanery contains a solid block of masonry, 
partly hollowed out in recent times, for which no use has 
ever been suggested. This may well be the remnants of a 
north outer wall; if so, the east and west sides of the quad- 
rangle, when first constructed in 1528, would have been of 
equal length, and would equally leave space for the chapel 
and its appurtenances. 

It stay objected that this deprives the Deanery of the 
larger part of its accommodation. But it appears that in 
Cardinal College, as founded by Wolsey, the Dean lived where 
the prior of St. Frideswide’s had lived before him, in the house 
later appropriated to the Second Stall and now oceupied by 
the Margaret Professor of Divinity.* When the Dean moved 
to his present residence is unknown. Fell, who became dean 
in 1660, seems for a while to have resided in the old Prior's 
Lodgings, On the other hand, a manuscript in the Chapter 

* Browne Willis, Surcey of Cothedrals, p. 438. Half an acre of land next 


bo these lodgings is called “the Dewn'’s Orchard” in the schedule of lands made 
over to Christ Choreh by Henry VILL in 1546. 
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Library, written by Leonard Hutton, canon from 1599 till 
about 1630, describes how Peter Martyr, canon in 1550-3, 
moved from lodgings looking on St, Aldate’s to the house of 
the Second Stall ‘in the quadrangle on the south side of the 
cathedral where the Prior had once dwelt’ and this seems to 
suggest that the dean must have gone to live in his present 
lodgings very soon after Henry founded Christ Church im 
1546, ; 


No very definite conclusion can be drawn from these facts, 
But the possibility emerges that the original plan of the great 
quadrangle, as designed by Wolsey, included a south but no 
north bastion. The facade in other words was not intended to 
be strictly symmetrical. The south bastion was to be balanced 
by some part of the chapel buildings and not by another 
identical bastion. In the end it is perhaps a matter of taste; 
We are told that there is no disputing on tastes, But I have 
some hope that one or two Fellows of the Society may 
dispute the point which I have brought forward. 

fore I conclude I may perhaps be allowed to put before 
the Society some ornament over the first-floor window in the 
south bastion looking on to St. Aldate’s discovered in the 
recent refacing (see plate), Presumably it is sixteenth-century 
work of Wolsey’s time, No such work adorns any part of 
the north bastion.” 


Mr, CARGE had no doubt that the great quadrangle was cut 
olf by cross-walls of which remains had been found south of 
the north bastion and in the Deanery. There was no evidence to 
show when the north bastion was erected, but it was robably 
added to the facade between 1660 and the date of Loggan's 
map (1678). He imagined that at the same time the-Gothie 
parapet of the front was replaced by a Renaissance parapet, 
with balls occurring at intervals, The difference in date 
between the two parts of the facade should be noted. The 
Wolsey windows had eusps with twisted ends, as restored by 
Barry in the cloisters of the Houses of Parliament, while the 
work later than 1660 has ordinary cusps with pointed ends, 
The coat of arms in the north bastion had the unicorn as a 
id godess which suggested a date. Below the string-course 
on both bastions was seen the eardinal’s hat, hanging in three 
different positions, At Christ Church are preserved some 
interesting letters from Sir Christopher Wren to Dean Fell 
with regard to the building of Tom Tower, the first bearing 
date 1681, and going into details with a view to vaulting the 
gateway, which is generally considered Wolsey’s work. Wren 

id not approve the plan of converting the tower into an 
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observatory, and spoke as an ex-professor of astronomy in the 
University. Some of the stone work of the portions now 
being restored was decayed to a depth of six inches, and it 
was noticed that ampelopsis growing over a wall caused a 
rapid disintegration of the stone by retaining moisture. On 
the other hand dry soot and dust were found to have acted a8 
an excellent preservative in the ease of the Renaissance 
moulding of which photographs were shown. The cherub in 
the centre carried Wolsey's pole-axe. — | 

In reply to Rev. R, B. Gardiner, Mr. Carde stated that he 
had found no other trace of an original curtain wall between 
the north bastion and the Deanery. 


Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communica- 
tions and exhibitions. 


Thursday, 4th March, 1909. 


Sir EDWARD WILLIAM BRABROOK, C.E., 
Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the same 
ordered to be returned to the donors: 


From the Yorkshire Parish Register Society :—The Parish Registers of Otley, co, 
York. l'art L Tencenrthed and edited by William Brigg. &vo, Leeds 
1908, 


From W, do C. Prideaox, Feqg. :—Lantern slide of pewter paten found In 
coftin at Abbotabury, Dorset, 


The following communication from the TREASURER was 
read : 

“Tt will, Iam sure, be a matter of regret to Fellows of the 
Society generally to hear that we have lost our old friend 
Mr. E. c Ireland, who died peacefully at a quarter to four 
yesterday afternoon. He was of advanced age, considerably 
over eighty, and had been ailing for some time, but had not been 
confined to his bed for more than a fortnight. He served the 
Society faithfully and efficiently as clerk for forty-two years, 
beginning in 1853 at Somerset House and holding office until 
1895. It will be within the knowledge of most of those 
present to-night that almost until the last; he continued to 
show his interest in our Society by frequent attendance at 
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our meetings. It will be well perhaps to send a letter of 
condolence to his niece by marriage, C. M. Terry, 49, 
Drayton Gardens, 5.W., who did everything that could be 
rfid for him during his last illness.” 


It was unanimously resolved : 


“ That the Society hears with regret of Mr. Ireland's 
death, and that a letter of condolence be sent to 
Mrs. Terry.” 


This being an evening appointed for the Election of Fellows 
no papers were read. 


C. E. Keyser, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., exhibited a fine series of 
daa of 160 large photographs of Norman doorways in 
Gloucestershire, 

Thanks were ordered to be returned for this exhibition. 


The following gentlemen were elected Fellows : 
Edward Seymour Forster, Esq., M.A. 
Alfred William Oke, Esq., B.A., LL.M. 


George Augustus Auden, Esq., M. A., M.D. 
William Thorpe Jones, 


Esq. 
Henry Avray Tipping, Esq., M.A. 


Thursday, 11th March, 1909. 


Sir EDWARD WILLIAM BRABROOK, C.B., 
Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors: 


From the Author, T. C. Cantril], Esq., B.Sc., F.G.8. : 
(1) Note on the discovery of a stone axe at Lower Hagley, near Stourbridge, 
1803, 


(2) An eecount of an iron dagger found at Pedmore, Worcestershire, 1803, 
fro. o.p, ITA, 


From the Author, Mrs. FE. M. Reid, B.Sc. :—On o method of disintegrating peat 
and other deposite containing fossil seeds, Bro. n. -p 1008, 


From C. Trice Martin, Faq., B.A., F.5.A.:—Materials for ao bibliography of the 
public archives of the thirteen original states covering = leet paren aml 
the state period. Hy A. R. Hasse. Syo, Washington, | 
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Alfred William Oke, Esq., B.A., LL.M., was admitted a 
Fellow. 


P. W. P. Caruyon-Brrrron, Esq., F'S.A., Director of the 
British Numismatic Society, read the following paper on a 
Penny of St. thelberht, King of East Anglia: 


“In the month of February of this year it was my 
fortune to obtain, through the kind offices of Messrs. Spink 
and Son, the remarkably fine and exceedingly rare Anglo- 
Saxon coin which I have the pleasure of exhibiting to you on 
this occasion. 

The following is a description of the readings and types of 
the obverse and reverse of the piece: 


Oby.: ¢ ESihaERET “ / hMh —= ETHILBERT © LUL 
Draped bust to right, head diademed. Outer beaded circle, 


Rev, : REX. 


Beaded compartment within which wolf, to left, and twins; 
beneath dots grouped thus: +: +: -:- 


Outer beaded cirele. Weight 18°45 grains. Plate, fig. 1. 


It was found in the summer of the year 1908 at the foot of 
the walls of the city of Tivoli, the ancient Tibur, where are 
the substructures of Villa d'Este, in a locality called Colle. A 

ntleman of Tivoli bought the coin from the peasant who 

ound it, and at the same time acquired from him some other 
coins said to be of no value, 

In reference to the provenance of this piece, it has been 
remarked that rare coins coming from Rome must be viewed 
with suspicion, apparently beeause certain clever forgeries of 
Greek coins have lately emanated thence. The suspicion 
must not, however, assume an unreasonable character, as 
many hundreds of undoubtedly genuine Saxon coins have 
been found in that ancient city. 

Signor de Rossi deseribed in 18654 a hoard comprising 830 
Anglo-Saxon pennies found in the house of the Vestals, and 
these are now in the National Museum at Rome, These coins 
range in date from the last quarter of the ninth to the middle 
of the tenth century. 

It will be apparent to those who are acquainted with the 
style of workmanship and lettering appearing on the coinage 
of Offa, King of Mercia, and on that off his Queen, Cynethryth, 
that the piece under notice is of the same technique, fabric, 
and general character. 
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The initial cross-calvary, instead of the more usual even- 
limbed cross, is not infrequently found on the pennies of Offa, 
but the Runic p in the name of the King, Ethelbert, and the 
name of the moneyer pm fh, composed entirely of Runie 
characters, are features not disclosed upon the coinage of Offa, 

The placing of the name of the moneyer on the obverse of 
the coinage of Aithelberht is exactly paralleled in the case of 
certain coins of Offa and in the case of all known specimens 
bearing the name of his Queen, Cynethryth, but no instance 
is known to me, other than in that of the coins of Ethelberht, 
wherein the names both of the sovereign and of the moneyer 
uppear together on the obverse of the coin. For an illustra- 
tion of a penny of Cynethryth, see Plate, fig. 9. 

It is therefore possible that an entirely Runic inscription 
was adopted by LUL to meet the particular cireumstances of 
the case now under consideration, and thereby to establish a 
marked distinction between the name of the Sovereign issuing 
the coin and that of the moneyer. 

It is not unlikely that, at this early date, the moneyer was 
both the designer and { ie bale of the dies, as well as the 
person who was responsible for the proper weight and fineness 
of the coins struck with them. 

In the National Collection there are three pennies of Offa, 
with bust, bearing the name LULLA as that of the moneyer 
and a fourth example, without head or bust, with the name 
in its shorter form LUL. 

The first three are illustrated in the catalogue of English 
coins in the British Museum, vol. i. pl. vi. figs. 1, 2, and 3, 
and the remaining example in pl. vii. fig. 12. They form 
figs. 4, 5, 6, and 7 of our Plate, 

In comparing these examples of LUL's handicraft with the 
coin of 4&thelberht bearing the same name, it is interesting 
to note that the head on the coin figured in pl. vi. No, 2, and 
in our Plate, No. 6, is, most unusually, placed within a lozenge- 
shaped compartment, and that the reverse of the piece 
illustrated in pl. vii. No, 12 (in our Plate, No. 7) has the 
name LUL placed within the compartments of a quartered 
quatrefoil, methods of treatment which are to a certain 
extent cognate to the beaded quadrilateral compartment on 
the reverse of the penny of Althelberht, wherein the type of 
the Wolf and Twins is enclosed. 

Further, it should also be noted that on both obverse and 
reverse of the last-mentioned penny of Offa, by the moneyer 
LUL, the initial cross is of the ealvary form. 

Lut continued to coin for Offa's successor, Coenwulf, and 
reference to pl. vili. No. § of the Museum Catalogue discloses 
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an example of reverse very similar to that shown in pl. vil. 
fig. 12, just referred to. See also Ruding, pl. vi. figs. 16, 17, 
and18.* Of these the reverse of fig, 18 very closely resembles 
that of the coin struck by LUL under Offa, A specimen from 
my collection is illustrated in our Plate, fig. 7A. | 

‘The name Lulla reappears on coins of Burgred, but, as Offa 
died in 796, and Burgred begun his reign in 853, it is 
very improbable that reference is made to the same person. 

The Bunic characters on the coin of /Ethelberht have been 
considered to show a connexion with East Anglia, as the rare 
aceatta-like pennies, bearing the name and title BEONNA REX, 
assigned to Becnna. or Beorna, King of East Anglia, have the 
inscription partly in Runie letters. These coins are tenta- 
tively assigned to about the year 760 a.p. and the specimens 
illustrated in our Plate, figures 10 and 11, are in the National 
Collection. 

As regards the type of the reverse of Aithelberht's coins, the 
wolf suckling the twins, Romulus and Remus, there can be no 
doubt but that it was direetly derived from the small brass 
eoins of the period of Constantine the Great, bearing on the 
obverse a helmeted bust to left and the inscription URBS ROMA, 
and on the reverse the wolf, also to left, suckling the twins, 
ooeupying the greater part of the field. In the exergue are 

wed letters denoting the place of mintage, and above the 
back of the wolf small emblems, which vary in different 
specimens. (See Plate, tig. 2.) 

Coins of this type are very frequently found tm this country 
at the present day, and there is no difficulty in assuming that 
the artist who engraved the dies for ithelberht’s comage had 
ready access to such a coin. 

The same type of reverse occurs on certain silver and bronze 
eoins of Carausius, Emperor in Britain a.p. 287 to 293, but 
in this instanee the wolf is represented with its head to the 
right (see Plate, fig, 12) instead of to the left. It 1s therefore 
probable that the Anglo-Saxon sceattas bearing the type of 
the wolf, fo right, and twins were copied from a coin of 
Carausius rather than from one of the Urbs Roma type of 
Constantine the Great. 

A seeatta of this kind is illustrated in British Museum 
Catalogue, vol. 1. pl. ii fig. 9, and in our Plate, fig. 15. 

Another specimen found at Bitterne in Hampshire, the site 
of Clausentum, was exhibited to the Society by Mr. William 
Dale, F.S.A., on the 4th February, 1909. 


* (OF this pe another exumple is described in a find of Anglo-Saxon coins 
Nomismatic Chronicle, 154, p. 33, No. 23. 
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The derivation of early Anglo-Saxon coin types from those 
of the Romans is not confined to the above cited instances of 
the adoption of the type of the wolf and twins, | 

Many of the sceattas have for type o quadrilateral 
beaded compartment, some having the letters E O A within 
it (Plate, figs. 14, 15, and 16), and these are clearly copied from 
the common small brass coins of Constantine and his family, 


bearing on the reverse a standard inscribed yi! 


AAR 
similarly inscribed (Plate, figs. 17 and 18). 

Sceattas attributed to Peada of Mereia (655-656 or 057) and 
Athelred, king of Mercia (675-704), are similarly derived. 
These sceattas have the names of Peada (Pada) and thelred 
(Ethilred) entirely in Runic characters. See British Museum 
Catalogue, vol i. pl. iv, figs, 21 to 25, and our Plate, figs. 19 
and 20. 

Coming to the time of Offa, certain pennies bear a beaded 
oblong compartment, with his name thereon, in the form of a 
standard, the staff of which is in the form of a long cross 
calvary. See British Museum Catalogue, vol. 1. pl vil. 
firs. 5 and 6, and our Plate, fig. 21. 

Another instance of the derivation of the type of Anglo- 
Saxon coins from a Roman original is afforded in the case of 
certain gold sceattas, or trientes, having on the reverse two 
busts, with traces of hands supporting an orb between them ; 
above, head and two wings; on either side of head, three 
dots. 

There can be no doubt as to this type having been copied 
from a solidus of Magnus Maximus struck in London,* or 
from a solidus of similar type of Valentinian I. struck at 
Treves. | 

In later times the same model was taken for the reverse 
type of a penny, believed to be unique, of Allfred the Great 
(871 to 900), [see Montagu Sale Catalogue, pl. 5. No. 545,]and 
for that of a penny of Ceolwulf IT. king of Mereia (874). 
This was comprised in the great Cuerdale Find, and is also 
believed to be unique ; the piece sold at the Montagu sale for 
£50 being an exceedingly good cast of the original, made by 
a former employee of the British Museum.t _ 

The same device forms the obverse type of a third unique 
piece, viz. a penny of Halfdan, or Alfdene, king of Nor- 


or an altar 


* See British Museum Catalogue, vol. i. pl. 1. 
+ See Vumiematic Chronicle, v. 10, and Hawkins, fig. 680, for illustrations of 
the original. 
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thumbria, This was also found at Cuerdale. It formed lot 
400 at the Montagu sale, and is illustrated pl. iy. of the 
catalogue, 

It may perhaps be thought that too much has been said in 
regard to the adoption of Roman types by the designers of 
dies for Anglo-Saxon coins, but the want of a proper appre- 
ciation of this well-known fact seems to have been in a large 
degree responsible for the opinion expressed by the late 
Mr. Hawkins, and some other numismatists of the early 
part of the nineteenth century, that the coin of Aithelberht 
of East Anglia, now in the British Museum, was the work of 
a forger. 

Until the discovery of the specimen now in my collection 
the coin in the British Museum (Plate, fig. 8) was the only 
known example of Ethelberht’s coinage, and it may therefore 
be well to set out the history of that piece so far as the same 
is now ascertainable. 

Mr. D. H. Haigh in An Essay on the Numismatie History 
of the Ancient Kingdom of the East Angles, published in 
1845, wrote as follows: 


This coin first appeared in the collection of Mr, Linde- 
green, and was eventually purchased by the Trustees 
of the British Museum at the sale of Mr. Barker's 
coins for £1 8s. 

The price was very low for a unique coin, but, unfortu- 
nately, doubts were entertained of its genuineness, 
arising, very probably, not so much from the peeu- 
liarity of its type and workmanship, as from the 
fact that its original or was a friend of the 
notorious forger, John White: and that the attention 
of Dr, Pegge, who first published it, was drawn to it 
by White himself. 


Mr. Haigh then states that his own conviction is that 
this piece is perfectly genuine, and proceeds to give his 
TeAhSonsa, 

It is not requisite to repeat these here, as Mr. C, F. Keary 
and Dr. Reginald Stuart Poole, respectively the compiler and 
editor of vol. i. of the Catalogue of English Coins in the 
British Musewm, writing in 1887, accept the piece as genuine, 
as does Mr. H. A. Grueber, in his Handbook of the Coins of 
Great Britain and Ireland in the British Museum, published 
in 1899, 

To this testimony may be added the opinion of the best 
Judges of Anglo-Saxon coins of the present day, who entirely 
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the professional numismatists named above. 

My specimen is far finer in condition than the earlier known 
example. It is clear that the obversea of both are from the 
same die, but it is also clear that the reverses are not from the 
same die, The number of the pellets forming the beaded com- 
partment vary, and there are other differences apparent .to 
those comparing the two reverses. (See Plate, figs. 1 and 4.) 
My friends, Mr. W. J. Andrew, Mons. L. E. Brunn, Lord 
Grantley, and Mr, L. A. Lawrence, are entirely in accord with 
my own view, that the genuineness of my own com is 
absolutely beyond question. 

As regards the important factor of weight, the British 
Museum specimen weighs 16-8 grains, whereas mine is two 

ins heavier. | 

This is easily accounted for by reason of its much finer 
condition. 

The specimens of Offa’s pennies, with busts, in the National 
Collection vary from 14 to 20-2 grains, the nearest in weight 
to my coin of Athelberht being No. 25 in the catalogue, 155. 

The coms of Cynethryth m the same collection weigh 
respectively 17-4, 15°9, and 19°7 grains, 

It is now proposed to turn to what, perhaps, is the most 
important point connected with these two most interesting 
coins, and that is the consideration of the question of the 
identity of the king whose name they bear, and the cireum- 
stances in which pieces of this type were struck and issued. 

The possible claimants are: 


1, Athelberht, king of East Anglia, killed by Offa, king 
of Mercia, in 793. 

2. Athelberht IL, king of Kent, 748-762. 

4. /Ethelberht, king of Sussex, cirva 774. 


concur in the oe entertained by Mr. Haigh and those of 


Taking them in inverse order, it is in the highest degree 
improbable that the coins under discussion belong to Ethel- 
berht of Sussex, as no coins have ever been attributed to any 
king of that Anglo-Saxon State, 

As regards A&thelberht I], of Kent, the one example then 
known of this type of coin seems to have been assigned to 
this king on the ground that the wolf suckling Borohes and 
Remus was a device particularly applicable to the reign of 
two brothers, as it was then supposed that thelberht IL. 
had for several years reigned conjointly with his brother 
Eadberht L* 


" See Lindsay's View of the Cvinage of the Heptarchy (1842), 59, 
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But it does not now appear that this was a fact, as Ead- 
berht L reigned from 725 to 748, when he was succeeded by 
his brother Athelberht I, 

We now turn to Aithelberht of East Anglia, and, as the credit 
of the attribution is due to Mr. Haigh, I cannot do better than, 
in the first instanee, quote his reasons for it, reserving my 
own remarks as a pei el to a paper that I fear may have 
already wearied many of you by reason of its recital of detail. 

Mr. Haigh’s reasons for the authenticity of the coin and for 
its attribution to AEthelberht of East Anglia may be summar- 
ised as under: 


1. The workmanship is as different from that of White's 
known forgeries as can well be conceived. | 

. The workmanship, in fact, resembles that of Offa's 
earliest and most beautiful coins. 

4. The coin exactly corresponds with those of Offa in 
weight. 

. The portrait resembles that of Offa in treatment. 

- The Runic letters on the obverse represent the name 
of a moneyer, Lul, which occurs on the coins of Offa 
and Coenwulf. 


There seems to be no good reason for doubting the conelu- 
sion arrived at by Mr, Haigh that Althelberht, king of East 
Anglia, is the rightful owner of the coins discussed to-night. 

Offa, the great king of Mercia, began his reign in the year 
757, while Athelberht IL, of Kent died in 762. It is therefore 
unlikely, though by no means impossible, that a coin resembling 
the best of those of Offa in style and workmanship would 
have been issued by the King of Kent prior to so early 
a date as 762. 

Of the date of the succession of Athelberht to the throne 
of East Anglia we have no definite knowledge, but a king, 
termed by Sven of Durham Hunbeanna, is supposed to 
have reigned in East Anglia about 749, and Florence of 
Worcester mentions a King Beorna, who is assigned to about 
(58. It is conjectured that these names are equivalent to the 
Beonna, whose name and title of king appear on the sceatta- 
like pennies referred to earlier in this paper. To him 
Mr. C. F. Keary tentatively assigns the date about 760, 

Beorna, according to the genealogical table appended to 
Florence of Worcester, was succeeded by ‘Ethelred, who, by 
his queen Léofriin, was the father of Ethelberht. 

Florence of Worcester, under the year 793, writes: 


thelberht, the most glorious and holy King of the East 


ba 


ee 
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Angles, whose eminent virtues rendered him accept- 
able to Christ, the true King, and who was courteous 
and affable to all men, lost at once both his kingdom 
and his life, being beheaded by the detestable com- 
mands of Offa, the mighty King of Mercia, at the 
infamous suggestion of his own wife, Queen Cyne- 
tryth; but though tmiquitously slain and deprived 
of his kingdom, the King and martyr entered the 
courts of the blessed spirits while the angels rejoiced 
in triumph. 
Florence of Worcester, under the heading, “ The Origin of 
the East Anglian King,” gives the additional information : 
During the reign of Offa, King of the Mercians, Beorna 
reigned in East Anglia, and after him Ethelred, 
whose son the holy Ethelberht, was born of his 
queen Leofrona. He held the Kingdom of East 
Anglia for a short time only after his father, for he 
was slain without cause by Offa, King of Mercia, in 
the time of peace, 


Matthew of Westminster gives a more enlightening account 
of the same matter. Under the annal 793 he narrates: 


The same year, Ethelred, King of Northumberland, 
married Elfleda, daughter of King Offa. About the 
same time, Ethelberht, King of the East Angles, son 
of King Ethelred, quitted his own Kingdom, in spite 
of the strong remonstrances of his mother, and came 
to Offa, the most mighty King of Mercia, and begged 
of him that he would give him one of his daughters 
In marriage. And Offa, that most noble and most 
illustrious and most high-born king, when he had 
learnt the object of the arrival of King Ethelbert, 
recerved him with great honour in the royal palace, 
and showed him all the attention and kindness that 
lay in his power, not only to the king himself, but 
to all his comrades who had come with him. But 
when King Offa consulted his queen, Quendritha 
[Cynethryth] and asked her advice on the subject, 
she, being urged by the promptings of the Devil, is 
said to have made answer to her husband, ‘ Behold, 
God has this day given your enemy into your hands, 
whose Kingdom you have so long coveted with daily 
desire, 50 that now you can extinguish him secretly, 
and so his Kingdom will pass under the power of you 
and your suecessors for ever.’ 

FOL. XXII. 2H 
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But the king was greatly agitated at the advice of his 
wife, and reproving her with indignation, made 
answer to her, ‘You have spoken like one of the 
foolish women: far from me, far from me may 80 
detestable an action be, whieh, if it were perpetrated, 
would be an everlasting reproach to me and my suc- 
cessors, And, having said this, the king departed 
from her. Afterwards, when his agitation had 
become gradually calmed, both the kings sat down 
at table, where, having refreshed themselves with 
royal food, they spent the whole day with music 
and dancing, and perp Payee to their great delight. 
But in the meantime, the wicked queen, not abandon- 
ing her foul design, reachorchaly ordered a bed- 
chamber to be adorned in royal fashion with silk 
mattresses and curtains for King Ethelbert to pass 
the night upon; and near the royal bed she caused 
a chair to be made ready, furnished with the most 
princely decorations, and surrounded on all sides by 
curtains, beneath which, wretch that she was, she 
caused a deep hole to be dug in order to effect her 
wicked purpose. Accordingly, when King Ethel- 
bert, after a day of pleasure, wished to give up his 
limbs to sleep, he was conducted inte this bed- 
chamber, and, as soon as he sat down in the chair 
which I have described, he was suddenly precipitated 
into the deep hole, chair and all, and strangled by 
the executioners whom the queen had concealed 
there. In the moment that the king had fallen into 
the pit, the wicked traitors threw over him pillows, 
and garments, and curtains, that his cries might not 
be heard. And thus that king and martyr, sige: 
murdered, thouch innocent, received the crown of 
ae which God has promised to those that love 

im, 


But when this detestable action which the wicked queen 
had done to the suitor of her daughter became 
known to the comrades of the murdered king, 
they departed from the palace before daylight, fear- 
ing lest they themselves might be subjected to 
similar treatment. And the noble king Offa, when 
he had received information of the crime that had 
been committed, mourned, and shut himself up in a 
chamber, and for three days would not taste food. 
But, although he was quite innocent of all partici- 
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pation in the king's death, he nevertheless sent a 
powerful expedition and annexed the kingdom of 
the East Anglesto his own dominions. And the holy 
Ethelbert was buried without any honour, and the 
pier was known to no one, till his body, having 
been pointed out by light from heaven, was found 
by the faithful, and was conveyed to the city of 
Hereford, where it now adorns with its miracles, and 
glorities with its virtues, that episcopal see. 

The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, under annal 792, contents 

itself with the brief statement : 


In this year Offa, King of the Mercians, commanded the 
head of King Zithelbryht to be struck off. 


From these varying accounts it would appear that /thel- 
berht, afterwards called Saint Zthelberht, was a man of no 
mean talents and character, and that he successfully main- 
tained the independence of his ancestral throne against the 
might of his great neighbour Offa, king of Mercia. 

That he was ambitious is shown by the circumstance that 
he sought the hand of Offa’s daughter, Ailithryth, in marriage. 
The manner of his death, whether brought about by Offa, or 
by his determined and resolute consort, Cynethryth, shows 
the fear in which he was held as a possible rival to Offa or 
his successors. | 

These historical facts seem to strengthen the likelihood of 
the coins to which I have so much referred to-night having 
really been issued by such a king. 

The type of the wolf and twins may have no more special 
significance than has the device upon the reverse of a coin of 
Offa, an oblong compartment, within which are two serpents 
intertwined.* 

‘The unusual design and treatment of this coin, coupled with 
the placing of it within an oblong beaded compartment, con- 
stitute a convincing connecting link with the art displayed on 
the coins of St. Athelberht of East Anglia. 

My thanks are accorded to Mr. H. A. Grueber, F'S.A., 
Keeper of Coins and Medals at the British Museum, for having 
furnished at very short notice fourteen out of the twenty-two 
pairs of casts used for the production of the illustrations in 
the Plate.” 


Mr. Lawrence had carefully examined the coin and fully 
diseussed it with professional numismatists. He was familiar 


* Seo British Museum Catalogue, vol. i. pl. vi. fig. 6, and our Plate fig, 4. 
2H 
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with Saxon eoins, and from hie experience of forgeries was 
prepared to affirm the authenticity of the specimen exhibited. 
It was unlikely that a forger would copy even the obverse of 
a coin that had been suspected as much as the A%thelberht 
piece in the British Museum. The little line below the k of 
the king's name was frequently seen on Saxon coins and was 
in his opinion a mark of genuineness, being probably a fault 
in the die, Various features of the coin had been objected 
to at the British Museum, but he considered it unfair to 
judge it by comparison with the rubbed specimen in the 
National Collection,t though the obverses were evidently 
from the same die. 


The SrcreTary thought that before the paper was printed 
an attempt should be made to arrive at some unanimous 
opinion on the authenticity of the com; failing that, the 
existence of some doubt on the subject should be noted in the 


paper. 


Mr. Cartyon-Brrrron replied that official numismatists 
were, in common with numismatologists, liable to occasional 
errors of judgment. That, in addition to the specific instance 
referred to in his paper, he was aware of many cases where 
official numismatists at the British Museum had questioned the 
authenticity of genuine coins and, on the other hand, had 
purchased for the National Collection specimens which had 
proved to be undoubtedly false. He had absolute faith in the 
genuineness of the coin of St, Althelberht exhibited, and 
also in that of the Museum specimen. He added that, as 
a matter of logic, either both were authentic or both were 
false. 


R. Garraway Rice, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited part of a monu- 
mental brass of a priest in mass vestments, holding a chalice 
between his hands, of a date circ 1480, and a small brass 
figure of a maiden lady circa 1490 with long flowing hair. 
The former was bought by Mr. Rice in Sussex, and the latter 
is said to have been found in London. 


Mr. MILL STEPHENSON said the brass of the priest was that 
of Denis Slon, who died 17th December, 1485, and should 
he in the north aisle of Buxted church, Sussex, whence that 
and other pieces had mysteriously disappeared. A good deal 
of spoliation seemed to occur during restorations, The upper 


+ Cut. Hag. Coins, i, pl. xiv. fig. 2. 
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portion of this brass was in position about 1860, and the lower 
portion in the rectory barn, On the sheet of rubbings from 
the Society's collection were shields and other details that 
might be looked for with some chance of success. 


Mr. BRapForD said the fragment had been purchased for a 
modest sum, and would no doubt be duly restored to the 
church. He inquired as to the varying position of the chalice 
with regard to the hands on the monumental brasses of ecele- 
siastics, Ladies represented on brasses with flowing hair were 
generally considered spinsters. In the British Museum was a 

rass inseribed Eere Ancilla Domini, showing a kneeling 
figure of the Virgin with hair reaching below the waist. 

ent, Derbyshire, Cheshire, and Lincolnshire there were four 
or tive cases known of married women bemg represented with 


flowing hatr, 


Mr. Hore referred in this connexion to the effigy of Queen 
Anne of Bohemia in Westminster abbey church. 


Mr. STEPHENSON added that where the chalice lay on the 
breast, the ecclesiastic was represented on the brass as laid 
out in his robes. Ladies with long hair are constantly found 
on brasses in groups with children, but he had no explanation 
to offer of this convention, The Society's collection of rub- 
bings had once more proved its utility, and brought home the 
melancholy fact that brasses were rapidly disappearing. In 
Norfolk, for instance, there were about fifty brasses that could 
not be traced to-day. There must be a market for them, 
but he was recently assured that few, if any, ever reached 
America. 


Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communica- 
tions and exhibitions. 
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Thursday, 18th Mareh, 1909. 


Sir RICHARD RIVINGTON HOLMES, K.C.V.O,, 
Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors: 


From the Author :—King’s Hostel, Trinity College, Cambridge. By W. DP). 
Corde, MLA. F.B.A, 4to. Cambridge, 1209. 

From W. de C. Prideaux, Esq. :—Some Dorset Manor Houses: and their literary 
and historical associations, By Sidney Heath and W, de C. Prideanx. 4to. 
London, 1807, 


The following Resolution was prop from the Chair, 
seconded by Sir Edward Brabrook, and carried unanimously : 


The Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries of London 
have heard with great regret the unexpec 
announcement of the death of Mr. Frederick George 
Hilton Price, who had for 14 years filled the impor- 
tant office of Director to the great advantage of the 
Society. His devotion to its interests, the courtesy 
and geniality of his charaeter, and the leading part 
taken by him in the promotion of many branches 
of antiquarian research, endear his memory to the 
Fellows. 


The Society desires to convey to Mrs. Hilton Price and 
the family of the deceased an expression of deer 
sorrow and sincere condolence with them in their 


irreparable loss, 





On the proposal of Sir Edward Brabrook it was also 
unanimously resolved : 

That the Secretary, on behalf of the Society, convey to 
Professor Gowland, Vice-President, the sincere fe 
pathy of the Fellows with him on the death of his 
wife, 


A. T. Martrs, Esq., M.A, F.S.A., Local Secretary for 
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Somerset, communicated the following note on a proposal to 
destroy part of Bath Street, in the city of Bath : 


“ Bath Street, of which a photograph is enclosed, was built 
in 1791, by the architect Baldwin. It was thus associated 
with the period when Bath wasa resort for the fashionable 
world. In the opinion of many people it is one of the most 
picturesque bits of the architecture of that time. 

It has lately transpired that the Corporation have granted 
to Messrs. Waring, who are to reopen the Grand Pump Room 
Hotel, the right to pull down part of the north side, in order 
to enlarge the hotel and the bath accommodation. 

A protest, as the enclosed cuttings will show, has been 
made to the Corporation, but they reply that the matter was 
settled a year and half ago and cannot now be reopened, and 
also that the colonnade is not worth preserving. 

In view of the general interest taken in the preservation of 
old Bath, a resolution passed by the Society of Antiquaries 
deprecating the action of the Corporation might, even if 
too late to save the colonnade, be of service to prevent any 
further destruction in the future.” 


It was accordingly proposed by Sir Edward Brabrook, 
seconded by the Treasurer, and carried with only one dis- 
sentient : 


That the Society of Antiquaries of London, feeling that 
the eighteenth-century architecture of the city of 
Bath is of a special character, and therefore well 
worthy of preservation where possible, hears with 
regret that there is danger of the destruction of the 
colonnade on one side of Bath Street, and expresses 
the hope that it may be preserved. 


C. B. Peens, Esq., M.A., Seeretary, read a paper on Basing 
House, Hampshire, the ruins of which had bie carefully 
and methodically excavated during a series of seasons by the 
owner, Lord Bolton, F.S.A. 

The remains of buildings belong almost entirely to a house 
built about 1530 by the first Marquess of Winchester within 
the earthworks of the castle of Hugh de Port, the first Norman 
owner of Basing. These consist of a great circular citadel 
with a ditch and rampart, and two courts or baileys to the 
north and north-east. 

The house built by the Marquess was very magnificent, ac- 
cording to a contemporary witness, and was in two parts; one, 
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called the Old House, occupying the circular citadel ; the other, 
called the New House, which seems to have been a later work 
and stood in the north-east bailey. The north bailey con- 
tained only a gatehouse, by which it was entered on the 
west. Other gatehouses stood at the entrances to the Old and 
New Houses, all three being defended by ditches. 

The principal buildings of the Old House included the great 
hall, with a hexagonal kitchen; an earlier block south of the 
hall, which must have contained the great chamber; and a 
chapel of St. Michael. The plans of several other courts are 
visible, and the buildings near the gatehouse are all provided 
with cellars. 

The New House was built about two courts, and had tall 
turrets with domed pinnacles, and two fine gatehouses, It 
seems to have been the most splendid part of the buildings. 

Evidence of the hasty strengthening of the buildings by 
earthworks and additional masonry are to be seen in several 
places, as recorded in the contemporary accounts of the famous 
siege in the seventeenth century; and considerable remains of 
the outer lines of earthworks thrown up at this time exist. 
An engraving by Hollar gives a good idea of the appearance 
of Basing House after the two sieges of 1643 and 1644, 

Through the kindness of Lord Bolton an interesting selection 
of various objects, pieces of pottery, ete. found during the ex- 
cavations, was exhibited. 


Sir WiLLtAM PorTAL said another horseshoe of the form 
exhibited, but somewhat smaller, was given to his father fifty 
years ago, Various grotesque suggestions had been made, but 
their use had never been determined. He remembered some 
fine Italian work and exquisite glass quite intact at the Vine. 


Mr. Carntyon-Eritron asked what was the earliest known 
date of oceupation, asthe ground plan seemed to resemble that 
of certain enclosures now known to be the sites of Norman 
castles, 


Mr. Hore had been familiar with the site for some years. 
Exeept for « few built under Norman influence in the days of 
Edward the Confessor, all the mount-and-bailey earthworks 
were now generally admitted to be post-Conquest; and the 
type was very common in Normandy itself. Basing, Old 
Sarum, and Hedingham were exceptions to the usual type. 
The builders of Basing set out too large a cirele for the 
contents of the ditch to be thrown up into a mound, and only 
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had sufficient material for a ring-rampart. In his opinion the 
date of the earthworks was eleventh century. 


Mr. REGINALD Sarre suggested that the curious horseshoe 
exhibited (see illustration) was really a door-handle roughl; 
made out of a disused shoe by the local blacksmith. A 
horseshoe was frequently hung up for luck, and being easily 
attached to woodwork, the present specimen had been rendered 
useful by a slight addition. 


Mr. Peers’s paper will be printed in Archaeologut. 





HORSEAHOE FOUND AT BASING HOUSE (4). 


H. J. L. J. Masse, Esq., exhibited two pewter plates found 
aot Kennington. 

The one bears for marks a crowned Rk, of a late fourteenth- 
century type, perhaps for King Richard IT., and the maker's 
stamp, a hammer. 


The other also bears a crowned k, but of a much later type, 
and probably temp. King Richard IL. 


J. E. Prrrcnarp, Esq, F.S.A. Loeal Secretary for 
Gloucestershire, exhibited, through Mr. Francis of Bristol, a 
ailver-gilt and painted or enamelled badge of the Bakers’ 
Company, apparently of Exeter (see illustration). 

The badge has, however, been in the possession of a family 
of Bristol bakers down to quite recently for fully one hundred 
VYeurs. 
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It consists of a shield of arms, gules a pair of balances 
hetiween. three gold qarbs, held by a hand issuing from clouds 
upon a chief barry wavy of four gold and azure, Above 1s a 
helm with gold and white mantling and erest, a gold wreath 
held by two arms issuing from clouds. The shield 18 





AILVRR-GULT BADGE WITH ARMS OF THE BAKERS’ COMPANY (1.) 


supported by two gold bueks, each gorged with a chaplet, 
standing upon a harrow band imseribed : 


PRAYES GOD FOR ALL 


Above the band are the letters 4 y, but the H has been 
clumsily substituted for another letter, apparently a T, which 
originally occupied its place. 

The same armorial devices, with the addition of two anchors 
on the chief, are used by the Bakers’ Company of London, but 
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the shield in the badge is identical with that given by the 
Tzackes * as borne by the bakers of Exeter. 

The date of the object seems to be the early part of the 
seventeenth century, but it has not been possible to identify 
the bearer of the initials H y nor indeed to suggest any 
reasonable use to which the badge might be put. It bears no 
means or traces of attachment. 


Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communi- 
cations and exhibitions. 


Thursday, 25th Mareh, 1909. 


Sir EDWARD WILLIAM BRABROOK, C.B. 
Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors: 


From the Author :—Prehistoric Japan, By Neil Gordon Munro. @¥o. Yako- 
hamea, 108. 


From J. W. Carlile, Esq. :—History of the Carlile Family (Paisley branch). 
Privately printed, 4to. Winchester, 1409, 


From the Author -—The Tombs of the Ginnts ond the Nuraghi of Sardinia in 
their West European relations. By Duncan Mackensie, Svo. ‘Leipairc, 
1ooo, 


Notice was given that the Anniversary Meeting for the 
election of the President, Council, and Officers of the Society 
would be held on Friday, 23rd April, being St. George’s Day, 
at 2 p.m. 


W. PaLey Baupow, Esq., F.S.A., read a paper on Cup-and- 
Ring Carvings: some remarks on their classification and a 
suggestion as to their object and meaning. 


Dr, Martry held it important to obtain photographic repre- 
sentations of cup-and-ring markings, as drawings of the same 
atone were often found to differ considerably. He exhibited 
a Tibetan charm-box which had been taken from a victim of 


* RK. and &, Isacke, Remarkable Antigwittes of the City of Exeter (2nii edition, 
London, 1724), 63. 
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the expedition of 1903-4; attached to it was a brass ] ndant 
with what he considered cup-and-ring markings, which had 
come down to our own times. 


Mr, Newman thought that Mr. Baildon's explanation of 
cup-and-ring markings threw some light on the persistence of 
ornamental motives in art, which originally had a symbolic 
meaning. Early forms of the seroll and swastika had 
shown which were connected with the design usually called 
the Greek key; and it was reasonable that one generation 
should adopt and maintain the ornamental motives of the 


Mr. Freer suggested a connexion between such markings 
and tombstones on a desolate island in Seotland of the time 
of St. Columba. The saint’s mother was said to be buried on 
the island, and the recent removal of a tombstone engraved 
with circles was considered by the natives to have caused 
great misfortunes. 


Mr. Cartyox-Britron referred to the marked stones of 
Gavr'’ Inis, not far from Loemariaquer, Morbihan, and evidently 
an early place of burial; the engraved designs were concentric 
circles or spirals, 


The CHarrMan thought that the simplest explunation of 
these markings was the most reasonable one, and looked upon 
them as the work of people with plenty of leisure, such as 
shepherds, who might have used them for some game. 


Mr. Baildon’s paper will be printed in Areclureologie. 


P, W. P..Canr.yon-Brittros, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited a bronze 
brooch, a buckle and buckle-plate, and a bead, from Lake 
Trasimene, Italy. 

The earliest in date is the brooch, which is of somewhat 
peculiar form (see ee obviously derived from the eross-bow 
type. It is 3 inches long and has the remains of a pin of 
iron, and a cireular drilled piercing on the right of the flat 
middle portion, It is thought that this ae attributed to 
about the middle of the fifth century. The buckle and 
buckle-plate shown together in the plate are in fact detached. 
The plate is 64 inches in length, and is ornamented with a 
horse standing to left, and beneath with five human figures 
within an ornamental border. The lower surface is hollowed 
for the reception of a strap, and there remain four bronze 
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spikes which disclose the method of attachment of the strap. 





HEONZE BRODOH., BUCKLE, AND BEAD FROM 
LAKE THASIMENE (4.) 


The tongue of the buckle is ornamented with an animal's 
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head. The remaining object is a bead nearly 2 mehes long 
in the form of two eones placed base to base, and is of a 
shape which easily lends itself to suspension. This and the 
buckle and plate are probably Lombardie, and of late sixth 
century date. _ . 

Mr. Carlyon-Britton intimated his intention to offer these 
objects to the trustees of the British Museum for their 
acceptance, he having been informed that all are at present 
unrepresented in the national collection. 


Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communica- 
tions and exhibitions. 


Thursday, Ist April, 1909. 


Sir EDWARD WILLIAM BRABROOK, C.B., 
Vice-President, in the Chair, 


The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors : 


From the Author :—Barlinch Priory, By Rev, F. W. Weaver, F.S.A. Avo, 
nop. TOS. 

From the University of Glasgow :—A catalogue of the manuscripts in the 
Library of the Henterian Moseum in the University of Glasgow. Planned 
aml begun by the late John Young, M.D, LLD., and completed by 
P. H, Aitken, B.D. B.Sc, D.Litt, 4to, Glasgow, 108, 

From the Author :—A report on the temple of Philm. By Captain H. G, Lyons, 
D.Sc, F.KS. Tsaned by the Ministry of Public Works. 4to, Cairo, 1908. 

From the Author, Viscount Dillon, V.P.5.A. :—Catalogue ote 
posession of Viscount [Millon at Ditchley, Spelebory, Oocford 


anne in the 
Frit 
printed, &vo. (lxford, 1906. 


hire. ataly 


Notice was given that the Anniversary Meeting would be 
held on Friday, 23rd April, being St. George's Day, at 2 p.m., 
and lists were read of the Fellows proposed as President, 
Council, and Officers of the Society, for the ensuing year. 


The Report of the Auditors of the Society's Accounts for 
the year 1908 (see pp. 456-461) was read, and thanks were 
voted to the Auditors for their trouble and to the Treasurer 
for his good and faithful services. 
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REMAINS Of THE HEART-CASE OF HOGED NOUTOK, ANBOT OF GT. ALDAXE, OB, aM), 
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Wituram Pace, Esq., F.S.A., read the following notes on 
the heart-case of Roger Norton, Abbot of St. Albans, and 
other antiquities found at St. Albans: 


«By the kindness of the Dean of St. Albans I am able to 
exhibit the fragments of an Oriental round box (see plate), 
apparently a heart-case, which was discovered in the spring 
of 1872 by Mr. John Chapple, the clerk of the works durin 
the restoration of the abbey under Sir Gilbert Scott, aS 
afterwards under Lord Grimthorpe. 

Mr. Chapple refers to the discovery as follows*: 

‘Tn excavating the floor before the altar of St. Mary of the 
Four ‘Tapers in the ante-chapel a heart sepulchre was found 
in the shape of a cylindrical hole sunk in a stone. This still 
remains in sift, but when discovered it contained a box of 
thin wood in the last stage of deeay...... Some Arabic 
characters are distinguishable in an annulet on the latter 
[the lid or cover] and these were partially deciphered and 
translated by the late Bishop of Brechin as being the word 
«(jod."" Mr, Chapple continues ‘1 will brietly a d that the 
heart buried was that of Abbot Roger de Norton.’ 

The fragments of the box were also examined by Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, but I do not know if he was able to decipher more 
of the inseription. 

According to the Gesta Abbatum + Roger de Norton, the 
twenty-fourth abbot of St. Albans, died on 3rd November, 
1290, and was buried on 6th November in the presby- 
tery before the high altar. In the account of the altars and 
tombs in St. Albans Abbey compiled about 1428 }, the position 
of the marble slab over the grave of Abbot Roger before the 
high altar is stated to be between the slabs of Abbot John of 
Marines and Abbot John of Berkhamsted, whose grave 
stones still remain in the presbytery, but whether in their 
original position is uncertain. It is further stated in the 

rinted text of the survey that the body (corpus) of the abbot 
fad been buried before the altar of Bt. y of the Four 
Tapers (cujus corpus coram altart Sanctae Mariae Quatuor 
Cereorum .... fuerat tumulatwm). 

Having some doubt as to the word corpus here used, as 
the abbot’s body could not well have been buried in two 
places, I checked the entry with the original MS, at 
the British Museum (Harl. 3775) and I find that the 

* The Restoration of the Abbey Church of St. Alban, & paper read before the 
St. Albans Architectural Society, 220d Feb. 1876, by John Chapple, p. T. 

Gesta Abbatum (Rolls Series) i. 486. 

John de Amundesham, Annales (Rolls Series). Tranzlated and annotated 
by Ridgway Lloyd. 
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word read by Mr. Riley, the editor of the volume for the 
Rolls Series, as corpus is plamly cor, This makes it quite 
elear that Abbot Roger de Norton’s body was buried before 
the high altar, the usual place of burial for the abbots 
from the middle of the thirteenth century, and his 
heart im the ante-chapel or vestibule as deseribed in the 
survey of 1428, ‘near the last step of the altar of St. Mary 
ealled that of the Four Tapers in the middle beneath a small 
stone with the figure of abbot Roger bearing within his 
hands a heart.* This stone and figure no longer exist, but 
the position deseribed corresponds with that of the hole in 
which the heart-case was found. It is natural that the abbot 
should have wished his heart to be buried in the part of the 
church which he himself had completed, and before the altar 
which there is every reason to believe was founded by him. 
At this altar we learn he was daily remembered m the mass 
for Benefactors.t The elaborately carved (but much restored) 
piscina of the altar of St. May of the Four Tapers still remains 
on the south side of the vestibule. 

It is interesting to be able definitely to assign this heart- 
ease to a particular person and thus to give it a date. Why 
an Oriental box should have been selected it is difficult to say. 
From the somewhat full aceount of his life given in the 
Gesta Abbatwm, Abbot Roger Norton appears to have had no 
connexion with the East, certainly during the time he was 
abbot. 

In the same year curiously as this heart shrine was found, 
whilst the workmen were lowering the floor of the south 
transept, they came rm another, which was a nearly cireular 

pening about two feet in diameter and two feet mm depth 
oored with encaustic tiles and lined round the sides with 
flint. No heart-ease was however found m this hole. 

It may be of interest to mention that there is a full deserip- 
tion of the burial of Abbot William of Trumpington who 
died in 1235. His body it is stated was opened, the entrails 
taken out, put in a tub, sprinkled with salt, and reverently 
buried in the cemetery not far from the altar of St. wie Ge 
and over them a small marble tomb was erected. The body 
was embalmed, then clothed in mass vestments, and buried in 
the chapter house. There were, therefore, two monuments 
to this abbot also. 

The early twelfth century morse-ivory seal which I also 
exhibit by the kind permission of the Dean of St. Albans, was 
found in 1849 in relaying the pavement of the Saint's Chapel 


* John of Amundesham, Awnaley (Rolls Series), i. 437-5, 
+ ibid, 


= = 
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in the cathedral church. It shows a mounted knight in 
armour with sword and shield. The legend runs Sigullwm. 
Ricardi de Vierle. I have been unable to find any docu- 
mentary reference to Richard de Vierle, but the mame Verh 
was not uncommon in the counties of Essex and Herts, being 
derived probably from the parish of Virley im Essex. In 
1210-12 Geoffrey de Verli held half a knight's fee at Hadham, 
in Hertfordshire* In the middle of the seal is a piece of 
bronze, the purpose of which is not clear, as it appears to 
have a smooth surface on the back, as though it has not 
projected on that side to form a handle as might be expected.t 





BRONZE PENDANT FOUND AT 8T. ALBANS, (7) 


The bronze pendant (see illustration), portions probably of 
some horse-trappimgs, and a little seal with the initials Ws 
‘1 an oval. were found at St. Albans, and have been lately 

resented to the Hertfordshire County Museum by Mrs. 
IeQuoid of that city.” 


" Red Book of the Exchequer (Rolls Series), O26, 

+ A description of the senl, with an engraving, was published by Mr. Albert 
Way, F.S.A., in the Jranaactions of the St, Albans Architectural Society tor 
1851, pp. 11-15. 3 
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We, the Avptrors appointed to andit the Accounts of the Socrery 
to the Slat day of December, 1908, having examined the 
find the same to be accurate. 


CASH ACCOUNT ror tHe TEAR 








RECEIPTS. 

1968, & on a £ « d, 
Balance in hand, $1st December, 1407 i 7 400 8 2 
Annial 51 Lom. : 

ll wt £5 ia., arrears dne LMT ; ; A #15 0 
5 at £2 3s,. ditto A 5 6 6 © 
534 at £8 3s., due Lat January, 1008 . + T6682 2 OU 
. mt £2 2s., ditto . lf 8 
lat £5 He. paid in advance for 10) ; % 3 0 
1902 12 O 
Admissions : | 
23 Fellowa at £6 fs. : - ; 235 4 O 
Composition : : 
1 Fellowat 25500 . i ; : i oO 0 
Dividends: 
on £10583 105. 7d, Metropolitan 3 per cent. 
Stock . a01 18 O 
on £1010 Is. Metropolitan Water Board a per 
cont, “ B™ Stock ‘ . 4 15 10 
—_—_— aa006B 610 
Works sold , a 7 3 
Stevenson Bequest ; 
Dividend on Bank Stock and other Invest- 
mente , 4 4 . . 619 Li a 
Owen Fond : 
Dividend on £300 ay pat cent. Annuities . 72 8 
Sundry Heceipts r r . To 10 8 
ee 





£3012 14 9 
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or Awriguartes or Lonpox, from the Ist day of January, 1908, 
underwritten Accounts, with the Vouchers relating thereto, do 


EXDING 3let DECEMBER, 1908. 





. PAYMENTS. 
1908. fod 2 ao @ 
Publications of the Society : 
Printers’ snd Artists’ Charges and Binding .- 1578 13 10 
Library : 
Binding . . 4 ‘ . - & 16 10 
Subseriptions to Books and Societies . - 4817 @ ; 
—<—$—— ala I 
Research Fond : a ‘ ' , 125 0 0 
House Expenditure: 
Insurance © i * a = 41 & § 
Lighting ‘ : “ - . 613 6 
Fool. : : ‘ : : 43 7 
Hepaire . ‘ : ‘ ‘ ‘ Ba 4 2 
Tea at Meetings . , . ; 6 31 11 
Cleaning and Sundries . . . 11 0 
—_- 8 5 3 
Income ters and _— Herenne License i 19 2 : 
i y Duty and | : Stevenson Bequest.  . 13 14 6 
E.G. Ireland : : 
: Pension * c] rT a = 5 160 0 oO 
Salaries, &e. : 
i , Allowance . ‘ ; ‘ a7 10 O 
Assistant Secretary . . . « 400 0 06 
Clerk . : : ; : . mo 0 O 
— 687 10 6 
Wages and Allowances : : 
Porter, Housemaid,and Hall Boy =. r lay 6 6 
Official Expenditure : 
Stationery and Printing , : » Alt id 2 
Postage . 8 +r ; F : 15 1 @ 
Ditto and Carriage on Publications . BF 1010 
Sundry Expenses ‘ ‘ . . 128 18 0 
_———— 4 0 6 
Cash in hand : 
Coutts & Co,, Current Account ‘ ». bil fT 
Petty cash a = + ® 12 i) ( 
—$>_—. lot 14 7 
£25912 14 2 
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RESEARCH FUND 
HECHIFTE. 3 : 
2 a. d. 
Balance in hand, lst December, 107. p z 24 4 4 
Grant from General Account . im 0 0 
Netheravon Honse (Wilts). Amount salveribed to proposed soi 
ploration Fund refonded . . lb oO 0 
Dividends : 
12 months’ Dividend on : | 
#1805 188. 4d. India $4 per cent. Stock a oo 8 
£500 J. Dickinson & Company Lt. 5 per 
cent. Preference Stock . 23-15 0 
2527 Is. dd, Victoria Government 3 per 
cent. Stock , 16 «0 10 
HOOT Lis, fd. Metropolitan Water Board 3 per : 
een“ B' Stock . 4 9 4 
6 months’ Dividend om £106 2s, od. Metro- 
politan Water Boarl 3 a cent. “BR” 
Sitock : | 1 lo 
1l4 16 1 
£276 0 & 
STOCKS AND INVESTMENTS 
Valoe at 
Amount 
of Stock, 1908. 
2 «sn ot e «s d 
Metropolitan § per cent. Stock . . 1OS8S 19 7 48 18 10 
Bank Stock 2128 9 6 Hil 14 & 
Great Northern Railway Consolidated 4 per cent. | | 
Perpetual Preference Stock =. 2726 0 0 869070 6G CO 
London and North Western Kailway 4 per went. | 
Guaranteed Stock 2757 0 O TO oO 
North Eastern Hailway ‘ per cent, Guaranteed 
Stock . 2761 O @ d147 10 @ 
Midland Railway 24 er cent. Consolidated 
Perpetual Preference jock = ov2 6 10 ‘08 18 8 
Metropolitan Water Board 5 per cent. HB" Stock 1010 1 0 4 6 O 
£29557 1b £26241 19 11 
()wEN FuRD. 
2) yer cent. Annuitie: . ; 1 60 6D HT Ww O 
RESEARCH FUND. 
India 34 percent. Stock . 1s06 13 4 1787 18 & 
J, Dickinson & Sk tei 5 per cent. Preference 
Btetk  . Mo 0 oO ih Oo 0 
Victoria Government 3 pet cent, Consolidated 
Inscribed Stock . f27 12 0 £01 14 11 
Metropolitan Water Board 3 per cent,“ B* Stock 613 18 8 ‘i712 9 
£o446 19 


£3551 18 9 
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ACCOUNT. 
PAYMENTS, | 
2a dh 
Investment. Purchase of £106 28, Metropolitan Water 5 per 
cent, “BH Stock ; : f ; , : loo o 
Silchester Excavation Fond : - ; ‘ a0 0 © 
Cretan Exploration Fond . : : ‘ : ; 25 0 © 
Pevensey Castle Excavation Famd . : ‘ : : wo 4 
Red-Hills Exploration Fund . : : . , 1 Oo 6 
Corbridge Excavation Fund : Fi ; : : 1 oO 0 
Northleigh Villa Fund . ; : : : wm oO 0 
Caerweot Exploration Fund : : a i Wo uo O 
Stroul Roman Villa Exeayation Fund. : : 6 oO 0 
Balance 31st December, 1908 " 3 : , 66 0 & 
£276 0 6 
Slst DECEMBER, 1408. 
Amount 
of Stock, 
# oa d. 


In the High Court of Justice, Chancery Division, 
In the suit Thornton ¢. Stevenson. 
The Stocks remaining in Court to the credit of this cause are as 
follows: , 
Great Western Railway 5 per cent. Guaranteed Stock Bod 0 0 
Midland Railway 24 per cent. Perpetoal Preference Stock 15145 12° 7 


£24034 12 T 


After payment of the Annuities, now amounting to #400 per annum, the 
Society is entitled to one-fourth share of the residue of the Income of the above 
Fonds, This is payable after the 10th April and 10th October in every year. 


Witness our hands this S1st day of March, 190%, 
KEGINALD A. SMITH. 
EMERY WALKER. 
LELAND L. DUSCAN, 
HORACE SANDARS, 
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Hewry Tayior, Esq, F.S.A., communicated the following 
Report as Local Seeretary for Cheshire : 

“In the year 1892 in excavating for the foundations of 
Measrs. Dickson's seed warehouse, situate in St. John Street, 
Chester, which runs backwards almost to the city wall, a few 
paces north of the * Wolf’ Tower, an excellent section of the 
Roman wall of Deva was found, and is preserved, in siti, 
with its plinth and a portion of the foundations, quite intact, 
in the present basement of this seed establishment. It lies 
15 feet 6 inches outside the city wall, and through the kind- 
ness Of Messrs, Dickson (its preservers) is accessible to all 
interested at all reasonable times, 

Recently the National Telephone Company purchased the 
adjoining premises to the south of this seed warehouse which 
consisted of cottages and a close stuify court. These the com- 
pany pulled down for the purpose of erecting their new offices. 
The council of the Chester and North Wales Archmological 
Society called the attention of the company to the possibility 
of the continuation of the foundations of the Roman wall 
under the seed warehouse under their property, and the 
directors of the Company very kindly promised to give atten- 
tion to the matter and to furnish every facility to the society 
for the inspection of the ground during the excavations. 

Our honorary Curator, Mr. Robert Newstead, was instructed 
to visit the place and report. 

Early in June last some extensive blocks of masonry were 
found a few feet south of the ‘Wolf’ Tower, and these proved 
to be the upper courses of a perfeet section of the Roman 
wall. Shortly afterwards Professor Bosnnquet, of the Liver- 
pool University, visited the site and reported the matter to 
the Council of ‘the Liverpool Committee for Archwological 
Research in Wales and the Marches, and they made a grant 
of money towards the cost of the further exeavations that 
might be found necessary. After the greater part of this 
section of the wall had been uncovered, the mayor, sheriff, 
and town clerk of Chester, with our Fellow, Archdeacon 
Barber, and other representatives of the Chester and North 
Wales Archswologieal Society, together with Professors Bosan- 
ques and Garstang of the Liverpool Committee, Messrs. 

romley and Watkins, the architects, and a director of the 
National Telephone Company met on the spot, with a view to 
the preservation of the wall, Aftera long discussion the matter 
was left in the hands of the Telephone Company, whose 
board unanimously resolved to alter their original plans so 
as to preserve the greater portion of the wall. This has been 
done by placing steel girders over the Roman work at two 
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points where in the first plan it would have heen necessary 
to remove the greater portion of it, A subway has also been 
made in front of the wall, and the floor of the rooms above 
slightly raised, so that about 40 feet of the wall will be 
preserved. A portion which will be left exposed in the of 
yard will be protected with an iron grate. Thus only 16 feet 
at the north end adjoining Messrs. Dickson's seed warehouse 
have been buried between two retaining walls and the ‘ Wolf’ 
Tower. 

When first the excavations began it was only possible to 
expose the northern half of the wall. Afterwards, however, 
the whole length of the foundations of the section was 
followed as far as the southern end of the National Telephone 
Company's boundary. It is quite evident, however, that the 
wall extends beyond the present excavation under the adjoin- 
ing cottages, and possibly on to the Newgate, anciently called 
the ‘ Pepper * Gate. 

The total length of the wall uncovered is 56 feet 10 inches. 
It takes a practically straight course from Messrs. Dickson's 
seed warehouse on the ach toa point 22 feet south of the 
centre of the Wolf Tower, where it begins to curve west- 
ward towards the Newgate. The face of the ashlar work 
near the beginning of the curve is about 21 feet 6 inches 
in advance of the city wall, but the north-eastern angle of the 
Wolf Tower rests with its footings upon the rubble of the 
Roman wall, The greatest height of the ashlar work was about 
6 feet G inches above the original land surface, and consisted 
of seven courses, but the courses on either side of the higher 
sub-central portion gradually tapered away so that at the 
southern end hes plinth and sub-plinth only remained, and 
then not in a perfect state of preservation. The whole of 
the ashlar work (the stone being the local red sandstone) 
had been carefully constructed, the blocks of stone beimg 
laid in very regular, and for the most part, closely jointe: 
courses. The dressing on the outer faces was so fine as 
to leave little trace of the workman's chisel. Many of the 
blocks show distinct signs of weathering. The face joints 
(bed and vertieal) were in many places so close that it 
was impossible to insert the blade of a pocket knife between 
them, The same care, however, had not been bestowed on 
the interior work of the wall, where the joints varied from 
touching point to as much as 2 inches in width. In one 
instance only was there found any attempt at the bonding of 
a second course of squared stones with those forming the 
ashlar work. No trace of mortar was discovered in either 
the hedding or the joints of the masonry. The height of the 
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linth and sub-plinth respectively was 9 inches, and the 
height of the superimposed courses uniformly 12 inches 
throughout the whole length of the ashlar work, 

Behind the masonry was a backing of rubble work. The 
rubble and masonry together gave an average thickness of 
4 feet 6 inches. 

The foundations were solid and deep, and built entirely of 
rubble of precisely the same character as that which formed 
the inner lining to the masonry. The lowest course was 
formed of a single layer of boulder stones bedded in mortar, 
and these rested upon a stratum of soft undisturbed red sand- 
stone. Coarse river gravel and silt were freely used with the 
mortar in these a oa Behind the rubble there was a 
solid bank of fine stiff clayey loam in some places 2 feet 
9 inches thick. 

A trench 4 feet wide was cut in front of the entire length 
of the wall. In this were found many fragments of worked 
stones which had evidently formed part of the superstructure 
of the wall, as they were of the same size as those used 
throughout, viz. from 1 to 4 feet long, and about the same 
in width by 9 inches to a foot in height; alsoa few fragments 
of amphorae, roofing tiles (of the usual Roman type), a 
sortion of a millstone, a piece of Roman glass, a bone pin, 

ragments of cinerary urns of ‘ Upehurch’ ware,and one small 

piece of ‘Samian’ ware. The ditch was excavated in two 
places and a portion of it was exposed in a third. It was not 
of the usual V shaped form. The bottom was broad and flat, 
measuring about 4 feet 4 inches in width. Its greatest width 
from lip to lip measured approximately 22 feet, and its 
greatest depth from the level of the lowest course of masonry 
or sub-plinth 9 feet 3inches. There was nothing of importanee 
found im the earth and rubbish that had accumulated in the 
ditch. In faet, with the exeeption of a beautifully preserved 
flint axe of the palmolithic type the objects recovered from 
these somewhnt extensive excavations were very few; two or 
three coins of Hadrian and Vespasian and some eight frag- 
ments of figured ‘ Samian " ware were also found, 

The most important information obtaimed by this last find 
in connexion with our ancient wall is the curve on the 
southern side, which confirms the generally accepted theory 
that the Newgate was the south-east corner of Roman Deva. 

In furnishing this information to the Society as one of its 
local secretaries for Cheshire, I have to thank Professor New- 
stead (who has been so long associated with our local Chester 
Society) for the valuable paper he read before it at the opening 
meeting of our present Chester Session upon the subjeet.” 
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W. pe C. Pemeaux, Esq., exhibited an armorial pendant 
in the form of a small shield with the arms of Talbot ( gules a 





SeTONE MOULD (ORVERSE AND REVERSE) FOUSD IN RHECKNOCKSHIRE, (}.) 


lion and an engratled border gold), differenced by a label of 
three points. These arms were borne by Sir Gilbert Talbot at 
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the Dunstable Tournament of 1308, and by his son Richard 
at the second Dunstable Tournament in 1354, 


H. B. P, Owen, Esq., exhibited a similar pendant with the 
arms of Valence, barry of twelve silver and azure a border of 
sia mertlets ste, 


C. R. Peers, Esq., M.A., Seeretary, also exhibited, by per- 
mission of the Herts. County Museum, a third pendant of the 
same character as the foregoing, with the arms of Bohun, « 
plain cotised bend between aie lions, 


MILL STEPHENSON, |Esq., B.A, F.S.A., exhibited a small 
latten shield of late tifteenth century date with the arms of 
England. 


HeNry Owen, Esq., D.C.L., F.S.A., exhibited a stone mould 
(see illustration on preceeding é), perhaps for casting 
buttons, found lately in Brecknockshire, 


Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communi- 
cations and exhibitions. 
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ANNIVERSARY, 
FRIDAY, 23np APRIL, 1909. 
ST, GEORGE'S DAY. 


CHARLES HERCULES READ, Esq., LL.D. President, 
in the Chair. 


Arraurn Henry Lyew., Esq., M.A. and Jonny Epwarp 
PritcHarp, Esq., were appointed Scrutators of the Ballot. 
The Rev. Epwarp Samvet Dewiex, M.A, and HENRY 
BENJAMIN WHEATLEY, Esq., were also appomted Assistant 
scrutators. 


Henry Avray ‘Tipping, Esq., M.A., was admitted Fellow. 


The Prestpent then proceeded to deliver the following 
Address : 


“* (FENTLEMEN, 


It has been the custom for the President to begin his 
Anniversary Address by a recital of the gams and losses that 
our ranks have undergone during the past twelvemonth. 
First there comes the list of the Fellows we have lost by 
death, viz. : 


William Amburst, Baron Amherst of Hackney, 16th 
January, 1909. 

George Matthews Arnold, Esq., 28th May, 1905. 

Rev. Henry Barber, M.D., 20th February, 1909. 

William Bemrose, Esq., Gth August, 1908. 

Paul Bevan, Esq., M.A. Sard September, 1908. 

Sir Edmund Thomas Bewley, M.A., LL.D. 

Sir Thomas Brooke, Bart., 16th July, 1908. 

Joseph Meadows Cowper, Esq., 15th October, 1908. 

George Crafter Croft, Esq., 2nd July, 1908. 

Alfred Darbyshire, Esq., 5th July, 1908. 

Rev. John Silvester Davies, M.A., 14th February, 1909. 
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Rev. Robert Rashleizgh Duke, B.A., 14th October, 1908, 

Rev, Joseph Woodfall Ebsworth, M.A., Tth June, 1908, 

Francis Elgar, Esq., LL.D., F.RS., 17th January, 1909. 

Sir John Evans, B.C.B., D.C.L., LL.D., Se.D., F.BS., 31st 
May, 1908, 

William John Evelyn, Esq., 26th June, 1908. 

Reginald Stanley Faber, Esy., M_A., 18th December, 1908, 

William Milner Faweett, Esy., M.A., 27th December, 
THOR, 

George Edward Fox, Esq., M.A, Tth October, 1908. 

Hardinge Frank Giffard, Esq, M.A., 11th Oetober, 1908. 

Robert Chellas Graham, Esq., B.A., 22nd November, 1908, 

Robert Hovenden, Esq., 24rd November, 1908, 

Honourable Oliver Howard, 20th September, 1908, 

Frederick Edward Hulme, Esq., 11th April, 1909, 

Alexander Dionysius Hobson Lenadman, Hsq., 14th 
September, 1908, 

Bunnell Lewis, Esy., M.A., 2nd July, 1908. 

Frederic John Methold, Esq., 15th December, 1908, 

James Neale, Esq., FR.LB.A., 18th January, 1909, 

Frederick George Hilton Price, Esq., 14th March, 1909. 

Major Charles Fox Roe, 2nd September, 1908. 

Wiliam Oliver Roper, Esq., 17th September, 1908. 

Joshua Brooking Rowe, Esq., 28th June, 1908. 

John James Stevenson, Esq., 5th May, 1908. 

Whitley Stokes, Esq., C.S1, CLE, DCL, LLD. 
18th April, 1909. 

George Charles Yates, Esq., 3rd December, 1904. 


The two following honorary Fellows have also died - 


General J, F. Nery Delgado, President of the Geological 
Commission of Portugal, @rd August, 1908, in his 
74th year. 

Monsieur Léon Morel, former President of the National 
Academy of Rheims, 20th February, 1909, in his 
Slat year, | 


The following gentlemen have resigned since the last 
Anniversary: 


Captain Adrian Charles Chamier. 
Colonel Edward Matthey, C.B, 
John Edward Smith, Esq. 


Sir Edward Maunde Thompson, E.C.B., 1.5.0. D.C.L, 
LL.D., Litt.D,, PBA, 
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The following have been elected Fellows since the last 
Anniversary : 


Edmund Clarence Richard Armstrong, Esq. 

George Angustus Auden, Esq., M-A., M.D. 

Jerome Aspen Bankes, Haq. 

Edward Millizen Beloe, Esq. 

Robert Valentine Berkeley, Esq. 

Edward Oliver Pleydell Bouverie, Esq. 

Frederick William Bull, Esq. 

Sir Wiliam Edward Davidson, K.C.M.G,, C.B., M.A., K.C. 

Charles Harding Firth, Esq., M.A., Hon. LL.D. 

Edward Seymour Forster, Esq., M.A. 

Ralph Grifiin, Esq. 

Rev. Edmund Carles Hopper, M.A. 

Montagu Rhodes James, Esq., Litt, D., Provost of King's 
College, Cambridge. 

Philip Mainwaring Johnston, Esq., F.R-LB.A. 

William Thorpe Jones, Esq. 

Charles Lethbridge Kingsford, Esq., M.A. 

Rev, William Maegregor, M.A. 

Alfred Percival Maudslay, Esq., M.A, 

Perey Manning, Esq., M.A. 

Alfred William Oke, Esq., B.A., LL.M. 

Harold Clifford Smith, Esq., M.A. 

Henry Avray Tipping, Esq., M.A. 

Lt.-Col. Phineas Barrett Tuthill, RA. M.C., M.D. 

Major Wilmot Vaughan 

Duncan Grant W. d, Esq., MLA. 





The record of our loases by death, always a melancholy task, 
contains this year the names of some that we could ill afford 
to lose. First of these comes that of our former PRESIDENT, 
my old friend Sir Joux Evans, a man whose wide, accurate, 
and ready knowledge, joined to an unusual industry and 
capacity for business, would have distinguished him from his 
fellows at any time or nany surroundings. Not less remark- 
able was a versatility of talent that enabled him, at one time 
or another during a long and busy life, to hold with distine- 
tion every variety of office. Whether as President of the 
Paper Manufacturers’ Association, as Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions, as Treasurer of the Royal Society, or as President of 
the Numismatic Society, of the Geological Society, or as the 
occupant of this chair, in all of these Ins adroit handling of 
the matter in question inevitably compelled the respect and 
attention of all who worked with him. 
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He was born in 1823, his father being the Rev, Benoni 
Evans, once headmaster of the Grammar School at Market 
Bosworth, where John Evans was educated. The calla of 
business prevented him from being sent up to Oxford, and he 
went to Germany instead to prepare him for entrance into the 
firm of Dickinsons, of which family his mother was a member. 
Fis connection with antiquarian pursuits began at an early 
age, He joined the Numismatic Society in 1849 and became 
a Fellow of our Society three years later, and his Coins of 
the Ancient Britona, still the standard work on the subject, 
appeared in 1864, As early as 1851, however, he read a 
paper before this Society on some Roman remains found at 
Boxmoor, and in 1860 he made an important communication 
on the then much debated question of the authenticity of the 
flint implements discovered at Abbeville by M. Boucher de 
Perthes, a subject on which he became a recognised authority. 
The large and important collections of the kind that he had 
formed led naturally, in his case, to the production of that 
most useful work, The Ancient Stone Implements of Great 
Britain, just as his interest in the Bronze Age produced the 
complementary volume on the Bronze Age in these islands, 
Wide as these interests were, numismatic, geological, and pre- 
historic, they did not by any means exhaust even the anti- 
quarian side of his energies. 'The indexes to Archaeologin and 
our Proceedings alone amply demonstrate that anything of 
human interest, even to English delft ware, provided Jeha 
Evans with an agreeable opportunity for research and dis- 
CUSSION, 

In Sir John Evans, I, like many another member of this 
Society, lost an old friend. TI first made his acquaintance in 
the year 1874, in the eminently congenial eompany of Sir 
Wollaston Franks, and for some years following I spent many 
pleasant and profitable days and even weeks in the company 
of both, both in England and abroad. I cannot over-estimate 
the privilege I possessed in having been in close touch for so 
many years with two such men, each full of knowledge, and 
yet differing in character, so that each formed the comple- 
ment of the other, When in 1892 Sir John Evans retired 
from the Presidency of this Society, Sir Wollaston Franks 

ed to allow himself to be nominated for the chair on con- 
dition that I would consent to accept the post of secretary, & 
suggestion due to Sir John’s clever crasp of the situation. In 
this way my intimate connection with the Society is directly due 
to him. Both here and at the British Museum our relations 
were of an intimate kind up to within a few years of his 
death, when illnesses necessarily kept him away from both 
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places. In this room perhaps as much as anywhere we shall 
have oceasion to miss him. He was ever a strong supporter 
of the dignity and high traditions of the Society,and he never 
per himself when he thought the welfare of the Society 
emanded his presence or his voice. A ready debater, wit 
a marvellous gift in having his knowledge at his fingers’ 
ends, he was a type of man whose presence in such a body as 
ours was invaluable, and it will doubtless be long before we 
find anyone adequately to fill the gap his death has made in 
our make 


The sudden death of Mr. Frenrrick Grorae Hitton Price, 
our Director, at the early age of 67, must have been a great 
shock to all the Fellows of the Society. He had had trifling 
illnesses occasionally during the past few years, but I believe 
nothing in his health had given any warning of the sudden 
end, His genial and kindly nature, apart from his interest in 
various branches of archeology, will make his absence from 
our meetings very sensibly felt. A banker by profession, and 
in a manner even from his birth, he gave a good deal of 
attention to the archmology of the profession, in which he 
included also the medieval history of the City. His Hand- 
hook of London Bankers contains a quantity of interesting 
matter relating to the early bankers and goldsmiths of 
London, while the Marygold and the Signs of Lombard Street 
deal with the ancient conditions of the City and its life m a 
cheery conversational way that was characteristic of the author. 
In connection with these studies and researches he made large 
and valuable collections of relics of old London, but his main 
collection was unquestionably that of Egyptian antiquities. 
These he gathered together with great industry for many 
years past, and as an illustration of the smaller or ‘ cabinet’ 
objects of Egyptian antiquity, his collection is probably 
the best in private hands in this country, Mr. Price printed 
an elaborate cataloeue of it in two volumes. At the time 
of his death he was President of the Egypt Exploration Fund 
and a Vice-President of the Society - Diiblical Archeology, 
besides being a Fellow of the Zoological, Geological, and 
Numismatic Bocieties. He took great pride in his posttion as 
Director of the Society, and was very assiduous in his atten- 
dances at the meetings of the Executive Committee, of which as 
Director he was chairman; he was also treasurer of the Suil- 
chester Fund, an office in which he took a special interest from 
his association with Silchester exploration in carly days, before 
the Society entered on the scene. Probably the most serious 
undertaking in which he took a leading part was the investi- 
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gation of the Roman villa at Brading in the Isle of Wight, 
the remains of which were kept open for some time to the 
public by his instrumentality. In all these undertakings he 
added to the list of his friends, and it may safely be said that 
few men have died leaving fewer enemies than Hilton Price. 
By his will he leaves a sum of £100 to be added to the 
Research Fund of the Society, a much appreciated addition. 


Although Mr. J. J. Srevensow did not take or! minent 
part in our proceedings as a rule, he was a man of distinction 
in his own profession of architecture, and to him and to the 
school that he represented is probably to a great extent due 
the advance in taste in recent times of our domestic architec- 
ture. To say that he was a friend of William Morris of itself 
indicates that his intellect and tastes were something out of 
the common, He brought before the Society some years ago 
an elaborate essay on the fruitful theme of the restoration of 
the Mausoleum of Halicarnassus, His opinions on such ques- 
tions were held with an unrelenting tenacity and vigour, 
and his denunciation of chureh restoration and similar 
‘vandalisms' were curiously at variance with his real kindly 
nature, 


In Lord AmpERst oF Hackney, who died on the léth of 
January last, the Society has lost a man of a type altogether 
too rare in this country. Endowed with great natural taste, 
and in possession of means enough to gratify it to the full, he 
formed collections of Egyptian and other antiquities which 
have mace his name well known throughout the whole of the 
archeological world, while his library was in the first rank in 
England. It is asad thing that not only had these splendid 
collections to be dispersed, but that the facet probably hastened 
the death of Lord Amherst himeelf, 


Mr, WILLIAM BEMROSE was one of those typical collectors of 
whom England furnishes so many examples. A member of 
the well-known firra at Derby, he was possessed of ample 
means, and made considerable collections both of the porcelain 
of his native city and of allied wares, upon which he published 
<i sere ae 1 little merit, as well as a volume on the 
ife and works of Wright of Derby. Though of a good age, 
viz. T7, his death was quite ihiiraouad. : good age 


_ Dr. WHITLEY Stokes, who died on the 12th instant, 
belonged to another category of antiquaries. His reputation 
as an authority on Celtic literature stood in the first rank, and 
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there was no serial publication connected with the subject that 
had not his name in its editorial list. It is somewhat curious 
that his real business in life should have been Indian Law, and 
that his distinction in this other field of activity again brought 
him into the front rank, so that he became eventually Secretar 
of the Legislative Council of the Government of India. Such 
distinction in two such useful fields might have brought more 
recognition by the Government than the C.S.L and C.LE. 
bestowed upon him more than 30 years ago. 


Mr. Georcr ©. Yares, who was for many years past chief 
clerk of the Salford County Court, was a local antiquary of a 
useful kind. He did nothing for our Society, but he deserves 
our gratitude for having founded the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Antiquarian Society. 


Mr. Grorcr Epwarp Fox will always be associated in this 
Society with the excavation of the Roman City of Silchester. 
He was most enthusiastic in the conduct of the excavations 
while his health lasted, and, as some of us saw, even when he 
was in anything but a good state of health, he still attended at 
the meetings of the Society when the Annual Report was 
read. Mr. Fox was trained as an architect and had great 
taste in matters of form and decoration, and his drawings im 
our ee will show what an exquisite feeling he had 
for delicate gradations of form and surface. During his 
archmological period, after he retired from the active pursuit 
of his profession, he devoted himself almost entirely to the 
Roman remains in this country. It may be safely said that 
he died regretted by every person who had the advantage of 
knowing him. 


A familiar figure to Fellows of the Society of all but the 
most recent years, that of our former clerk, Mr. E. C. IRELAND, 
has disappeared from amongst us at a very advanced age, 
having 228 first appointed in the year 1852. Those of 
us who remember the Society in the days of Mr. Knight 
Watson's secretaryship and later, cannot have forgotten the 
invariable courtesy and kindness that they always received 
from Mr. Ireland. Of a kindly, gentle nature, he associated 
himself to the full with the honour and glory of the Society, 
to which he was devoted to an extent that words can hardly 
express, Mr. Ircland was always ready to help forward any- 
thing or meyer in the Soeiety in all matters connected with 
his work in the library, and his devotion to certain individuals 
who had held office in the Society was but little short of that 
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of a devotee to his patron saint. He had availed himself up 
to quite the last of the privilege of attending our evening 
meetings, which in all probalility was for him the principa 
event of each week. 


Among our Honorary Fellows we have lost Monsieur Leon 
Monet, of Rheims, who died on 20th February, at the 
advanced age of 81 years. He is chiefly known for his 
investigations in cemeteries of the Karly Iron Age in the 
department of Marne. He formed a very large and important 
collection of antiquities of this period, the most interesting of 
which are reprodueed in his work entitled La Champagne 
Souterraine. The British Museum possessed practically 
nothing of the kind from the Continent, and hearing that 
M. Morel wished to dispose of his collection some eight years 
ago, I entered into negotiations with him for its purchase, 
and after a considerable correspondence concluded the business, 
and the collection was safely removed to the British Museum 
some years ago. He was elected an Honorary Fellow im 
1901. 


Another gap in our list of Honorary Fellows is caused by 
the death on 3rd August of General Joaquim Friree NERY 
DELGADO, at the age of 74, General Delgado was at bis death 
President of the Geological Commission of Portugal, His 
archeological work chiefly lay in the prehistoric borderland 
between archeology and geology, and I well remember his 
activity at prehistoric congresses on the Continent in the 
period just before 1880, He had been on our honorary lst 
since 1504, 


I will now say a few words about our own domestic 
attnirs, 


Although the exeavations at Silchester in 1908 did not 
bring to light anything of special importance, they are note- 
worthy as completing the systematic examination of the large 
site of 100 acres within the wall which was begun in 1890, 
and we are now in possession (for the first time) of the 
complete ground plan of a Romano-British town without any 
admixture of a military element. 

It is proposed that we should now undertake the solu- 
tion of another problem of a more complicated kind, viz. the 
excavation of Old Sarum, a site of altogether unusual interest, 
as containing within the confines of a British stronghold both 
Roman and later remains. I think General Pitt-Rivers made 
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proposals to the Dean and Chapter of Salisbury with the view 
of carrying out the exploration himself, but they declined to 
entrust the work to a private individual, They are, however, 
pute favourably disposed to our pedertakine a work, while 
the Eeclesiastical Commissioners and the Office of Works, all 
of whom are concerned, also concur. It is hoped that an 
agreement regulating the conditions of excavation, more or 
leas on the lines of that made with regard to Silchester, may 
shortly be ready for confirmation on behalf of the Society, 
and that operations may be begun in the autumn. 

Circumstances have made it desirable that another im- 
portant piece of exploration should take place at an early 
date. This is the thorough excavation of the site of the 
Roman city of Verulamium, a place of far more importance 
than Silchester, and of nearly twice its area. When this 
acheme takes form it is but fitting that the Society should 
take a leading part in carrying it out, and see that a proper 
organization is devised for the so, pe Our communications 
on the subject with the owner, Lord Verulam, have been 
favourably received. 


Since the last Anniversary the Treasurer and Mr. Franeis 
W. Reader have continued to watch excavations in the City 
of London, and before long they hope to report fully on 
various discoveries of ancient remains; meantime a few notes 
on the subject may not be out of place. 

In August of last year a very perfect piece of the City wall 
eame to light in America Square, just north of a portion 
examined by Mr. A. A. Langley in 1880. There was nothing 
abnormal about the wall, which was laid bare to the Roman 
foundation, and was duly drawn and photographed, the out- 
side only being visible, The line of the medieval City ditch 
could be clearly made out, but the most mteresting fact 
revealed by this excavation was the existence of a ditch only 
about 12 feet wide, and beginning some 12 feet from the w 
plinth, This was filled with black mud containing many 
shells of aquatic snails, also fragments of Samian and Romano- 
British pottery, but none of a later date. The resemblance of 
the ditch to that found in 1906 by All Hallows Church during 
the New Broad Street excavations was remarkable. 

In the early part of this year an important site was cleared 
hetween Great Winchester Street and Austin Friars, work 
there being still in progress, Remains of the cloister to the 
north of the Friars’ church were found, and have been care- 
fully measured by officials of the London County Council, who 
were busily engaged for some days, Mr. Norman has recorded 
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elsewhere the destruction in 1896 of a fifteenth-century arch, 
also belonging to the eloister, which was latterly embe ded tm 
a house numbered 10 Austin Friars, During the present 
excavation several Tudor foundation arches have also been 
laid bare. They are at right angles to Great Winchester 
Street, the most northern of them almost nening that 
thoroughfare. They are thought to have formed part of Win- 
chester or Paulet House, after the first Marquis of Winchester, 
who lived there, | 

Since the last anniversary not much digging has been done 
on the Christ's Hospital site by the Office of Works. They 
have chiefly devoted their energies to building an extension 
of the Post Office, which is now in a forward condition. 
A large strip, however, of ground towards Giltspur Street 
cleared by the destraction still remains vacant, and as It was 
certain that this must contain the angle bastion of the wall 
which here runs south to Newgate, those interested in the 
matter felt that here was a fine opportunity of perfecting our 
knowledge as far as possible with regard to the construction 
aad probable date of one at least of the bastions that defended 
our city. Leave was obtained from the Council to appropriate 
some money for the purpose; the bastion was found a few 
feet below the surface, just where it ought to have been, anced 
an exeavation is now in progress which should yield important 
results, Mr, Norman hopes to arrange an afternoon's meeting 
there at onee for any Fellows who like to attend. He fears 
that the work will be somewhat more expensive than was 
anticipated. 

It may perhaps be right to remind you how early last 
winter it beeame known that, unless a considerable sum of 
money was speedily raised, that interesting fragment of 
thirteenth-century architecture, the gateway of St. Bartholo- 
mew the Great, West Smithfield, would be destroyed. An 
appeal for funds was made, a public meeting arranged, 
and you will be glad to know that greatly through the 
are? of our Fellow Mr, E. A. Webb the archway has been 
saved. 

Another relic of the past, perhaps as interesting in Its way, 
is the lower part of the tower of the church of St. Alphege 
London Wall, once a part of the chapel of Elsing Spital, a 
hospital founded by William de Elsmg m 1529. Two or 
three years ago, when the tower was in danger of destruction, 
we forwarded to the church authorities a resolution pomting 
out its high architectural and historical value and pleadin 
for its retention. The building I am told was only sateen 
and I take this opportunity of repeating the plea. 
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The Research Fund of the Society applicable to these and 
similar investigations still remains in a very inadequate 
state; so much so that our contributions are usually nominal 
amounts. The utility of such a fund, both as helping forward 

| work and also in giving the Society some control over 
the methods of exploration, has more than once been pointed 
out from this chair, and I can do no more than commend tt to 
auch of the Fellows os have the progress of British archwology 
at heart. During the past year we have decided to caine tia 
fees payable by new Fellows on admission from £11 to £14, 
the extra sum thus gained being for the benefit of the 
Research Fund. ‘This will sensibly increase the amount at 
our disposal, but by no means to the extent required. During 
the past year grants have been made for explorations at 
Silchester, Corbridge, Caerwent, and Stroud (1 ants.), and 
for further works upon the Northleigh Villas. 





The new card catalogs of the library is now completed 
and will soon be ready for use, The need of a subject index 
has also engaged the attention of the Library Committee, and 
the Council has authorised the Committee to have such an 
index prepared. A new catalogue of the Society's manuseripts 
has also been considered desirable by the Couneil, and the 
work has been entrusted to Mr, J. A. Herbert of the British 
Museum. 

The Society is to be congratulated on the com letion of the 
Index to Vols. L to XX. of the Second Series of Proceedings 
of the Society. ‘This useful work has been carried out by our 
Fellow Mr. Mill Stephenson, and I feel sure that the Fellows 
will find it of the greatest utility and a work worthy of our 
best traditions. 


Two necessions to our library deserve notice from their 
exceptional character. One is a fine collection of original 
penne: by our late Fellow Mr. G. E, Fox, many of them of 
extraordinary beauty, together with a number of books from 
Mr. Fox's library. For all of these the Society is indebted to 
the good offices of Mr. Mill Stephenson. The other addition 
‘¢ a valuable and beautiful manuscript known as the Anti- 
phonal of SS, Cosmas and Damian. It is of Italian filteenth- 
century work, and contains a number of, exquisite miniature 
paintings in the best style of that tasteful period, An in- 
scription in one of the illuminated capitals to the effect that 
the paintings are by the brothers Mantegna is believed to be 
due to the mistaken enthusiasm of a later artist, But in 


spite of this, the volume is a delightful possession for the 
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Society, and we can but be grateful to the kindly thought that 
prompted our Fellow Sir Thomas Brooke to bx ueath it to 
us from among the many treasures of the same kind that he 
had gathered together. 


I cannot pass over in silence one matter connected with my 
own section of the British Museum. I mean the acquisition 
of the splendid collection of prehistoric bronze implements 
formed by our distinguished Fellow Canon Greenwell. His 
name is so well known in connection with prehistoric arche- 
ology, that even had the collection itself been of secondary 
importance it would have acquired a much greater interest 
from having been of his making. It is m fact probably 
the finest and most comprehensive series that has ever been 
brought together in this country, and by its sequisition 
the national museum has been enormously enriched, to an 
extent that, having regard to the space at my disposal, is 
almost embarrassing. The collection consists principally of 
bronze weapons from these islands, but in addition to these 
there isa very good representation of continental and other 
foreign types. As you are aware, we owe this truly magnifi- 
cent gift tothe liberality of my friend Mr, J. Pierpont Morgan, 
and I am proud to have played a modest but, I think, useful 
part in the transaction. 


The one event of the first importance for British archmology 
that has taken place during the past year is the appointment 
of a Royal Commission to deal with the ancient and historical 
monuments of this country. For many years past the Society 
has pressed upon the Government of the day the urgent neces- 
sity of definite action in regard to prehistoric and other 
remains, but up to now with only very limited success. The 
Ancient Monuments Act, under which an Inspector of Ancient 
Monuments was appointed, is of very trifling utility owing 
to its restricted provisions, and the office of inspector, even 
when in the hands of a man of such unusual energy, resource, 
and knowledge as the late General Pitt-Rivers, was practically 
ineffective from the fact that it had no money placed at its 
disposal. I understand that the post is now vacant, and I 
ardently trust that some steps may be taken to make it a 
living and useful office. It will, in any case, be our duty to 
make urgent representations to the Government in that 
direction, — 

The Ancient Monuments Commission had its origin in a 
joint appeal to the Prime Minister on behalf of this Society, 
the Royal Academy of Arts, and the Royal Institute of British 
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Architects, following upon the appointment of just such a 
Commission for Scotland. It would appear that other minor 
societies also supported the appeal, without, however, #880- 
ciating themselves with us. The Prime Minister in due 
course announced his intention of appomting an English 
Commission, and finally the list of the Commissioners was 
published. Having regard to the origin of the movement, 
and not less to the standing and antiquity of this Society, as 
well as to the fact that we are recognized by the Government 
as the leading archwological body in the country, the Society, 
and in fact the world at large, was greatly surprised to find 
that, whereas a certain number of minor bodies had been 
‘nvited to nominate members of the Commission, the Society of 
Antiquaries had been entirely ignored, and had no nominees 
or delegates on the Commission, The Council at once took this 
state of things into consideration and made representations to 
the Prime Minister. His explanation was a remarkable one. 
Tt was to the effect that whereas it was impossible for him to 
possess adequate knowledge of the constitution and member- 
ship of the less important societies in question, he had been com- 
nelied to invite them to nominate their own representatives, but 
that, on the other hand, the Society of Antiquaries was well 
known and distinguished a body that he had had no diticulty 
in selecting from among its members competent representatives 
for the Commission. While the Council could not accept this 
explanation as meeting their objections, they gave farther 
consideration to the position, and came to what 1 venture to 
think was not only the most practical, but the most dignified 
decision. It was to regard the matter in this wise. The 
Society with other similarly minded bodies had asked the 
Government to oy Ber a Royal Commission, without making 
any conditions; the Government had done so, thus granting 
our request. We then had two courses open to us, and I 
think only two; the one was to ignore the Commission, 
saying that its constitution was not to our mind; the other was 
to accept it and give it our loyal support, a support which it 
would need and appreciate the more if it did not contain 
within itself the requisites for success. I need not tell you 
now that we adopted the latter course, and I was empowered 
by the Council to inform the Commission that all our 
resources would be unreservedly placed at their disposal, a 
privilege that I know has been appreciated to the full. I 
should like to take this opportunity of saying that in all the 
negotiations with the chairman and secretary of the Com- 
mission, 1 always received, as the Society's representative, the 
greatest courtesy and kindness at the hands of both of these 
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ntlemen, Neither of them was in any way ie ies onsible for 
the situation to which we had taken shielian and both were, 
and are, most anxious that the work of the Commission should 
be successful, and I trust it may be. 

It is not for this Society, far less for me, to dictate to the 
Royal Commission in what way it should carry out the royal 
mandate. But it certainly struck me, and doubtless others 
also, that having regard to the vastness of the task imposed 
upon the Commission, the Government undertook the responsi- 
bility with an astonishingly light heart. There can be no com- 
parison between the magnitude of the undertaking in England 
and that of the Seottish and Welsh Commissions, The 
English schedule of monuments will be inconceivably greater 
than either, and one ean well believe that a good deal of 
anxious thought has been devoted to the mere question of 
how to begin such an inquiry in an effective way. There is 
first the troublesome task of unearthing the existing material 
on the subject, on which I shall have a word to say later; 
then the decision as to the broad lines on which the inquiry 
is to be conducted, whether it shall be by periods over the 
whole country, or whether the counties shall be taken one by 
one, and a éomplete schedule made of each, to include remains 
of all periods, I believe, for many reasons, the latter method 
is to be adopted, 

Tt is hardly necessary to mention that to make the schedule 
of the monuments alone will take a good many years, and that 
the Commission will have to employ competent people, and 
poy ee, to visit the sites, 

In this respect there is one circumstance, in all other ways 
greatly to be deplored, that will be of great value to the Com- 
mission should they care to take advantage of it. I refer to 
the rumour that the Vietoria County History is to come to an 
end as soon as the volumes now in hand are issued.* This sad 
event, as it assuredly is, will, however, set free a number of 
eee who have been engaged upon just such work as the 

mmission requires to be done; and it may be that some of 

the material already gathered for the volumes of the history 
that now will not appear might well be available for the 
Commission. Those observations are made entirely from the 
point of view of an outsider, I have no more special know- 
edge of the views of the promoters of the Victoria County 
History than I have of those of the Royal Commission, 


* | am glad jo find thot the case of the Victoria County History ia by no means 
so prave, A scheme for its continuance hus een ect on fout, with {air prospect 
of success, more particularly as the King has graciously expressed his interest in 
its well-being, 
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When the Commission got to work, I was, as you know, 
summoned as the first witness, and albeit a somewhat arduous 
ordeal, my examination gave me afterwards a good deal of 
matter for thought. The main object of the Commissioners 
was, of course, to obtain from me, first, a statement of the 
existing material for making a schedule of the monuments 
with which they would have to deal, and how far such 
material was available; second, the methods that had been 
adopted, both in this country and abroad, in rare ts 
and records of such ancient monuments ; and thirdly, how such 
Commissions were constituted on the Continent. In dealing 
with the many questions on those points, 1 was foreed to 
come to the conclusion that the Society of Antiquaries had 
not taken full advantage of its opportunities, and that it 
should have had at its command much more material of the 
kind required for the work of this Commission. The first 
question that the ordinary layman would ask is whether 
there exist any lists of the various classes of ancient monu- 
ments in England, prehistoric, Roman, or Saxon. The only 
answer that can be made is that here and there certain 
localities have been adequately treated, but that a general 
conspectus of British archwology, as shown by its monuments, 
does not exist, Another question of secondary importance 
was as to the existence of an accepted method of ditieren- 
tiating by symbols the remains of various dates on archmo- 
pic epee maps. On this I produced the archmological surveys 
published by the Society, but I could not assure the Com- 
Inission that even the limited set of symbols used therem 
had been generally accepted and used in this country, 
far less universally. The answers that I was bound to 
return to these and similar questions foreed me to the 
conclusion that in the systematic treatment of the archmo- 
logy of our own country there was an immense field 
open to our energies, and that this Society could usefully 
labour in it, We have not only a very fine library, but also 
& t mass of unpublished material, and in my judgment it 
is incumbent upon us to make this more available and useful 
than it has hitherto been, not only to our own Fellows, but if 
occasion arises, as it has arisen, to the world at large. I am 
happy to think that during the last few months a scheme for 
a subject index to the library has been considered, and will, 1 
hope, have a oat result, This is a step in the direction I 
have been indicating, but a great deal will still remain, even 
when this groundwork has been completed. To make our 
fine library serve its purpose to the full, it should be possible 
for any Fellow, by means of indexes or classified lists, to find 
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out for himself what it contains dealing with any given sub- 
ject. Such aids to research would not only be of immediate 
value to the individual searcher, but would also have a gon 
effect on the character of our own publications. 


It is claimed, I believe, by the Heralds College in this 
country, that Garter has jurisdiction over the whole of 
Christendom, and that no foreign coat-of-arms can be 
recognized by him unless it has been confirmed by his office. 
The Society of Antiquaries, while hardly making so compre- 
hensive a elaim, still holds that all archmological fields are 
well within its province, and does indeed accept contributions 
upon any antiquarian subject. At the same time we are 
conscious that the specialization in definite directions which is 
the natural outcome of more minute and accurate study, has 
resulted in the birth of other bodies devoted to the diseussion 
und publication of this more special matter, I need hardly 
inention the names of such societies as the Hellenic, Biblical 
Arechwology, London Topographical, and many others, dealing 
with limited fields of archwolory. We have always bean 
entirely sympathetic to all of these, putting our rooms and 
our resources freely at their disposal, and we wish them all 
success. But their very existence is an indication that our 
field will be inevitably narrowed, and, as time Foes on, to an 
extent greater than at present, The process is a natural and 
normal one, as can be readily seen by looking at an early 
volume of the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society when it stood alone as a learned society. Quite 
naturally, contributions upon every kind of subject, medical, 
archmologieal, and literary, were brought before it, and were 
printed in its Transactions, When we came upon the scene 
the more antiquarian memoirs were read at our meetings, and 
the Royal Society by degrees lost its general character and 
has specialized in its turn as an exclusively scientific body. 
The Society of Antiquaries is now passing through the same 
evolutionary process, and it seemed to me that it is desirable 
not only to realise the position, but also to look a little ahead, 
if we are to maintain the high standing that our past history 
has given us, 

Now it is quite certain that it would be impossible for a 
body dealing with archmology, in however limited a field, 
entirely to ignore classical periods, or, in fact, any period, ‘The 
remains in this country are so intimately related to those of 
the Continent, and both are so dependent upon elassical tradi- 
tion, that Greek and Roman are mology is essential to the 
proper understanding of either, Thus it is both desirable and 
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necessary, in the study of British antiquities, to possess a 
knowledge of classical remains, But when it is a question of 
nice points of criticism in Greek archwology, the critics will 
more probably be found in the ranks of the Hellenic Society, 
and the question will be settled there. The poimt to which 
I am coming is, that while we do not neglect extraneous 
archeology, the subject in whieh the Society of Antiquaries 
of London should see that it is pre-eminent is the archwology 
of the British Islands, It is a duty we owe to ourselves and 
our position, it is the function that all other countries would 
expect us to fulfil, and the field is ours. Here, moreover, 
more than anywhere else, under present conditions, the classi- 
fication of the material in our own possession, the indexing of 
it, and bringing it within the reach of all the Fellows, would 
not only be easy, but would help on the study to a very 
material extent. 

In connection with the relation of this Society with others 
more specialized in their studies, I may mention a scheme that 
was considered some years ago, Several of these societies, 
though doing excellent work, suffer from the common fate of 
want of means, and suggestions were made to us whether by 
merging their libraries in ours and using our apartments the 
Society of Antiquaries would be made the head-quarters of, at 
any rate, some of them, Such a solution would naturally 
have made great changes in our own conditions, and would in 
any case have equived very serious consideration on our part, 
but the scheme fell through from the limited space in our 
rooms, Under more favourable conditions, however, it might 
be well to think whether a scheme of federation of archmo- 
logical societies might not be of benefit. We have already 
seen how powerful such an organization can be in the Archao- 
logical Congress, and when a question arises in which the 
Government is to be approached, the immense value of a 
united front can hardly be over-estimated. 


~My recent visit to Egypt has been not only a most 
delightful experience under ideal surroundings, but it has 
taught me a great deal about the conditions of archwological 
exploration in that faseinating country, The attention of the 
Society has more than once been called to the somewhat 
peculiar provisions of the agreement between ourselves and 
the French Government, by which the control of the anti- 
quities in Egypt is always to be entrusted to a Frenchman, 
While the arrangement is a curious one, at the present time 
it works most admirably under the direction of Monsieur 
Maspero. My own conviction is confirmed by everyone I 
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met, that no more competent man could be found to direct the 
Department of Antiquities, and it is satisfactory to think that 
he will probably remain there for many years to come. 
I am delighted to see that the King has honoured archmology 
by conferring upon Monsieur Maspero a Knight Commander- 
es of St. Michael and St. George, Under his chairmanship 
a Committee allots concessions to the various applicants 
who wish to excavate. This Committee, and ‘pt also, 
has just lost the services of Captain Lyons, who has 
left a gap that will be more than diffienlt to fill, But in 
connection with this Committee one meets with another 
curious fact. While it is international in its constitution there 
is no English archmologist among its members, but on the 
other hand the director of the German excavations in Egypt 
is an active member. Thus we have the odd possibility that 
if, for instance, the British Museum were to apply for a site 
for excavation, the application has to be subject to the assent 
of a Committee which has no English archeologist as a 
member, while France and Germany have a full representa- 
tion. Unfortunately, however, this is at the present time 
by no means so important a matter as it should be, for the 
reason that England is doing very little exploration m com- 
parison with that being done by America and Germany. 

I was tly struck by the thorough methods that are 
followed both by the Americans and Germans. The latter 
had been working at the second pyramid at Gizeh, and 1t was 
most satisfactory to see how systematically they had done the 
work of clearing the pyramid temple, all the sand and debris 
being moved to a distance, and what remained of the buildin 
standing clear and easy to understand. The New Yor 
Museum is at work in two places, at the pyramids of Lisht, 
about 35 miles south of Cuiro, and at the Great Oasis at 
Khargah, in the western desert somewhat south of Luxor. 
At Lisht a good deal of clearing has been already done at the 
north pyramid, and the work of laying bare the prone 
temple and its storehouses is actively proceeding, and will be 
possibly completed by the end of the present season. At the 
Great Oasis the interest is of different kind. Apart from 
temples, one of which was built by Darius, there is a most 
interesting Coptic cemetery dating from about the period of 
Constantine. Elaborate temple-like structures containi 
polystaene freseoes still stand in good preservation, hoa 

mlt only of sun-dried brick, and the mass of material, 
archseological and epigraphic, that this cemetery will furnish, 
is immense, and of the highest importance. Here Mr, 
Winlock, a competent young American, is hard at work 
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clearing the site, and recording the actual state of the remains. 
Until the clearing of the temples is begun, the work in the 
Oasis can all be done by unaided native labour, but at the 
Lisht Pyramids, where blocks of stone weighing many 
tons have to be moved, machinery has to be brought into 
play. A light railway is in full work to remove the 
excavated sand to a distance from the actual workings, and 
an elaborate pany Y apparatus will be employed both to 
elear the temple chamber of water and to introduce the neces- 
sary air for the workers while the operations are in progress, 
It can readily be conceived that in explorations of this magni- 
tude the number and importance of the remains laid bare will 
be very great. The general system adopted is, of course, to 
leave in place the main structure, removing only such pieces 
as are of a relatively small size, Asa matter of fact, at this 
particular site scores of beautiful reliefs have been discovered, 
in a state of preservation that is quite astonishing, so far as 
the colour is concerned, while endless small objects are turned 
up in the course of the clearing. 

Now it is interesting to see what will become of the mass 
of the antiquities so discovered. I think there is some mis- 
conception in this country on this point; my own impression, 
at any rate, was that in such a case the excavators took one 
half at the most of the objects found, while the rest, including 
always any rare or unique pieces, was taken over by the Cairo 
Museum. That museum, however, is like many another ; its 
space is very limited for its purpose, and room cannot be 
found within it for more than a selection of what would come 
to it by the arrangement just mentioned. The solution found 
by M. Maspero is one of which no one can complain; he takes 
for the Cairo Museum only such pieces as are actually of first- 
rate importance for his series, and the excavators are allowed 
to take away to their own museums the whole of the rest. The 
quantity of fine Ecyptian antiquities that leave the country 
every year is naturally very great, and the museums in New 
York, Philadelphia, and Berl, not to speak of Franee and 
Italy, have been enormously enriched by acquisitions so made. 
Such energy and enthusiasm in archmological research was of 
course most satisfactory to contemplate, if as an Englishman 
I had not been forced to see how small a part England was 
playing inthe game. This, so faras I was ae to gather, was 
in no sense the fault of the Department of Antiquities in Egypt. 
Monsieur Maspero and hia Committee would be quite ready to 
assign Important sites to any English institution that cared to 
apply. I was assured that to the Committee the question of 
the nationality of the applicant was a matter of indifference, 
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and that English archologists were under no disabilities, 
Having regard to the position that England holds in Egypt, 
and to the immense benefits that have acerued to the country 
from her rule, that may be regarded by some as Me oN 
less advantageous than might have been expected. If it is so, 
the fault lies with the English Government, and assuredly 
not with the Antiquities Committee. Nor again would I say 
that the fault is with the individual English workers in 
Egypt. Each of these is working on his own lines and doing 
the work that suits the particular institution or body to whom 
he is responsible. But interesting as may be the antiquities 
that annually come to this country as the result of English 
effort, they do not bear comparison in importance with those 
going elsewhere. The principal reason so far as I can see is 
that the English effort and the English money is too much 
subdivided and eut up into separate funds for any reall 
important exploration to be undertaken; there is far too sek 
desire for an annual show at home to allow of the necessary 
year or more of entirely unproductive work to be entered 
upon, and henee the really big work is left to other nations. 
It must be remembered that in clearing a site of any size the 
removal of the mounds of sand that overlie it means probably 
a season's work in itself, before the buildings that form the 
object of the work are reached; moreover, in such a case the 
provision of a light railway to carry the sand to a sufficient 
distance is an absolute necessity. The first season and its 
subscriptions are therefore swallowed up before a single 
specimen, except an accidental find, can be sent home, and the 
subseribers would perforce have to wait until the end of the 
second season before anything could be seen as a return for 
their interest in the work. ‘This, however, seems to be the 

rincipal reason why we are so behindhand in such work in 

igypt, and it appears to me a matter for regret. 

I do not grudge the non-English workers the prizes they 
obtain. I have every reason to think that they entirely 
deserve to gain them; nor need we complain of the eminently 
civilized method of giving all nations the right to excavate m 

gypt, but I do feel most strongly that England should take 
& foremost place in the race. In so many ways the whole of 

Europe is indebted to Egypt for her early culture, that a 
thoroughly adequate collection of Egyptian remains is a real 
necessity for any country possessing an archeological museum. 
That we in England should take a second place in such a 
matter when one thinks of our power and our position in 
Egypt at the present day, is a condition of things that seems 
to me not to be easier. It has been rather the fashion of 
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late to insist upon the degeneracy of England in all directions, 
physical and constitutional. I hardly think our condition is 
so grave as the pessimists would have us to believe, But in 
the exploration of Egyptian sites, England is unquestionably 
apathetic, and must wake up unless ta is to be badly beaten 
in the race, A time may come when the control of Egypt 
will have passed from our hands (abeil omen), and with it will 
inevitably pass the opportunity that now lies so invitingly 
before us. 


In other fields of research, however, we can look upon 
English effort with more complete satisfaction. In Crete, the 
explorations of Dr. Arthur Evans at Knossos have revealed 
to us a new and unexpected world; a form and development 
of art that has put a new et ese on the study of the 
culture of the second millennium before our era, and has foroed 
the whole archmological world to reconsider its views as to 
the time at which artistic refinement reached its maturity. 
Mere descriptions can give no adequate idea of the vigour and 
spirit which breathe in the finer creations of the Minoan 
sculptures. The feeling of remoteness which the conventions 
of the Egyptian artist impart to all his productions 1s here 
entirel eat and the beauty and virility of the Cretan art 
compel admiration for the art alone, without any appeal to 
its antiquity. While we congratulate Dr. Evans on his good 
fortune in finding such a site, we must at the same time con- 
gratulate ourselves that he is there to do the work, though, 
up to now, with all too narrow means for the purpose. For 
my own part, I cannot but think that it would serve the pur- 
pose of the Cretan Government far better to allow a series of 
the remains to come to England, and let the English public 
see for themselves how marvellous are the works of the 
Cretans of old. The island is difficult of access, and some 
policy would assuredly have a good effect on the sub- 
scription list. 


It is not in Crete alone that Greece is fortunate in her 
explorers. The British Sehool at Athens has equally to be 
congratulated on the discoveries of first-rate Importance made 
during the past three years at Sparta by Professor Bosanquet, 
Mr. Dawkins, and their helpers. As with Minos in Crete, the 
name and fame of Sparta, though perhaps in a dim and hazy 
way, are the common knowledge of all civilized nations, so 
that for endurance and silent courage the word has passed 
into common life, But, perhaps because of the very tamil 






iarity 
of the phrase, it gives one something of a shock to hear that 
VOL, XXIL ZL 
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the actual block at which the Spartan youths were publicly 
scourged has been discovered by systematic exploration. It 
stood near the middle of the theatre, and within the precinet 
of the Temple of Artemis Orthia, while near it was a group 
of reserved seats for elders and other privileged spectators, 
There can be little doubt that we have in this rather grim 
ordeal a pre-classical example of the ceremony of initiation 
to which youths are subjected on attaining manhood among 
many existing primitive races, 

It was noted by the explorers that this block or altar had 
no symmetrical relation to the Hellenistic temple of which it 
formed a member, and they therefore ected that tt 
belonged in reality to an earlier structure. The suspicion led 
to further investigation, and the searchers were rewarded by 
finding what has called the primaeval temple of Artemis 
Orthia, which ‘ with its wooden framework and columns and 
its walls of sun-dried brick, affords the unique existing 
example of the primordial sanctuary of the Dorian invaders, 
the modest precursor of the stone Dorie temple,’ a relic of the 
eighth or ninth century before our era, 

Such a diseovery as this, carried back as it has been to the 
earliest existence of such a sanctuary, causes one to refleet on 
the astonishing change that has taken place in archmological 
ideals during the past half-century. Fifty years ago or there- 
about the explorer was quite content with the superficial 
excavation of an ancient site, happy if his discovery confirmed 
a statement of Pausanias or another that the temple stood in 
their time, but without any thought that perhaps its founda- 
tions rested upon the traces of two or more older structures. 
Whether or no the discovery of the superposed cities of Troy 
eaused the new departure, but no self-respecting archmologiat 
would now leave a site until he has dug down to be 
rock. The effect has been entirely healthy and beneticent, and 
has had, among other results, that of demonstrating that 
Greek art of the finest: period was nothing but an evolutionary 

hase, of gradual and natural growth, even though at the 
st its conceptions were little short of divine. 

The other discoveries of the British School at Sparta have 
been many and important. The later walls fora cireuit of 
six miles have been traced, and the tiles with which they 
were roofed are found to bear inseriptions to protect them 
from the pilfering at which the Spartan was an adept; to 
the north of modern i hee was found the remains of the 
celebrated sanctuary of the Brazenhoused Athena (Athena 
Chaleioeeus) and portions of the bronze plates of the shrine 
whence the epithet was derived have actually been found. 
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In addition great quantities of small objects have been un- 
earthed, and the local museum has in consequence been 
enlarged, and if the explorations are to be adequately pub- 
lished, the finances of the British School at Athens will be 
severely strained; thus providing another avenue for the 
intelligent benevolence of the wealthy amateur. 

I may mention another province to which British arehwo- 
logists are now directing their attention, the field of Byzantine 
research. Last year witmessed the inauguration of the 
Byzantine Research and Publication Fund, which, working in 
association with the British Schools at Athens and Rome, 
proposes to investigate Byzantine remains in the countries 
and islands of the eastern Mediterranean from the introduction 
of Christianity to the fall of the Empire in A.p. 1453. With 
the new fund is incorporated a Frankish fund formed under 
the auspices of the school at Athens, and to be devoted to 
research among the ruins left by the crusading families and 
their suecessors in the nearer East. 

These fields have too long been left to the enterprise of 
foreign scholars, and it was time for some coneerted action if 
the fellow countrymen of Gibbon are to hold their own in a 
branch of archmology the importance of which is every day 
becoming more obvious. I am glad that the Society has 
thought fit to recognise the new enterprise by a contribution 
from its own Research Fund as a renewed proof of its 
enlightenment and breadth of view. For though at first sight 
Byzantine antiquities may appear remote from our usual 
spheres of interest, they will be found upon a closer study to 
be inseparably connected with the art of Western Europe in 
the Midd e Ages. The Byzantine Fund has a further claim 
upon our sympathy, for its President is Dr. Edwin Freshtield, 
for many years Treasurer of the Society. His presence at the 
head of the new undertaking is a guarantee that serious and 

rofitable work is in contemplation, for our own publications 

ir witness to his lifelong devotion to Byzantineresearch, I 
may add that a considerable amount of work has already been 
done on behalf of the new organization. Drawings cot plans 
of ehurches and their mosaics have been made at Salonika, 
Jerusalem, and Bethlehem ; and it is hoped that a monograph 
en the church of the Nativity at Bethlehem may be issued 
before many months have elapsed. In the course of the 
present year field work is to be carried out among the 
crusaders’ castles and other remains in Greece. 


Here, gentlemen, I will conelude my remarks, and will only 
add my sincere thanks for your patience and kindness in 
eL2 
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listening to this my first Address from this chair. My first 
year of office has been one of the most agreeable during the 
whole of my official connection with the Society; for this I 
offer my hearty thanks not only to the Society in general but 
also to its officers, who have given me their loyal support on 
all occasions.” 





The following Resolution was thereupon proposed 
Viscount Dillon, V.P., seconded by Sir Edward W. Brabrook, 
O.B., V.P., and carried unanimously : 

“That the best thanks of the Meeting be given to the 
President for his Address, and that he e requested 
to allow it to be printed.” 


The PRestpent signified his assent. 


_ The Serutators having reported which Members of Council 
in Balloting Papers No. L and No. IL, and that the Officers 
of the Society in Balloting Paper No. ID. had been duly 
elected, the following list was read from the chair of those 
who had been elected as Council and Officers for the ensuing 


year: 


Eleven Members from the Old Cowneil, 


Charles Hercules Read, Esq., LL.D., President. 
Philip Norman, Esq., LL.D., Treaswrer. 

Sir Edward William Brabrook, Knt., C.B., Director. 
Charles Reed Peers, Esq., M.A., Seoretory. 
Edwin Hanson Freshfield, Esq., M.A. 

William Gowland, Esq., FBS, 

Sir Richard Rivington Holmes, K.C.V.O, 
Robert Garraway Rice, Esq. 

Max Rosenheim, Esq. 

Reginald Allender Smith, Esq., B.A. 

Emery Walker, Esq. 


Ten Members of the New Cowncil. 
Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, Knt, B.A. O.M., Litt.D., 
D.C.L. 


William Paley Baildon, Esq. 

Rev. Edward Samuel Dewick, M.A. 

Leland Lewis Dunean, Esq., M.V.O. 

Arthur John Evans, Esq., M.A., Litt.D., FR.S, 
Sir Henry Churchill Maxwell Lyte, K.C.B., M.A 
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Sir Owen Roberts, Knt., M.A. 

Horace William Sandars, Esq. — 

John Henry sence a Smith, Esq. M.A. 
Henry Beauchamp Walters, Esq., M.A, 


Thanks were voted to the Serutators and Assistant 
Serutators for their trouble. 


Pursuant to the Statutes, ch. ii. $ 3, the mame of Mr. 
Gerald Beresford Fitz-Gerald, who had failed to pay all 
moneys due from him to the Society, and for such default 
had ceased to be a Fellow, was rend from the Chair, and the 
President made on entry of amoval against his name in the 
Register of the Society. 


el 


Thursday, 29th April, 1909, 


CHARLES HERCULES READ, Esq., LL.D., President, 
in the Chair, 


The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors: 


From the Angthor ;—English antiquities and the Universities, an inaugural 
lecture. By F. P, Barnard, F.S.A. 8vo. Liverpool, 1909. 

From Emery Walker, Esq. :—Historical portraita, Richard Il. to Henry 
Wriothesler, 1400 to 16), The lives by C. R, L, Fletcher; the portraits 
hosen by [imery Walker. 4to. Oxford, 1900, _ 


From the Author :—The great plague of London. By Sir James Sawyer, M.D., 
FSA, 8¥o, Birmingham, 100, 


From the Acnthor:—El arte Egeo on Espafia. Por Antonio Vives, Sve. 
Madrid, 1909, 
From R. W. Twigge, Eay., F.8.A. : 
(1) The International Genealogical Directory. 2nd edition. By C. A. 
Bernau, §8yo. Walton.on-Thames, 1009, 
(2) The pedigree of John Macnamara, Esq. Compiled by R. W. Twigge. 
Svo, mp. 108, 


From the Anthor :—A history of Dunster and of the families of Mohun and 
Luttrell. By Sir H. C, Maxwell Lyte, KLC.B., F.S.4, 2 parts, yo. 
London, Le. 


A letter was read from Mrs, F. G. Hilton-Price conveying 
her thanks tothe Society for the kind expression of sympathy 
by the Fellows on the death of her hushand, the late Director, 
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The PresipENt announced that he had appointed Arthur 
John Evans, Esq., M.A., Litt.D., F.RS., to be a Vice-President 
of the Society. 


The Rev. WinttAmM GREEeNweELL, D.C.L., F.RS., F.5.A,, and 
Witutam Parker Brewis, Esq., submitted a paper on the 
development of the Bronze Spearhead inthe United Kingdom, 
of which the following is a summary : 


In the earliest period of the Bronze cultivation the old 
methods of heading the spear with bone or stone continued in 
use, and it was only after a considerable experience of metals 
had been gained that it was applied to the spear. | 

The origin of the bronze spearhead is to be sought in the 
small and rather weak knife (commonly called a knife- 
dagger), so frequently found associated with early burials. 
This eventually passed into the true dagger, which was the 
immediate parent of the spearhead, as it was equally of the 
rapier and the sword. The process by which this was brought 
about was by decreasing the width of the base of the dagger 
blade, and by adding to it a narrow flat tang, with a peg hole 
at its termination, This tanged blade constitutes the first 
true spearhead of metal. The more efficacious mode of using 
a socket to unite the true component parts of a spear was 
doubtless not adopted on account of the metal founders of 
that time being unable to cast hollow over a core. 

The next change, a very important one, was made by an 
addition of a ferrule, which, enclosing the wood throuch which 
the tang was carried, must in some degree have ieatralieed the 
effect of the splitting of the wood, and the consequent liability 
of the head being torn from the shaft, The head thus consti- 
tuted was speedily still further improved by the omission of 
the tang and the amalgamation of the ferrule with the blade ; 
this, however, did not materially alter the appearance of the 
head, though it added much to the firmness of hold which the 
two parts of the spear had on each other. By this process a 
head was sional Tehinh was provided with a socket, though 
at that time the cavity was not carried up into the blade. "Ro 
this short socket in some cases loops were added, possibly for 
the oe of strengthening the attachment of the head of 
the shaft. 

The next step was the extension of the socket up into the 
blade. When this extension took place the loops are found to 
be an invariable appendage to the head. This is the case 
equally when they are placed on the socket, when they are 
attached to the base of the wings of the blade and when they 
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become incorporated with and form an integral part of the 
blade itself. The next change, and in all essentials the final 
one, was made when the loop as a practical part of the head 
passed out of use asa mode of attachment, to be replaced by 
a process of piercing the socket with two holes for the pur- 
pose of nga pin of wood or bone, and in very rare cases 
one of bronze, through the socket and shaft. It is true that 
in some instances pin holes are found in the sockets of earlier 
forms of aathiate - it is only, however, at this stage that 
they became universal. The full development had now taken 
place and the spearhead had assumed the form of the leaf- 
shaped socketed type, which, with various modifications and 
differences in subordinate particulars, became that which 
prevailed up to the end of the Bronze period. This form, 1f we 
may judge from the relative number of the type which have 
been discovered, appears to have been in use during a longer 
time than any other type. It is, moreover, essentially the 
type which almost exclusively prevailed in all other countries 
where a bronze spearhead existed. Nor in those conntries 
was it the product of an evolution through other forms, but 
seems to have made its appearance there when in a perfec 
state. This fact, which cannot be controverted, may pan 
claim for Great Britain and Ireland that not only did the 
socketed head originate there independently, but further that 
from thence it passed into those countries of Europe and else- 
where where it has been found. 


Dr. ArTour Evans exhibited, in illustration of the paper, a 
bronze spearhead that had been brought to the notice of the 
Society # Sir John Evans in 1892. It bore, in hieroglyphics 
down the blade, the name of Kames, who belonged to the end 
of the seventeenth Egyptian dynasty, and might be dated about 
1591 ne. It showed a parallel development of the socketed 
spearhead at different times; unlike any British type it had 
a socket of bent metal attached by means of a east collar to 
a thin flat blade. In the old empire Syrians were represented, 
as at Beni Hassan, with spears that were really daggers on 
peste’ shafts, two long Spans being left in the blade for 

inding it to the shaft. In the Agean area were traces of 
early daggers with holes in the blade for converting them into 
spearheads, and this primitive type might have reacted on 
some British types. The enormous specimen he also exhibited 
from Italy was found with three others* in a grave at 
Bomarzo, near Viterbo, and had evidently been intentionally 


* ‘lwo of these are now in the British Museum. 
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damaged, no doubt with the idea of “ killing” the weapon for 
the use of dead. The paper had shown that we had to deal 
with an independent development of the spearhead in the 
British Isles; and though there were parallel stages of evolu- 
tion elsewhere, nowhere could there be found more beautiful 
specimens, He could not, however, accept the suggestion 
that the use of bronze itself might have originated in these 
islands, because the spearhead was evolved from the dagger 
and flat celt, both of which forms were plentiful abroad. 
Thick eopper celts evidently derived from neolithic prototypes 
were certainly found in Ireland, but the habitat of the early 
types of triangular dagger was more to the east of Europe, 
lt was doubtful if our copper or early bronze went back as 
far as similar igean specimens. 


Professor Borp DAWKINS expressed admiration for the 
account of the evolution of the spearhead in Brita and 
Treland, but did not follow the conclusion of the paper. The 
native development of that weapon had no bearing on the 
general question of the imtroduction of bronze into these 
islands. ‘Tin and copper were the first requisites, and these 
were seldom found in juxtaposition. It was extremely 
unlikely that any such development took place in a remote 
island on the margin of a continental area, all the more so 
when it was remembered that at Leghorn and elsewhere in 
Italy, as well as in Spain, France, and Germany, the materials 
for bronze were found together, and were utilized much earlier 
than in our own islands, He agreed that the spearhead was 
descended from the dagger, but the latter weapon was widely 
distributed over Europe, and with the flat eelt characterised 
the earlier part of the Bronze Age. The r was a later 
development of the dagger, just as the sword developed from 
the knife. He was sincerely gratified at this evidence of 
Canon Greenwell’s continued activity and interest in archmeo- 
logical matters, in spite of advancing years. 


Mr. Reaivatp Sarre welcomed this meer and 
correction in detail of the views put forward by Mr. George 
Coffey some years ago, and now widely accepted as a basis of 
classification. important landmarks in the history of the 
spearhead were now fixed, and the general trend of develop- 
ment was clear, but there were still important points to be 
discussed. For instanee, two of the leading characteristics of 
our bronze spearheads, the loops and lunate openings, had 
been rightly insisted on as distinguishing us from our con- 
tinental neighbours of that date, but there was at present no 
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convincing explanation of their shifting positions. The 
earliest socketed spearhead had the loops near the lower end 
of the socket, in a natural position for securing the head by a 
thong to the shaft, but on later specimens the loops recede 
from that position, and become less and less convenient for 
securing the head. The openings in the blade reminded him 
strongly of the primitive Amorgos specimens, and Dr. Evans 
had already suggested the connexion. Both loops and lunate 
openings were rarely found abroad, as in the Paris basin and 
Holstein, localities easily reached by British exports even in 
the Bronze Age; but speeimens from Kieff also had large 
openings in the blade, possibly due to the ends of barbs 
becoming attached to the socket. An unusual number of 
facts had been marshalled by the authors, and their con- 
clusions, however dramatic, were at least supported by 
negative evidence from the Continent where the intermediate 
staves of the spearhead did not seem to be represented at all, 
and where there was little to connect the dacs with the 
socketed weapon so plentiful in Italy. Did the Continent 
reach per salfwm what Britain and Ireland had been 
approaching step by step for centuries ? 


Mr. Parker Brews replied that if the lunate openings in 
the blade were derived from the Amorgos type, there should 
be a line of connexion right across Europe to account for the 
appearance of this feature on this side of the Channel, but no 
such line appeared to exist. The openings were probably to 
economize the metal. The authors of the papers did not 
claim that the Bronze Age began in our islands, but only that 
we had an independent Bronze Age of our own, not derived in 
the first instance from a foreign source. This view ws 
supported by three characteristics of the spearhead practically 
confined to Britain and Ireland; the looped socket, the lunate 
openings, and thin hollow casting of the head. 





The PRESIDENT remarked that few were so competent to 
eriticize the paper as Dr. Evans, and the discussion asad been 
of interest and value at any rate to those who happened to 
be familiar with Bronze Age spearheads and the technical 
terms so well explained on the screen, The development 
of this weapon from the dagger was now conclusively proved, 
and he could not entirely follow Professor Boyd Dawkins in 
his observations on the more speculative part of the paper. 
It was well known that the constituents of bronze occurred 
naturally in this country, and there was no @ prior: objection 
to a separate bronze civilisation arising here also. It would 
in any case be difficult to prove the contrary. 
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Thanks were ordered to be returned to Messrs. Greenwell 
and Brewis for their communication, which will be printed 
in Archaeologia. 


Thursday, 6th May, 1909. 


CHARLES HERCULES READ, Esq., LL.D., President, in 
the Charr, 


The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors : 


From the Author :—Historical notes on Chichester Guildhall) By W, V. Croke. 
Bvo, Chichester, 1908, 


From the Author :—The amphitheatre anil corsts of Verulamium. By Charles 
Henry Ashdown, §¥o, St. Albans, 1009, 
From the Anthor, Vittorio Macchioro : 
(1) Cermmmica Sardo-Fenicia nel Museo Civieo di Pavia. fyo,. Pavia, 
108, 


(2) Ricerche demografiche intorno ai colombari, §Svo, Leipsic, 108, 


Edward Clarence Richard Armstrong, Esy., was adnitted 
Fellow. 


W. H. S17. Jon Horr, Esq., M.A., Assistant Secretary, read 
a paper on the ancient topography of the town of Ludlow, 
eo. Salop, in which he submitted that the setting-out of its 
unusually re Yan was very little later than the founda- 
tion of Ludlow Castle in the last quarter of the twelfth 
century, 

The symmetrical arrangement had been subsequently dis- 
turbed by the addition of the outer bailey to the castle at the 
elose of the twelfth century, and by the enclosing of the town 
with a wall in the succeeding century. 


Dr. Evans remarked that many towns were planned on the 
system illustrated by Ludlow in the thirteenth century, but 
nothing was more striking than the remains of the plan of 
Winchelsea as laid out by Edward L Already in the twelfth 
eentury the great pioneer of the Renaissance, Frederick (1194- 
1250), the Wonder of the World, was planning sites in the 
same manner, and the Normans got the idea from him, 
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Posing as a Roman emperor, he struck wonderful coins and 
went back to Roman town-plans for inspiration. There was 
one site in Sicily, Gela (Terranuova), that resembled Winchel- 
sea in plan, with blocks of buildings like insula, and a forum 
in the middle. English town-plans of the time might well 
stand in direct relation to the Romanizing revival of 
Frederick I. 


Mr, Date mentioned that two of the main streets of South- 
ampton, one of the towns shown in illustration of the paper, 
were called French Street and English Street. 


Mr, PaGE inquired whether there was burgage tenure at 
Ludlow, where the plots were of equal size. The size of 
burgages elsewhere varied extremely. 


Dr. Martrx pointed out that in the plan in Harefield’s 
History of Lewes the town waa laid out bei to 
show its Roman origin; but possibly it grew up round the 
castle and had very httle Roman about it. 


Mr. BraprorD inquired whether the name Ludlow had 
been satisfactorily explained. Did it mean the people's hill? 
Lud was found all over the country, and he instanced the 
various interpretations of Ludgate. 


Mr. J. G. Woop remarked that Ludlow was not the old 
spelling, and inquired as to the original form of the name, 
Of the form Lodelow, the first syllable meant, on the Severn, 
a passage across the water, and might here refer to a ce 
of the ‘Teme. Low would then be the hill above the river- 
passage. The later town was built on the hill, and took the 
place of the little town on the other side of the river, 


Mr. Hore replied that Ludlow was im the early days 
entirely in the hands of the lord of the castle, who seems to 
have been responsible for laying it out. Lewes with William 
de Warren's castle was an obvious parallel to Ludlow. 
Ludelowe was the oldest en he could find, the name not 
occurring in Domesday. Mr. Eyton would identify it with 
Lude, but Mr. Round states that Lude was in Herefordshire. 
It was possible that a Saxon village existed at the ford, but 
there was no town before the castle was built. 


The PRESIDENT remarked on the similarity of the Ludlow 
plan to the insule of Silchester, and thought it likely that 
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Frederick Il’s example was widely followed in the Middle 
Ages. Mr. Wood's explanation of the name would apply 
equally well to Ludgate, The street names might yield 
interesting results if taken in conjunction with other features 
of the town. There were strategie reasons why the main 
north and south arteries should not pass through the buildings 
that dominated the town on the north edge of the lateau. 
He was glad to find that the conclusions of men like Hudson 
Turner and Albert Way were confirmed by later research. 
Mr. Hope's paper will be printed in Archaeologi. 


Throuch the kindness of the Rev. T. Felton Falkner, D.8.0., 
rector of Burnham Westgate, Norfolk, Mr. W. H. St. JoHN 
Hore exhibited lantern slides of the remarkable sculptured 
parapets of Burnham Westgate church. 

The sculptures, which do not seem to have been previously 
noticed or described in detail, consist of single figures or groups 
arranged in four pairs on each face of the tower, with inter- 
mediate shields. (See illustrations.) 

Owing to their height from the ground, and a certain 
amount of wilful mutilation, 1t 15 not ible to make out all 
the subjects, but they appear to be as follows : 


SouTH SIDE : 
L A Crucifix with radiating rays behind, and a mourning 
figure crouching at the foot of the Cross. 


2 A mutilated figure of a man in girded gown and tippet 
with hood. Query a friar. 
Shield: a leaping dragon (to the sinister).* 
® Apparently a crowned abbess with a erogier, 7 St. 
Hhelburg. 
4, Perhaps another abbess with acrozier. / St. Withburg. 
She and her sister Ethelburg lived at Holkham. 
Shield: the monogram for Moria.T 
5 & 6 Two mutilated figures, facing each other, 
apparently Apostles ; one holds a staff ending in a 
broken cross (7) and may be St. Matthew or 
St. Philip. 


Shield ; a leaping lion (perhaps with two tails).* 


* The lion and the dragon may represent the supporters of King Henry VII. 
+ ‘The church ia dedicated in honour of St. Maury. 
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7 & & Two figures, apparently apostles, seem each 
other. No.8 carries a long staff, or perhaps a fuller’s 
hat, and may therefore be James, the Lord's brother. 

East SIDE: 

1, The Blessed Virgin carrying the infant Saviour | 


and riding upon an ass. | Se bs 

2, Joseph walking in front with a bundle on his ) =p 
shoulder. 29 

as 

Shield : a rose. 4.5 


3&4. Two women iene one another. Probably the 
Salutation of Klzabeth. 
Shield: the monogram for Maria. 
5, St, Thomas turned to the sinister and holding a spear, 
and facing 
6. Our Lord, in loin eloth and mantle, showing the 
wound in his side, and holding a banner. 
Shield: Three fleurs-de-lis. ? Lexham.* 
7. The Archangel Gabriel as a winged figure 
holding a mace or rod. | The 
s. Our Lady kneeling at a desk in an attitude Annun- 
of devotion. Above her right shoulder the CHaAtLOn, 
Holy Dove. | 
Norte SIDE: 
1. A kneeling Sos Sib of an elderly lady,t with veil over 
her head, before 
2. A majestic figure of God the Father, who is shown 
rising out of clouds and surrounded by rays of glory. 
Shield: A porteullis. 
3, A figure, apparently of Death, as a skeleton, turned 
towards 
4, A man (? a king) in long gown and holding a sceptre. 
Shield: The monogram of Maria. 
5, A naked figure of Eve, facing 
* According to Burke's Geacral Armory the arms of Lexham are sable three 
fewrade-lia gold, One William Lexham died possessed of Heynham'’s or 
Lexham's manor in Burnham were in 15 Henry WII. (Charles Parkins, As 
Keay towards a Topographical History af the County af Norfolk, London, 


1807, vil. 36.) 
+ Perhaps the principal donor of the parapet. 
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6. A naked figure of Adam, 
Shield: Three covered cups (perhaps for 


Argentine). 


7. An exeentioner, holding in his right hand a | 
large sword, and in his left the head of | 
St. John Baptist. | 

§. The headless figure of St. John Baptist in a 
kneeling position before his prison, which | & 
15 depicted like a sentay-box. 


Beheading 
af St, John 
Baptist. 


WEST SIDE; 
1. Salome bearing the head of St. John Baptist in a 
charger. 
2. Salome tumbling before Herod and Herodias, who are 
seated at a table with cups and dishes thereon. 
Shield; A crass. — 
3. St. Peter holding up his keys and book. 
4. St. Andrew holding his cross. 
Shield; The monogram for Maria, 
5. St. John Evangelist holding up the eup and devil. 
6. St, James the Greater, as a palmer. 


Shield: the. 


7. Two knights in armour, one with a battle 3 x o 
axe, moving towards Bt 3 = 
8. An archbishop saying mass at an altar. | ane a 2 
At the back is the erossbearer. a -S 


The parapet is of the time of King Henry VII., and 
Suviouity an addition to the early fourteenth-century tower ; 
it once had slender pinnacles at-the corners. 


A. P. Matnstay, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., exhibited a MS. volume, 
bound in the original purple velvet with blue silk ties, 
entitled : 


“The ceremonies belonging to the most noble order of the 
Garter, with the Armes and stiles of the present knighte of 
the same Order, An® 1606," 


Fir Foe peng fw, 
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Following the title is the following letter : 


“To the Most High, and Mighty Prince Henry eldest 
Sonn of our Soveraign Lord King Iames, Prince of 
eat Brittayne, and of Ireland, Duke of Cornwall, 

& Koight of the most noble Order of y* Garter. 


May yt pleas yo' Highnes; According to your Princely 
appoyntment, I have carefully sett downe (as breifly as I 
may) the yearly observations, and accustomed ceremonyes, 
used by the Knight¢ of the most noble order of the Garter; 
as well in solempnixing of the feast of St. George, houlden in 
Court; as at the sondry Installmente of new made Knighte¢ at 
Windsore; whensoever they shall happen to be done, Unto 
w also I have added, the names, Armes, and styles, of the 
Knight¢ present, for yo" Highnes better knowledge of them. 
All wt most humbly presenting to yo" Princely hand¢ w™ my 
hartyest prayers to Almighty God for yo" Hi. long life im 
health, honor, and all wordly [sic] happynes I rest in all 
humbleness and duty. 


Yor ci most devoted, 
Viltm Segar Garter principall 
King of Armes.” 
The contents of the volume are: 

1. “Orders to be observed at the Court on the Even of 
St. George, the daie of St. George, & the morrow 
after,” (11 pp.) 

2. “The Installation of Knight¢ of y*® Order of the Garter 
at Windsor by Commissioners when there is no 
Lieutenant.” (5 pp.) 

3. “The Installm* of New made Knighte of the Garter 
being King¢, and Prince, by their Ambassadors.” 
(5 pp.) 

5. The emblazoned arms of the then Knights of the 
Garter, viz. 7 
James I., King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland. 
Henry LV., King of France and Navarre. 

Christian IV., King of Denmark, Norway, the 
Goths and Vandals. 

sani Prince of Great Britain and Ireland, Duke of 
Cornwall. 

Ulric, Duke of Sleswig and Holstein. 

Frederick, Duke of Wiirtemburg and Teck. 

Charles (Howard), Earl of Nottingham. 
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Thomas (Butler), Earl of Ormond. 

Thomas (Sackville), Earl of Dorset. 
Gilbert (Talbot), Earl of Shrewsbury. 
“The Earle of Cumberland, voyd.” | 
Henry (Perey), Earl of Northumberland, 
Edward (Somerset), Earl of Worcester. 
Edmund (Sheffield), Lord Sheffield. 
Thomas (Howard), Earl of Suffolk. 

“The Earle of Devonshier voyd.” 

Sir Henry Lee, 

Robert (Radcliffe), Earl of Sussex. 
Thomas (Seroope), Lord Seroope of Bolton. 
William (Stanley), Earl of Derby. 

Thomas (Cecil), Earl of Exeter. 

Lewis (Stewart), Duke of Lennox. 

Henry (Wriothesley), Earl of Southampton. 
John (Erskine), Earl of Marr. 

William (Herbert), Earl of Pembroke. 
Henry (Howard), Earl of Northampton, 


The last-named knight was elected 24th April, 1605, and 
invested on 16th May, following. The vacancies caused bey 
the deaths of the Earl of Cumberland on 30th Oetober, 1605, 
and of the Earl of Devonshire on 3rd April, 1606, were filled 
up on 24th April, 1606, by the election of Robert (Cecil), 
Karl of Salisbury, and Thomas (Howard), Viscount Bindon. 
The volume must therefore have been illuminated between 
the two dates last quoted. All the arms are encircled by 
the Garter. Those of the Kings of Great Britain and France 
are onsigned with their crowns, but the King of Denmark 
has a coronet only, The other arms (with the exception of 
those of the two barons and Sir Henry Lee, which are merely 
encireled by the Garter), are ensigned with the coronets of 
their degrees, 

The prince for whom the book was written was Henry 
Frederick, Duke of Rothsay, eldest son of King James L, on 
whose uccession to the throne of England he became Duke 
of Cornwall. He was elected K.G. on 14th June, 1603, and 
on 4th June, 1610, was ereated Prince of Wales. Prince 
Henry died on 6th November, 1612. 


Viscount Ditton, M.A., F.S.A.. exhibited the M&. Statutes 
of the Order of the Garter, written for Sir Henry Lee, elected 
KG, 23rd April, 1597. 


Miss Nina Layarp, F.LS., exhibited two fragments of 
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alabaster figures of seated bishops from the church of Fornham 
All Saints, Suffolk, on whieh she has since kindly communi- 
eated the following descriptive notes: 


“The alabaster figures shown in the illustration came 
into my possession rather more than a year ago. They 
were presented to me by Mr, Alfred Coe of Ipswich, to whom 
they were given by Mrs. Wolfe, the widow of a late rector of 
Fornham All Saints, near Bury St. Edmunds. The figures 
represent two seated bishops clad in mass vestments. The gar- 
ments consist of albs with gold apparel, white dalmaties lined 
with green and with the owes edge trimmed with red and 
green fringe, and white chasubles with gold orphreys and 
adorned with flowers. The amices have gold apparels. The 
hands are in gloves from whieh green tassels depend, and in 
the left hand of each bishop is a crosier, The feet are 
sandalled. The stoles and fanons are not shown. 

What is left of the gilding and colouring is remarkably 
fresh and bright, but it is evident that at one time the figures 
have been whitewashed over. From Mr. W. H. St. John 
Hope's account of ‘the early working of alabaster in England’ 
which appeared in The Archwological Jowrnal for December, 
104, I recognized the figures as Nottingham work. They 
have the characteristic groundwork of green with circular 
groups of red and white spots depicted upon it. 

As in other cases the panels are cut away at the back for 
convenience of handling, while in the carver’s hands; and a 
plug of lead with latten wire shows where the figures were 
attached to the reredos which they at one time adorned. 

The only particulars that I have been able to obtain with 
regard to these interesting relics are the following : Mrs. Wolfe 
writes ‘T only know that they were in a cupboard for many 
years in our old rectory at Fornham All Saints. My husband 
restored the church more than forty years ago, and Mr, Arthur 
Blomfield was the architect. I have no doubt they came out 
of the church,’” 


The PRrestpEnt was inclined to think that the carvings on 
exhibition did not belone to the usual school, but should be 
classed with those in tha tai Chapel at Ely, though later in 
date, Fragments of equally refined work were in the British 
Museum, and pointed to a new school of alabaster carving, 
but more material was needed to settle the question. 


Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communica- 
tions and exhibitions. 
VOL, XXU1, 2 uM 
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Thursday, 13th May, 1909. 


CHARLES HERCULES READ, Esq., LL.D., President, 
in the Chair. 


The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors : 


From the Author ;—Roods, screens, and lofts in Lantashire. By Aymer 
Vallance, Sro, London, 1909, 

From the Mester, Wardens, and Court of Assistants of the Worshipful Com pay 
of Musicians :—An illustrated catalogue of the Music Loan ibition bela 
by the Worshipful Company of Musicians at Fishmongers’ Hall, June and 
July, 1904. dto. London, 1908, 

From the Trustees of the British Museum : 

(1) Excavations at Ephesus. The archaic Artemisia. By D. G. Hogarth 
Text and plates. 4to, and fol. London, 1908, 

(2) Catalogue of the Koman pottery in the Departments: of Antiquities, 
British Moseom, Hy H. B. Walters. to, Londen, 108, 


(3) Catalogoe of Imperial Byzantine coins in the British Museum. % vol, 
By Warwick Wroth. Svo. London, 1008, 

(4) Gaide to the exhibition illustrating Greek and Roman life. Syo. 
London, 1908. 


(5) Guide to the Egyptian collections in the British Museum. Syo. 
London, LOU. 


(6) Guide to the Egyptian galleries (sculpture). Svo. London, 1909, 
(7) Supplementary catalogue of Sanskrit, Pali, and Prakrit books in the 
Li 


ibrary of the British Museom, acquired during the are 1202-1 006, 
dito, London, 1908, as Boer iee 


Puttie Norman, Esq., LL.D., Treasurer, read a peper on 
the later vicissitudes of the London Steelyard. 7 

He pointed ont that the history of the Hanseatic 
‘merchants in London by no means ended when, on the 

25th July, 1598, they were turned out of the Steelyard by 
order of Queen Elizabeth, and the Lord Mayor and Customs 
officials took possession of it, During the next few years it 
was used as a storehouse for the Navy, but in 1606, King 
James L gave it back to its previous owners, From that 
date onwards during many years attempts were made, some- 
times by private individuals, sometimes on the part of the 
English Government to a the title to the property, the 
Germans in their turn de ending themselves with skill and 
vigour. They weathered the troubles of the Civil War, and 
their accounts show that during the Commonwealth they had 
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dealings with Thurloe, Milton (then Latin secretary to the 
Government), and other leading men. Always anxious to be 
on terms with the winning side, they took Bsa in the 
festivities at the Restoration. The Great Fire almost com- 
pletely destroyed the buildings of the Steelyard, but, mainly 
through the efforts of the then housemaster, Jacob Jacobsen, 
and his brother, they were re-erected, After this the Jacobsens 
were left for years in almost undisturbed management of the 
property. In the eighteenth century, however, serious diff- 
culties having arisen between their nephews who succeeded 
them and the Hanse League in Germany, legal proceedings 
were taken in the English courts, the case being finally 
decided in 1748, when the Hanse towns were ordered to pa 
the Jacobsen family £3,000 in settlement of all claims. This 
gave the League undisputed possession, and their title was 
never again called in-question, During the early re of last 
century the Steelyard was ably administered by Patrick and 
his son James Colquhoun. The son of the latter, Sir Patrick 
Colquhoun, diplomatist, author, and oarsman, was in 1840 
appointed Hanse agent, to conclude commercial treaties with 

urkey, Greece, and Persia, The conditions of riverside pro- 
perty having altogether changed through the advent and 
development of railways, the Steelyard estate was on 
4th April, 1853, sold by the then remaming Hanse towns 
(namely Lubeck, Bremen, and Hamburg) to Mr. Charles 
Morrison of London, and Mr. John Pemberton Heywood, a 
banker of Liverpool, who resold it shortly afterwards, The 
buildings were pulled down in the autumn of 1865, and on 
lith May, 1865, the fee simple of the whole estate passed 
into the hands of the South-Eastern Railway Company. 
Cannon Street Railway Station covers approximately the 
whole of the site, 


Mr. W. J. Harpy complimented the author on his 
systematic inquiry into the history of the Steelyard, and 
inquired whether the place was a liberty, in which the King's 
writ did not run. In the reign of Wiliam ILL, conspirators 
were known to have met there when it was dangerous to go 
to their own lodgings. 


Mr. WELCH said the subject of foreign communities in this 
country had not hitherto received the attention it deserved, 
and inquired whether any official documents of the Steelyard 
Merchants were known to exist. Light might be thrown on 
the Hanse traders in London by the archives of Hamburg. 
Mr. Reddan had collected material for a history of the 

zu 2 
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Merchant Adventurers’ Company, and it was to be hoped that 
he would publish the same or see that it was preserved in 
some other way. 


Dr. BRINCKMANN mentioned that many documents perished 
when Hamburg was burnt in 1842, but some were saved and 
published by Lappenberg. Old accounts of the town, now 
being published year by year, might throw light on relations 
with England and the history of the Satan 


The TREASURER replied that the Steelyard had somewhat 
the character of «a monastic house or an ambassador's 
residence. Very few documents relating to the site survived, 
but some might be unearthed at Liibeck. His purpose had 
been, while using Lappenberg, to give the history of the 
Steelyard from the English point of view. 


Dr. Norman's paper will be printed in Archaeologia. 


W. de C. Pripraux, Esq., exhibited a pair of gilded wooden 
Seeeeens lately removed out of the chapel at Ford Abbey, 
von. 


THE PrReEsIDENT said the candlesticks were Italian work 
dating from the end of the seventeenth century: the design 
was Renaissance, but all the charm and grace of that style 
had been lost by the time these were made, and thera was 
little in them to remind us of the artistic triumphs of two 
hundred years before, 


Lt.-Col. Crorr Lyons, F.S.A., exhibited a latten drinking- 
cup of the first half of the sixteenth century. j 

Tt i953 inches high, and consists of a broad and shallow 
bowl with nearly vertical sides, about 52 inches broad and 2 
inches deep, mounted on a thick stem with spreading foot. 
Except for a few slight mouldings the cup is quite plain, At 
one time tt has been gilded. 

Round the bowl is engraved in good capital letters: 

+ NOLI 4 INEBRI + VINO 6 IN 6 QVO 6 EST 6 LVRIT 

Silver vessels of approximate form are preserved in W ymes- 
wold church, Leicestershire (1512-13) * Sandwich St. Mary, 
Kent, and among the corporation plate at Portsmouth (1525-6). 


* See Proceedings, End 8. xi. 59, 
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The covered cup (1503-4) exhibited to the Society last 
session belongs to the same class.* 


Lt. Col, Lyons’s eup is probably eirea 1530. 





= 


LATTEX DRINKING CUP OF THE FInst HALP OF THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. (4.) 


Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communica- 
tions and exhibitions. 


* See awfe, oT, 
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Thursday, 27th May, 1909. 


CHARLES HERCULES READ, Esq., LL.D., President, 
in the Chair. 


The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors: 


From the Author :—The Houblon family : its story and times. By Lady Alice 
Archer Hooblon. 2 vola, 8vo, London, 107. 


From the Author :—The alienation of the Harrow manors and the aDrrender of 
the chantriea. Hy Rev. W. 1. Bushell, F.S.A. 8vo, Cumbridge, 10. 


From the Burlington Fine Arta Club :—Catalogue of the Exhibition illustrative 
of early English portraiture. 4to. London, 1909, 

From Lieut.-Colonel G, B. Croft Lyons :—The old silyer sacramental vessels of 
foreign protestant churches in England. By E. Alfred Jones, dtn, 
London, 1h), 

From Philip Norman, Esq., LL.0., Treasurer :—Det 'Tyske Kontor i Bergen. 
Af Christian Koren-Wiberg. 4dto, Bergen, 1899, 

From M, a Delisle, Hon. F.S.A.:—Houleon mortoaire du B. Vital. 
Abbé de Savieni. Edition phototypiqus avec Introdoction par Léopotd 
Delisle, fol, Paris, 1909, z 


From Herbert Jones, Ksq.. F.8.A.:—A coloured engraved caricature entitled 
“ The Antiquarian Society,” 1812. 


A list of Local Secretaries, nominated by the Council for 
the quadrennial period 1909-1915, was laid upon the table 
and approved, 


Howarp Hurp, Esq., C.E., submitted o paper on the dis- 
covery a Late-Celtic settlement near Dumpton Gap, Broad- 
stairs, Kent. 


The construction of South Cliff Parade, a road parallel to 
the sea between Dumpton Gap and East Cliff Lod , led to 
the discovery, in the summer of 1907, of & number of V-shaped 
trenches and pits of various dimensions on the top of the 
cliff, which here obtains a maximum height of 100 feet, JA 
fosse 22 feet wide and about 4) feet deep was found in a 
position suggesting that it had surrounded the site of a settle. 
ment, which could be dated within certain limits by the 
poeeey fragments found, and exhibited to the meetine. 
Chere were also a few burials, but the fravea were not ohig 
furnished, and both inhumation and eremation were practised 
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on the site, Besides pottery of the Aylesford type, including 
fragments of pedestalled urns, were found elay and chalk 
loom-weights worn by use, a bracelet of Kimmeridge shale 
turned on the wheel, and a weaving-comb of the usual type, 
but practically no remains of metal. Reference was also 
made to other discoveries in Broadstairs or the immediate 
neighbourhood, of the Late-Celtic and Roman periods. 


Mr. Rearwatp Surru remarked that the Gaulish red ware 
dating between 100-150 a.p. that was found in the late 
Mr. Kennedy's garden belonged to unburnt burials. Unless 
these dishes were heirlooms and were a century or more old 
when deposited in the graves, they would constitute excep- 
tions to what seemed the general rule in north-western 
Europe, namely, that the Romans or Romanized provincials 
eremated their dead during imperial times down to about 
950 a.p., when inhumation was substituted, before the official 
adoption of Christianity. The pre-Roman remains on exhibi- 
tion were important as corroborating the view that Kent and 
south-east Britain had a close connexion with the Marne 
district, which in the early Iron Age was inhabited by the 
Remi. This tribe belonged to Gallia Belgica and adjoimed 
the Celtic area of Gaul, their richly furnished graves bearing 
out the historical records of their power and importance, 
The Morel collection in the British Museum came mainly from 
the Marne district, and most of it belonged to the fourth and 
third centuries B.c., when inhumation was In vogue. A few 
vases and brooches, however, were found with cremated 
remains, and the conclusion was that these few were later 
than the bulk, and were subsequent to B.c. 200, about which 
date the change of funeral rite took place. Many of the 
Broadstairs fragments were of the same ! urnished black ware 
as specimens from the Champagne, and bore the same kind of 
decoration: and as the British examples had been found in 
some eases with burnt human bones, it might be assumed 
that such were made and deposited by people who had 
originally come from Gallia Belgica or were m close touch 
with that area some time after 200 Bc., but before Roman 
influence was felt here or perhaps in Gaul. The Aylesford 
type, which was represented to some extent on the table, 
could therefore be referred with some confidence to one or 
more Belgie tribes, and the date of the pottery would fall 
within the period of Belgie occupation, the invasion and 
‘ntroduction of a coinage dating from about 150 B.c. The 

its contained, among other refuse, pee fragments that did 


not belong together and were probably scattered on refuse- 
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heaps before the heaps were transferred to the pits, in which 
they were found in modern times. The same had been 
noticed in first century pits at Cobham, Surrey,* and also 
abroad, as in Denmark,+ so that it was unnecessary to 
suppose the pits had been opened more than once. Broad- 
stairs had evidently been occupied by Britons and Romana, 
and the exhibition covered about three centuries of our early 
history, confirming in a striking manner the Belgie origin or 
affinities of the civilization so vividly revealed by the Ayles- 
ford urntield in Kent, and other finds of the same character 
in Kssex. 


Mr. Hurd's paper will be printed in Archaeologia, 


J. G. Woop, Esq., MA, LLB, F.S.A., gave an account of 
another find of the same kind at Broadstairs, on which he 
has kindly communicated the following descriptive notes : 


“Tn April, 1890, during a visit to Broadstairs, I learnt that 
some pottery had been found in excavations on the Stone 
Farm north of the town. On careful inquiry, I ascertained 
that the site of the find was on the line of a new road then 
being laid out, about 80 yards west of and parallel to the 
main road from Broadstairs to Kingsgate; the point where 
the pottery was found being approximately 280 yards due 
south of Stone House, 

On examining the spot I found that, in order to form the 
road, the ground had been excavated at that point to a depth 
of about 4 feet; showing, in seetion, the solid chalk, with 
about 18 inches of soil superimposed. 

The section, however, showed thet the chalk had been, at an 
earlier time, cut into; in one instance by a pit, about 8 feet 
across, similar to those near Dumpton deseribed by Mr. Hurd: 
in two other instances by narrow trenches, from the infilling 
of which bones protruded, 

Having obtained permission to open the ground, I had the 
soil above these trenches removed down to tie chalk, and for 
a considerable distance westward. This revealed a central 
circular pit, about 2 feet in diameter, sunk in the chalk and 
refilled with large flints heaped up above the surface level of 
the chalk. From this pit, as a centre, five trenches radiated - 
two of them being those of which the ends were exposed in 
the road section. On clearing out the soil from these trenches 
a complete human skeleton was found in each ; the trenches 


Surrey Archeological Collections, xxii. 
+ Mémotres dela Société dew A ntiqucives du Nord, 105-0, p. 289, 
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being cut just wide and deep enough to receive one each. The 
heads lay next to the cireular heap of flints; the bodies 
radiating in all cases outwards, and lying supine and straight. 
I found no indication of fracture in any of the bones or skulls 
(whieh I regret I did not photograph), and the teeth were 
marvellously perfect. No pottery or other object was found 
in the trenches except a few fragments of iron so corroded as 
to be incapable of identification. The skeletons were left 
undisturbed ; and the soil was replaced. 

The pottery had been removed to the farm house. lt con- 
sisted of three urns; in colour greyish-brown, unglazed. The 
largest of the three was 6 inches in height ; diameters, 3} inches 
at the top, 24 inches at the bottom, and 44 inches m the widest 
par Tt had two narrow cordons, between which was a broad 

and (not quite reaching the upper cordon) of a lattice 
pattern; the lines of which were so faintly incised that they 
searcely appear in the photograph. 

The next largest urn had no ornament, exeept three lines 
round the neck and shoulder, and (except for a lip or flange) 
was in shape like a common ginger jar. Het ht 4 inches; 
diameters, at top 24 inches, at bottom 1} inch, m the widest 
part 4; inches. 

The third urn was of practically the same pattern as one 
exhibited by Mr. Hurd, height 3{ inches, diameters, at top 
3 inches, at bottom 14 inch, and in the middle 4 inches, 
where a section would show two concave surfaces meeting im 
a sharp edge, without ornament. 

Nothing further was done at this place up to 1596, since 
when I have not visited Broadstairs, and 1 have no later 
information.” 


Mr. Garraway Rice pointed out that some of the flints 
exhibited from the early site on Broadstairs cliff were not 
artificial nor in themselves evidence of neolithic or later 
occupation. The rest were of early but uncertain date, and 
not necessarily connected with the pottery. 


The PRESIDENT complimented Mr. Hurd on the practical 
manner in which he had brought his discovery to the notice 
of the Society and saved the relies from destruction. The 
plans and lantern slides greatly added to the interest of the 

per and exhibition, and Broadstairs had furnished one more 
indication of the early connexion between Britain and the 
Marne district. The Belgie invasion was no doubt a fact, but 
we would gladly know more about it. 
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ALBERT HartsHorne, Esq., F.S.A., communicated the fol- 
lowing notes on lodestones and eagle stones: 


“In considering ‘the stone that loveth iron, the lode, or 
leading stone, in its antiquarian relation, it must be emanci- 
pated from the mass of superstition which has gathered around 
it, such as its value in detecting theft, restorative virtue, 
power to procure abortion, ete. Also must now be set aside 
the vast subject of magnetism, its abstruse mathematical 
theories, and the beautiful experiments of which magnetic 
foree is the agency, The word magnet has its derivation from 
lodestone having ee discovered in Magnesia in Lydia, 

And first as to the nature of the lodestone, or magnetic iron 
ore. It isa compound of protoxide and peroxide of iron, a 
variety of magnetite, which acts as a magnet, exhibiting well- 
defined N. and 8, poles, Pliny states that the magnet took its 
name from the herdsman who first discovered it in Mount 
Ida; he also notices the great abundance of lodestone in Spain, 
and wonders at its singular nature. Claudian has an elegant 
poem upon a shrine containing a statue of Venus made of 
lodestone, and another of Mars in iron, At the celebration of 
the festival of their marriage these statues by mutual attrac- 
tion appeared to fly into each others arms, and it seema that 
Claudian actually witnessed this phenomenon. Hence the 
stone was also called Sideritis, and Heraclios, or the stone of 
Hereules. King, in his Natwral History of Gema, says that 
the earliest as well as the latest essays of the glyptie art 
among the ancients were made upon the lodestone, and that 
it was constantly used for the Assyrian cylinders. 

The medieval fable as to the suspension of Mahomet’s 
coffin at Mecea in mid air, appears to have had its origin in a 
story related by Pliny concerning a statue in iron of Arsinoe 
to be placed in the temple vaulted with blocks of lodestone. 

In Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy,* he says that it is 
de that if the lodestone be taken in parcels Inward, it 
will, like viper’s wine, restore one to youth, yet if carried 
about with one eauses melancholy. He does not tie himself 
to these beliefs, but says ‘let experience determine’ The 
mythical virtues of the lodestone in conciliating the love 
both of gods and men, detecting theft, incontinence, ete. and 
its supposed medical properties are sensibly commented on by 
Sur Thomas Browne in his Inquiries into Vulgar Errore. In 
this chapter he deals with the magnetism of the earth, and 
magnetism in iron, and indieates in what manner the needle 
will turn its Lily, or N. point under certain condition. He 


* Pt. il, sec. iv, Mem. 1, snubs, iv, 
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adds that ‘the observations of men have not as yet 80 
‘ust and equal as is desirable, and he touches upon the nimble 
behaviour of the needle under many situations, in relation to 
the lodestone. Browne dismisses the idea that the compass 
was known in classic times, believing that the ancients sailed 
by the stars, but he puts the discovery of the use of the 
nacnet as previous to the voyages of Columbus. In a 
further chapter he treats of the ancient falsities respecting 
the attractive power of the lodestone. | 
According to Professor Tomlinson also, the lodestone and 

its directive energy transmitted to the needle, were not known 
to the ancients, or in Europe much, if at all earlier than the 
last quarter of the twelfth century; yet he considers that it 
may have been known to the Chinese previous to that date. 
Referring to the early methods of mariners to steer their 
course, he quotes from a French poem in the National Librar 
in Paris, by Guyot de Provins, of the middle of the thirteent 
century : 

Tcelle estoille ne sf moet, 

Un are font qui mentir pe puet, 

Pur verta de la marinette, 

Une pierre lnide noirette, 

On le fer volontiers se joynt. 

A second mention of the magnetic compass in Europe 
appears to be by Jacque de Vitry, who died in 1244. 

Slaproth, the Chinese scholar and antiquary, says that the 
Celestials knew all about the power and polarity of the lode- 
stone from at least the year 121 of our era. It was then 
deseribed as ‘the stone that gives the needle its direction.’ 
The first mention of the use of the compass for put 4 of 
navigation, an art that has apparently rabarigraiind rather 
than progressed among the Chinese, is in a Chinese encyelo- 
ay in which it is stated that under the Tsin dynasty, 
265-419 A.D.‘ there were ships directed to the south by the 
needle: The Lily is in China, in their usual contrarious 
way, placed on the magnetie southern point. 

jexander Neckam, of the twelfth century, says in his 
De Naturis rerum* that when mariners at sea, through 
eloudy weather or darkness lose the knowledge of the quarter 
of the world to which they are bound, they touch a needle 
with the magnet which will turn round tall on its motion 
ceasing its point will be directed towards the north. This 
implies the use of a mounted lodestone, for which the term 
‘Way Stone’ was also used from the service of the magnet 


* Lib, tt. o. 9. 
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in guiding mariners. In Cocke Lovell* we have: ‘One 
kept y* compas and watched y* our gan some y* lodys- 
shestone dyd seke.” In Lancashire Wills,f oceurs the entry: 
‘one rynge of gold having in it a stone called a lode stone,’ 
indicating love's attraction, hence the French name of ‘ Pierre 
Aimantee.’ 

Drummond of Hawthornden has ‘ Loadstar of love and load- 
stone of all hearts.’ In a letter to his friend and admirer Ben 
Jonson, he says that the lodestone turning towards the pole 
was one of the emblems of Mary Queen of Seots, the word 
with it, ‘sa vert mattir’ being an anagram, not quite a perfect 
one, on Marie Stewart. Taylor the Water Poet has the line, 
‘She was at home, abroad, in every part, loadstar and load- 
stone to each eye and heart. /Loadstar signifying the 
luminary that shows the way or leads, loadstone the leading 
or drawing stone. Shakespeare makes no mention of the 
lodestone, nor does it ever appear as a charge in heraldry as 
might have been expected. 

Vith regard to the carrying power of the lodestone, in a 
letter of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, of October 10, 1716, 
to Pope, she speaks of ‘a small piece of loadstone that held 
up an anchor of steel, too heavy for me to lift.’ This might 
sound as exaggerated a statement as Pope's raptures and 
gerimaces of love to herself. It is believed that the smallest 
lodestones have generally a greater attractive power in pro- 
portion to their size than larger ones. This faith is not how- 
ever borne out by the examples now exhibited. But it is 
certain that their magnetic efficiency varied exceedingly. In 
the collection of physical apparatus in the university of Edin- 
burgh is a lodestone with a carrying potentiality of 205 Ibs. ; 
one ab Haarlem of 250 Ibs.; and one at Lisbon said to support 
as much as 300 lbs, It is stated that Newton wore a piece of 
lodestone of three grains in a ring, which would sustain 
746 grains. 

In The Nottingham Merewry for 27th August, 1724, the 
following aceount of an adroit use of a lodestone is given: 

‘From St. James's Evening Post, August 20, Philadelphia, 
June 16. On the Sth Instant a Brigantine, commanded by 
Thomas Mousel, of Charles-Town in New England, in her 
Voyage from Boston to Virgina, was taken by a Spanish Pyrate 
Ship of 14 Guns, and 80 Men, between Cape enlopen an 
Cape Charles: The Pyrates commanded Mousel on their Ship, 
who went with three of his Hands, and sent 2 Spaniards, | 


* B. xii. § 1515, 
t+ (Chetham Sor.) ii, 154, 
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Savoyard, | Frenchman, and 1 Mulatoe; the Frenchman was 
fore’d, and turn’d to the English so soon as he came on board 
the Brigantine: The Orders of the Pyrates was to foree the 
Mate and the rest of the Hands on board, to convey her to the 
Havana or Cuba; but by the Englishman's Detxterity in 
altering the Compase, (with a Load-Stone) they lost the Ship 
the first Night, and afterwards unani ously set upon the 
Pyrates, overcame them, and on Tuesday the 9th Instant run 
the Brigantine a shore on Cape Henlopen. | 

The possession of a lodestone by an ordinary English ship- 
man in 1724 implies their not infrequent occurrence at that 
time. It was, indeed, early discovered that the earth's force 
conld be utilized in magnetizing steel, and that by the 
cumulative power of bundles or magazines, stronger and still 
stronger magnets could be produced. And it 1s said that 
Galileo acquired the art of making steel magnets about the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. Thus their introduc- 
tion, and the perfection to which they were gradually brought, 
caused ‘ the stone that loveth iron’ to fall slowly into disuse. 

Tt is natural that several examples of these peculiar objects 
of old world use should have fallen under the notice of our 
obliging President in the department of national antiquities 
which ‘he conducts with such distinguished ability. Their 
comparative rarity, however, outside museums and collections, 
has induced the belief that as historical items descended from 
classic times their consideration archweologically might not be 
inappropriate in the rooms of this ancient Society. 

Something may now be said of the objects specially. Only 
two types of lodestones seem to have prevailed. In their 
early form they were usually fitted with armatures of soft 
iron, taking the place of close-fitting caps upon the polar 
regions, drawn tos ther over the Sodectane by hooks, as in the 
‘Illustration. The other form is monotonous and unvarying, 
with only slight divergence in silver mountings, armature, 
and bar. The four examples exhibited belong to the later 
type. ‘Three of them may be first noticed in their supposed 
chronological order. 

No. 1, dating perhaps from just before the middle of the 
seventeenth century, was bought by the writer in London. 
It has no history, and has lost its lower silver cap. 

No. 2, about 1670, in the possession of Mr. C. Newton- 
Robinson, is probably of Duteh origin, and has special interest, 
as much from the pierced silver casing as from the origmal 
armature and ornate bar attached to it. Whether something 
else hung from the hook at the lower side of the bar, which is 
shaped to fit at will either of the canted sides of the poles, 
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there 1s no evidence to show. Between the poles is a mystical 
inseription in Greek letters and Arabie figures: 

Ka: CE: 1030: 

wo > CE 9 Gy 


No. 3, in the possession of the writer, ia a family relic, and 
has a certain history. It belonged to John Hartshorne of 
Benthall, Shropshire, great-grandfather of the present writer. 
This man is shown by his dated and inseribed ‘christening 
spoon, hall-marked for 1692, to have been baptized on 
19th April of that year, and by the memorial ring for him to 
have died 5th November, 1775. He descended apes Gris 
. George Hartshorne of Pentrich, near Hartshorne, in Derby- 

shire, who was born in 1560, migrated in 1604 to Shropshire, 
and became, like his suecessors, iron masters in that rich 
mineral district. John of the spoon and lodestone was his 
great great-grandson. Whether the lodestone, which appears 
to date from the beginning of the last quarter of the seven- 
teenth century, was employed at that time in a primitive 
sort of way in identifying the richness of seams of iron- 
bearing ore, or whether it descended to John Hartshorne 
from his ancestors, there is now no substantiating family 
tradition. Nor is there any record of a mining use of a lode- 
stone at the present day in the Coalbrookdale district. It is 
the most powerful of the four examples, and the actual stone 
has the appearance of a portion of a meteorite, differing in 
character from the rest. Or it may simply bea piece of iron 
ore possessing strong magnetic power. ale varieties of iron 
ore are magnetic, some particular seams or lumps in different 
localities being much more so than others. 

The President kindly informs the writer that the lodestone 
excited the interest of gypsies, who doubtless utilized it in 
playing upon the eredulity of guileless persons anxious to 
peer into the mystery of the future. To this talismanic class 
perhaps belongs the minute example No. 4, which is exhibited 

y Commander Warleigh, R.N., who bought it some years age 
in St. Martin's Lane. It may, indeed, be the oldest. of ‘all 
Its power of attraction is so slight that it will just support a 
Mitchell J pen, and no more. 





EAGLE SToNEs. 


With regard to the eagle stone or mtites, like the lodeatone 
it excited the imagination of inquirers in classic times, and 
had mythical virtues attributed to it, According to King, 


Proc, 2nd 5S. Vol. XXL. Th face jearge 6 Li, 
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Pliny * deseribes four species each of which contained another 
substance, close, or loose eespaige & The best kind were asserted 
to be found only in the nests of eagles which could not breed 
without their presence; hence the name. For this reason the 
sacle stone was believed to be of the greatest benefit to women 
in labour: for the detection of theft, under certain incantation; 
as an antidote against poison, and as a charm to produce love 
hetween man and wife, Other and even more factitious 
merits were attributed to it. In his dissertation on the lode- 
stone, Browne incidentally refers to the somewhat similar 
powers attributed to the eagle stone, adding that ° physicians 
promise therein a virtue against abortion.’ It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that he utterly dismisses all the ancient fables, 

One long-deseended belief has come down to quite late 
times, For instance, in a letter dated April 25th, 1742, from 
Matilda Postlethwayt (sister of Sir Thomas Gooch, successively 
bishop of Bristol, Norwich, and Ely) to Barbara Kerrich, 
born Postlethwayt, great-grandmother of the writer, she is 
exhorted, in consequence of several failures, ‘wear the eagle 
atone and take Mrs. Stone's receit and I hope it may have a 
good effect and make me 4 grandmother. It is to the credit 
of the ancient amulet that faith was now at last justified by 
the subsequent event. 

Of the two stones exhibited, No. 1 is that upon which 
reliance was so happily placed in 1742. Unlike Pliny’s 
examples, it is solid. bacon also notices that the eagle stone 
‘hath « little stone in it. This one has a history which takes 
it back to the end of the seventeenth century, it being then 
in the hands of the Rogerson family of Denton, N orfolk ; 
it came by marriage to that of Posticthwayt. It 1s heart- 
shaped, perhaps in virtue of early use and influence a8 @ 
charm between man and wife. It is pierced for suspension, 
and has apparently never been mounted. No. 2 is also solid, 
of the same size and heart-shape, and ierced in the same 
manner, It is possibly very much olde than the silver 
mounting which, it is suggested, may be at least as early as 
the firat half of the seventeenth century. It was bought by 
the writer in Nuremburg in 1884." 


In illustration of the subject of Mr. Hartshornes paper, 
Mr. Lewis Evans exhibited four lodestones and two magnets 
mounted after the style of lodestones. 

The lodestones were: 

(1) One measuring 1) inch high by 14 inch by 1 inch 


* gxxvi. Zl. 
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the silver mounting of which was nicely ornamented 
with foliage in relief of French or English workman- 
ship; it was made about 1700. Weight 8 ounces, 
lifting power 12? ounces, 

(2) One cased entirely in plain silver, with mouldings 
round the top and the bottom, English; 14 inch by 
2: inches by 14 inch. Weight 154 ounces, lifting 
power 23 ounces. Date about 1720. 

(3) Une 1finch by 1} inch by 14 inch, mounted in silver, 
the peillopad edges pierced and lightly engraved, 
inscribed (in Russian) : 


KAMFHb BIhGy 42 
KEATK3A AEP EN 2 
ANNO 1741 SIBIR 


Weight 8} ounces, lifting power 24 ounces. 

(4) One gold mounted lodestone # inch by 14 inch by 
4 inch, with its original gold mounted leather case, 
English, about 1730, Weight 3 ounees, lifting power 
4) ounces. 

(5) A composite magnet consisting of seven flat bars of 
iron which have been magnetized, clamped together 
in contact with two iron pole pieces, and then 
mounted in silver in the same manner as lodestones 
were mounted; 1} inch high by 44 inches by 
finch; lifting power 14! ounees, 

(6) A magnet formed of a single magnetized iron plate 
1; inch by § inch by 4 inch, fitted with two-pole 
pieces and mounted in silver like the composite 
magnet, }¢ Inch high by 14 inch by ~4. inch; lift- 
ing power 7 ounces. Both these magnets have their 
original leather cases, and the iron guard pieces; 
they were probably made 1720-1740, 


The mountings of all these lodestones and magnets (except 
the lodestone entirely cased in silver) show the characteristic 
scalloped edges, which originally served a useful purpose when 
hammered in to fit the inequalities in the surface of natural 
lodestones, but with smooth iron magnets were simply 
‘survivals,” 


Professor GOWLAND was sceptical about the extraordinary 
powers ascribed to some magnets. It was a curious fact that 
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not every lump of magnetite (magnetic oxide of iron) was 
sensibly magnetic. He had never met with such a powerful 
magnet for its size as one of those exhibited by Mr. Evans. 
The theory that lodestones were used in the examination of 
‘von ores was untenable, and the so-called eagle stone seemed 
to be a picee of serpentine from the Lizard. 


Mr. RosENHEIM sonipate’ one of the silver mounted eagle 
stones to certain heart-shaped ornaments frequently procurable 
in Augsburg and Nuremberg, and dating from the end of the 
sixteenth to the beginning of the eighteenth century. 


Mr. Hore quoted the Vew English Dictionary to show that 
eagle stones were commonly regarded as large stones enclosing 
smaller ones, and a specimen had been discovered in a barrow. 


The PRESIDENT agreed that an eagle stone was essentially a 
hollow pebble enclosing a loose: stone ball; several such 
specimens of «tiles were in the British Museum, from the 
Sloane collection. Sir Wollaston Franks used to collect small 
charms like those exhibited, and had some identical from 
Bavaria. 


J. Seymour Lveas, Esq, RA, FSA, exhibited an 
admirably carved atchievement of Robert Dudley, K.G., Earl 
of Leicester. _ 

It consists of a panel formed of four oak bands enclosed by 
a wooden frame, the whole measuring 4 feet 4 inches in 
length by 2 feet 8} inches in breadth. 

In the middle is a convex shicld of arms within a border of 
strapwork and encircled by the Garter* The shield is sur- 
mounted by a small eoronet, which is intruded so awkwardly 
through the Garter as to divide it, Over the coronet is a 
ee 5 helm (restored) with elaborate mantling wep. out on 
either side. The helm was origimally surmounted by the crest, 
a muzzled bear holding a ragged staff, but this is almost all 
broken away. Across the base of the panel runs a raised 
number bearing in relief the motto: 


VNG - DIEV - VNG ~ ROY - SERVIER ~ IE - DOY. 


on which stand the supp orters : dexter, a lion rampant gardant 
with an earl’s coronet on his head ; sinister, a lion rampant with 
an earl’s coronet about his neck, from which hangs a chain. 
The arms on the shield are disposed in sixteen quarterings, 
as follows: 1. Dudley; 9 Somery; 3. Beaumont; 4. Grey ; 





* The fourth word of the motto on this is SAL instead of MAL. 
VOL, MII. aN 
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5. Malpas; 6. Hastings; 7. Valence; 8, [Vair]; 9. Quincy 
1). Blondeville 11. Belesme or Talbot (without the border’ 
12. Beauchamp; 13. Newburgh; 14, Berkeley; 15. Gerard: 
16. Lisle. 

Lord Robert Dudley was elected a Knight of the Garter in 
1559 and created Earl of Leicester 1564. He died in 1588. 

Nothing is known of the history or provenance of the 
panel, but it is an unusually fine example of heraldic carving. 





Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communica- 
tions and exhibitions. 





Thureday, 10th June, 1909, 


CHARLES HERCULES READ. Esq., LL_D., President, 
in the Chair, 


The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors: 


From ‘the Author :—Four Somerset bishops, 113-1242, from docoments in 
session of the Dean and Chapter of Wells, By Rev, C. M. Church, 
‘AS PFS.A. §Svo, London, 1909. 
From Viscount Dillon, F.S.A.:—English costume from pre-historic times. to the 
ond of the eighteenth century. By George Clinch, 8yvo. London, 1000, 


This being an evening appointed for the election of Fellows 
no papers were read. 


The Ballot opened at 8.45 pm. and closed at 9.30 pm, 
when the following were declared duly eleeted Fellows of the 
Society : 


George Noble, Count Plunket (re-elected), 
elses Arthur Leetham. 

James Fenning Torr, Esq., M.A. 

Henry George Keashey, Esq, 

Robert Stirling Newall, Esq. 

Norman Penney, Esq. 

Fleet-Surgeon Alfred Ernest Weightman, R.N. 
Rev. Ernest Hermitage Day, DD. 

Rev. David Bowen. 

Captain William Geoffrey Probert. 


a 
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Thursday, 17th June, 1909. 


CHARLES HERCULES READ, Esq., LLD., President, 
in the Chair. 


The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
anme ordered to be returned to the donors: 


From the Author :—The Roman measures in the Domesday Survey of Middlesex. 
By Montagu Sharpe, 4to. Brentford, 1909. 
From the Acthor:—Liverpool Castle and its builders. By Charles R. Hand. 
Bro, Liverpool, 1909. 
From the Compiler, Rev. 'T. 5, Frampton, F.S.A. : 
(1) Lista of ee and vicars of the church of St. Nicholas, Newington, 
Kent, Single-abeet folio, mp. tal. 
(2) Lista of vicars, masters oF ens and perpetual corates of the church 
of Saints Gregory and Martin, Wye, Kent. Single-sheet, folio, n.p. 
nd, 


The Rev. David Bowen was admitted Fellow. 


Professor F. Haverrrenp, M.A., LL.D., F.S.A., exhibited and 
deseribed a number of lantern slides illustrative of the excava- 
tions carried out on the site of the Romano-Gritish town of 
Corstopitum, near Corbridge, Northumberland. 

He said that these excavations, begun experimentally in 
1906, and on a larger seale in 1907, bid fair to prove the most 
important work of the kind as yet undertaken in Northern 
England. The buildings uncovered in 1908 included two 
large buttressed military horrea standing side by side, an 
ornamental fountain with drinking trough in front of it, and 

| of a huge and massive structure built round a vast 
courtyard. The horrea were remarkable for the excellence of 
their ma ‘and also for a mullion, a stone bar found im 
situ in one of the ventilation windows, probably “ the oldest 
mullion in existence.” The square structure was even more 
remarkable for the solidity of its masonry, the size of the 
blocks employed, heavy enough to need no mortar and to 
form walls by their single thickness, and for the excellent 
moulded plinth of the “ rastication” of both outer and inner 
walls. The precise use of this structure could not be decided 
till it had been further uncovered: it was pretty certainly 
inilitary, but a choice between obvious alternative explanations 

2N 2° 
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could not yet be made, Smaller finds included an altar set 
up by the officer in charge of the granaries, preepositus ewram 
agens horret (or horreorum), tempore inpaditionta Jelicissimae 
Brittanicae, probably about a.p. 208-10; a bas-relief of the 
Sungod with rays, whip, and nimbus, possibly of the fourth 
century ; another bas-relief representing a crowned rider on a 
winged horse flying towards a temple-like building, in which 
a man held another wingless horse ;* and several other seulp- 
tures and architectural fragments indicating large structures. 
Among smaller finds notice was given to a hoard of forty- 
eight gold solidi, minted between a.p. 365-385, and a gold 
ring, found in a lead-foil wrapper in a very late building ; 
numerous brooches, mostly of the second century, but including 
two early Saxon examples of a type dateable to A.D. 480-520 
(or thereabouts), and found on the lower Elbe and in eastern 
and midland Britain, but not generally further north than 
south Yorkshire; much red-glazed ware, one piece certainly 
of the Flavian period,t but mostly of the seeond or third 
centuries; a very curious face-urn, presumably of the same 
age; atriangular iron arrow-head, with three equidistant barbed 
blades, similar to specimens found at Haltern, Barhill, Car- 
nuntum, ete. and lately at Silchester; and much else of 
interest, 

Mr. Haverfield added that the excavations would be 
resumed this summer (July, 1909) and expressed a hope 
that, when they were further advanced, he might lay before 
the Society a comprehensive account of this extensive and 
important site, 


Mr. Cantyon-Brirron thought it unnecessary to regard the 
winged horse of the sculptured stone as Pegasus, and preferred 
to interpret the right-hand group as the Emperor travelling on 
urgent business, and the other group as a relay waiting in a 
stable to expedite his journey. With reczard to Treasure 
Trove, he complained that the police, ezged on by officials, 
had vaca ae pep their powers, and included finds of the 
baser metals, The coroner had only power to inquire, and 
the police had no right to intimidate holdera of Treasure 
Trove. He et Fa that the machinery of the law in this 
matter was obsolete, and suggested agitating for a revision of 
the statute from the antiquarian standpoint, 


Mr. Watters thought the mullioned opening might throw 


* Explained by Prof. Comont as part of a representation of the Dhosewri, 
Compare his Mon, de Mithra, i. 85, and ii, 194, : 
+ More of the same period has since been’ found, 
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light on the baluster-shaped stone recently deseribed from 
Rutland,* that had been considered by some as of Saxon date. 
A vindieation of the current dating of Roman pottery might 
be forthcoming when the alleged exceptions to the rule were 
Reape The leaf-decoration usually called burbotine cay Pe 

ve been produced in the mould, and seemed rather hard for 
applied slip. The face-urn illustrated the transition from the 
coarse unglazed German specimens of the first century to the 
later type belonging to the early part of the fourth century, 
where the face is part of the vessel’s neck. The Corbridge 
example might therefore date from the end of the second or 
the beginning of the third century. 


Sir HeRpert MAxweELt pointed out that the Corbridge 
finds synchronized with those at Newstead, and inquired 
whether any traces of overlying medieval work had been 
met with, At first sight the large building seemed like a 
range of dormitories. In 1296 a tragedy took place at 
Cor ridge, the Earl of Buchan burning upwards of two 
hundred scholars.¢ Signs of burning had been mentioned, and 
the site of the catastrophe might have been discovered. He 
inquired as to the quantity of the 4 m Corstopitum, and 
whether the first syllable of Corbridge preserved part of the 
Roman name or was merely the Celtic caer (a camp). Apart 
from the granaries, he was struck with the absence of military 
remains, 


Mr. REGINALD Sauru directed special attention to the two 
ag ae brooches found at Corbridge, which dated from the 
end of the fifth century. This was earlier than the bulk of 
Anglo-Saxon antiquities, and pointed to an older occupation 
of the site by the barbarian invaders, Such finds were how- 
ever comparatively rare mn Northumberland, and with perhaps 
a single exception, unknown across the border, though (accord- 
ing to some authorities) Edinburgh was founded by Edwin of 
Northumbria in the seventh century. 


Mr. Hope remarked that the Corbridge fountain was like a 
medieval conduit. ‘There was a solid base for the tank and 
fragments of the stone screen that surrounded it. He had 
lifted a stone that had not previously been disturbed, and 
found that the dowels were not of metal but of wood, which 
had totally disappeared and left the socket empty. 


* Proceedings, Ind 8. xix. 200; xxii. 19 
+ Palgrave, Documents and Jtecoraa of i tutlomd, i. 149. 
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LAwRENcE Weaver, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited and read the 
following notes on an interleaved heirloom copy of Wren’s 
Parentalia with MS, insertions : 


“Christopher Wren, son of Sir Christopher Wren, compiled 
the Parentalia, being memoirs of the family of the Wrens, 
viz. of Matthew Wren, Bishop of Ely, Christopher Wren, 
Dean of Windsor, and Sir Christopher Wren, the architect, 
The younger Christopher died in 1747 and the book was 
published by his son Stephen in 1750. The original manu- 
seript of the book is in the library of the Royal Society. 

The copy now exhibited bears on the title page the auto- 
graph of Margaret Wren, the daughter of Stephen Wren, who 
was unmarried. By her it was given buck into the legitimate 
line. The present owner of the book is Mrs. Pix att, the last 
surviving divest deseendant of Wren, and the Socket owes 
thanks to her for allowing the book to be exhibited. The 
book, as origmally published, had eleven illustrations only, 
This interleaved copy has about 140 engravings, including 
portraits of contemporaries of the Wrens, views of buildings 
designed by Sir Christopher, and various manuscripts, ete, 
now to be described. It is of domestic interest to this Society 
that the name of Mr, Ames, secretary of the Society, appears 
on the title page, as having assisted Stephen Wren in the 
ama of the book. Some of the manuscript matter has 
been published in the lives of Sir Christopher by Miss 
Phillimore and Milman, both of whom had aceess to the 
book, but some has not been printed. 

In addition to the book, shotegnniie are also exhibited of 
an early portrait of Sir Christopher, and of a eabinet pre- 
sented to him by Queen Anne. Both the portrait and 
eabinet are in Mrs. Pigott’s possession. The principal inter- 
leaved documents are as follows: 

(1) A petition to the King’s Majesty as sovereign of the 
Order of the Garter by Matthew Wren, as registrar. He com- 
plained that during the time that Sir Wm, egar was Garter, 
the black book, containing the chiefest records of the Order, 
was in his hands, and the registrar was forced to receive his 
instructions from Mr. Garter. (Note that registrar is written 
register ah ae the petition). | 
Sogar had the craft to make out the Bill of Fees payable at 
installations and to set down half as much for the registrar as 
for himself ‘upon whose authority’ Matthew eontinues ‘the 
registrar for a while rested, and knowing no other had no 
more, 

The petition proceeds to show that the registrar discovered 
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the fraud and: found himself entitled to 14s. 4d., and a Robe 
on each installation of a Knight. He begs that ‘Sir John 
Burrows now Garter, may have order to reforme the error, 
pointing out that he, the registrar, ‘both in the order of his 

lace is before Mr. Garter and in the proportion of his annual 
fee from your Sovereign Majesty, above him.’ The petition 
was presented at the Court at Greenwich, 6th May, 1634, and 
a footnote, signed by Crane, Chancellor, signifies His Majesty's 
pleasure ‘that all fees shall be recisely paid, and that this 
particular of the registrar shall i satished according to the 
words of the institution,’ ete. 

(2) A page of rough notes apparently headings of sections 
of the statutes of the Order of the Garter. 

(3) Letter dated 9th January, 1036, from Sir Thomas Rowe, 
Chancellor of the Order, to Dean Christopher Wren, referring 
to the making of minutes of proceedings at Chapters of the 
Order, and promising a list of all those who received the 
Honour of the Garter since the foundation, if His Majesty 
desired it. | 

(4) Reply by Dean Wren, dated 10th January, 1636, in 
which he returns to Rome a book and some notes by Sir John 
Fynnet which he had borrowed. (3)and (4) have been printed 
by Miss Phillimore in her life of Sir verlag oes 

(5) A petition by Dean Wren to the King, setting forth 
that since the foundation of the Royal Chapel and College 
within the Castle of Windsor by Edward the Third, the Deane 
or Custos had been invested with all ecclesiastical power, and 
esengeatl with the right and duty ‘to depute one of the 

anons Resident, whom he should think fit to choose, to take 
the place of the Deane’ during the latter's absence for above 
seven days. 

Dr. Wren then continues, ‘ Now for that of later times, one 
of the Canons by pretense of a unjustifiable chapter act, hath 
gained to himself and peremptorily withholdeth the whole 
exempt jurisdiction of the peculiars abroad; and some others 
at home have unduly practised to infringe the said Authoritie 
+1 the Deane and his Lieutenants, to the dishonour of that 
Roiall Foundation, violation of the Statutes, disparagement. of 
the Deane, disheartening of the Lieutenant, hin erance of the 
present Government, the Frustration of some Your Majesties 
inte Orders and commands directed to the Deane under your 
Roiall hand.’ He proceeds to beg that the matters in question 
he referred to the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Lord 
Keeper, as visitor of that Collegiate Chapel, ‘to hear and 
redress the injuries,’ ete. The note at the foot of the petition, 
dated 26th November, 1639, at the Court at Whitehall, 
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signifies His Majesty's pleasure that the Archbishop and Lord 
Keeper shall hear and decide the matter. 

(6). Letter from Dean Wren to the Archbishop, dated 
1639-40, but with no month or day: ‘May it please your 
Grace, Those two grievances whereof I did most humbly crave 
remedy hy his Majesties Reference to your Grace and to our 
honble Visitor are both of them sodainly and wiiialar antes 
taken off: the one by God's hand, for the Jurisdiction (whic 
Dr. Sheafe long withheld from us) dooe now of its selfe (by 
his decease) return to the wonted Course of Statute: And 
the other querele against mee for advancing the Jurisdiction 
at home His Majesties gracious interposition hath finally 
decided, by a late declaration of his Will’ ... . ete. 

Wren goes on to assure the Archbishop that though he has 
no more cause to trouble his Grace his reasons for complaint 
were neither light nor unjust. Over leaf he gives those 
reasons at length, reciting extracts from the Statutes in 
sik Jak of his contentions. 

t is agreeable to reeognise the piety with which Dr. Wren 
acknowledges God's hand in ‘sodainly and unexpectedly’ 
taking off the tiresome Dr, Sheafe. 

(7) A letter dated from Westminster, Decamber 17, 1639, 
which conveys the ‘late declaration” of the King's will 
referred to in the Dean’s letter to the Archbishop, It is 
signed ‘Your poore friend and Brother to doe you service 
Rich: Steward :’ and says ‘I am commanded by His Majesty 
to let you know it is His Royall pleasure that upon any 
oceasion whatsoever no Prebendary presume to ait in that 
stall of your Quire which is over a the Soveraigne’s and 
now belonging unto the King of Denmarke, except only the 
Lieutenant who is to sit there in absence of the eane, and 
not otherwise"... . ete. 

It goes on to define the Lieutenant’s powers, 

(8) oe (on one sheet) of a petition from Dean Wren to 
the Knights of the Garter and afk letter from him to the 
Deputy Chancellor of the Order. These have been printed by 
Miss Phillimore. 

(9) A sheet of notes endorsed ‘Edict in Chapter of the 
Garter, No. 20’ and headed ‘That the mantle of every Knight 
of the right honorable order of the garter after his decease 
doth of right belong unto the Deane and Canons of His 
Majesties free chappell of Windsor.’ The document then sets 
out instances where the mantles of various deceased knights, 


such as the Emperor Sigismond and the Emperor Charles the 
First, were sold by the Deas and Canons. : 


(10) A petition from the Dean and Canons of Windsor to 
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the Order of the Garter endorsed * concerning the Herald's 
Pretentions to Hatchments, etc.,’ sets out that the Heralds ‘who 
are not of the said foundation, striving only for precedency, 
do take upon then every year’ to alter hours of attendance, 
ete., to take from them coats of honour ‘having no colour of 
right,’ and totake the King’s offering. All of which distressed 
the Dean and Canons exceedingly. 

(11) A sheet of ‘Notes touching the lands given by K(ing) 
E(dward) 6 to the Dean and Canons of Windsor,’ 

The next items in the interleaved copy are various letters 
to Stephen Wren from the heads of Cambridge colleges, 
acknowledging copies of the Parentalia in complementary 
fashion. 

We now come to the inserted papers relating to Sir 

Christopher. 
(12) A letter in Latin dated ‘E Musaeo meo, Calendis 
Januarii, 1641, from Sir C. Wren to his father, beautifully 
written and expressing filial gratitude in a high degree, and 
below a Latin verse with its English translation. At the foot 
the delighted father has written ‘ Scripto hoe, A° aetatis suae, 
Decimo ab octobris 20° elapso.’ 

(13) A versitied paraphrase of the Ist to the 14th verses of 
the Ist Chapter of St. John’s gospel. The penmanship of this, 
which cneably was written at Westminsjer under the eye of 
Dr. Busby, is admirable. That Wren retained this merit of 
legibility until the end is evident from later letters. 

(14) A letter in Latin verse to his father dated 13th 
September, 1645, dedicating to him an instrument called 
© Suum clara! ear Astronomicum,’ and a tract ‘De Ortu 
Fluminum. This isslightly different from the printed version 
in the Parental. 

(15) On the same sheet an ink sketch of a woman holding 
up a dial-shaped object, possibly the Panorganum. | 

(16) Onthe same sheet are pictures of two hands, headed 
XEIPOAOTIA. 

(17) On the next page, another hand and various notes 
showing the working of the deaf and dumb language invented 
by Sir Christopher. Though more complicated than the 

tem now in use, it is another-evidence of the agility of 
Wren’s mind and of his practical mterest in varying problems. 

(18) Love letter written by Sir Christopher to Faith 
Coghill who became his first wile (printed by Miss Phillimore). 
Wren married Faith December 7, 1069. 

(19) Letter dated March 7th (and robably of 1698) from 
Sir Christopher to his son Christopher, then travelling in 
France (printed by Miss Phillimore). 
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(20) Letter dated October 12,1705, from Sir Christopher 
to his son m Holland (see also Miss Phillimore)., 

(21) A summons of November 18, 1713, to Sir Christopher 
to attend a meeting with the Duke of Ormonde as Coin 
missioner of Chelsea Hospital ‘to give directions for the 
cloathing of the Invalide Companys who are in a perishing 
condition for want thereof, they not having been cloathed for 
near three years past.’ | 

(22) A drawing in ink of the Weather Clock. In 1647 
Christopher wrote to his father that he was enjoying the 
society of Sir Charles Scarborough, the famous physician, and 
had imparted to him ‘one of these inventions of mine, a 
weather clock namely, with revolving cylinder, by means of 
which a record can be kept through the night,’ 

Of this Searborough asked to have one in brass, constructed 
at hisexpense, I tind in Birch’s History of the Royal Society, 
vol. 1, under date 9th December, 1663,‘ Dr. Wren’'s deseription 
of his weather clock consisting of two wings that may be 
added to a pendulum clock was read.’ The engraving 
published by Birch shows a farsimpler arrangement than that 
of the drawing in the heirloom copy. The printed Parentalia 
gives a description of a device more complicated than Birch’s 
desccipsticn of Wren’s communication of 1663, and refers to a 
circular thermometer designed to correct the error caused by 
the weight of the liquid, This does not appear in the drawing; 
the thermometer is of the ordinary air type. The printed 
Parentalia refers to Robert Hook's improvements on Wren's 
design, but they only partly appear in the drawing, 
which would seem to show an intermediate development 
between Wren’s original device and Hook’s latest achieve- 
ments 

(23) MS, of the Latin text, fourteen page foolseap (in the 
younger Christopher's writing) of the Tasneinal Oration 
delivered at Gresham College in 1657, by Wren, then 25 years 
old, on his being appointed Professor of Astronomy The 
Parentalia prints an English translation of part of this, and 
says: “The oration is extant and may have a place among 
his compleater works.’ 

(24) A large sheet of elaborate tinted drawings showing the 
anatomy of the river-eel with full explanatory notes in Latin, 
It will be remembered that Sir Christopher was the first 
author of the noble anatomical experiment of injecting liquors 
into the veins of animals.’ He writes: «I injected wine and 
ale into the mass of blood in a living dog by a vein, in good 
quantities till I made him extremely drunk.’ After further 
experiments the dog it was that died, He also invented a 


-_ 
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successful operation to remove the spleen of a dog. He had 

onsiderable skill in operating and dissecting and met his 
physiological problems with his usual unhurried thoroughness. 
(95) A large sheet dealing with the rising of the sap in 
trees, It is beautifully written, but not I think by Wren. 
(Printed by Miss Phillimore.) 

(26) MSS, of the problem set by Blaise Pascal for the 
mathematicians of England, and of Wren’s solution. (These 
are reproduced in facsimile by Miss Milman.) 

(27) Thirty pages cut out of a publication called ‘ English 
Architecture. ‘The descriptions of those churches, ot which 
Wren was architect, have been neatly cut out and the 
chapters renumbered so as to make it a consecutive story. 

(28) A ‘Chronological Series Vite et Actorum Domini 
Christophori Wren’ in 4 Pr Miss Milman says this was 
ee by the younger Christopher and collated by Sir 
Christopher, but. on what authority does not appear, 

At the end, following the grim note, ‘Exauctoratus est’ 
(superseded in the 86th year of his age and the 49th of his 
surveyorship) ure the texts in Greek of ‘there arose a King 
who er not Joseph,’ and ‘Gallo cared for none of these 
things,’ a fair comment on George L., who presumably took as 
little interest in architecture as he did in ‘bainting and 


boetry. . 

(29) A MS, ‘ Discourse on Architecture’ of 14 pages, in the 
writing of Christopher, son of Sir Christopher, This has been 
printed by Miss Phillimore. The interleaved illustrations 
inelude engravings of Noah’s Ark, the Tower of Babel, the 
Pyramids (2), the Sepulchre of Absalom, a plan of Solomon's 
Temple, and a view of the City of Babylon. 

These appear to have been cut out of other publications, 
Miss Phillimore thought that the engravings of the Ark 
and of Babel were engraved by Wren himself, or from his 
drawings, as they tally so exactly with the descriptions m 
the ‘ discourse,’ 

_ As they are engraved Plates 7 and 9 respectively they 
obviously belong to a series, and there is no evidence that 
Wren ever prepared such a series of prints to illustrate any 
projected book. I do not find moreover that they tally so 
closely with the text as Miss Phillimore suggests, and imagine 
them to have been bound in as appropriate illustrations b 
Margaret Wren or whoever grangerised the book. I thin 
we may also dismiss the claim made for Wren in the Puren- 
falia that he was the inventor of mezzotint engraving. 

(30) Sketch giving Wrens conjectural restoration of the 
Mausoleum of Halicarnassus.” 
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Thanks were ordered to be returned for these communies- 
tions and exhibitions. 


Thursday, 24th June, 1909. 


Sir EDWARD WILLIAM BRABROOK, C.B., Vice- 
President and Director, in the Chair, 


The following gifts were announced, and thanks for the 
same ordered to be returned to the donors: 


From the Anthor:—The gatehouse and barbican at Alnwick Castle, with an 
accommt of the recent discoveries. By W.H. Knowles, F.8.A. 4to. New- 
castle-an- Tyne, 1909, 


From Robert Bornard, Raq. F.8.A.:—The Dartmoor Preservation Aasseiation. 
Report of Proceedings 1006-1908, vo, Plymouth, 1908. 


From C. I. l'cers, Maq., Secretary -—Enelish Chorch taunt Handbook. 4t 
London, 1904), ; = Bs oy 


The following were admitted Fellows: 


Robert Stirling Newall, Esq. 
Norman Penney, Esq. 
Lieut.-Colonel Arthur Leetham. 
Henry George Keashey, Esq. 
George Noble, Count Plunket. 


W. H. St. Jon Hore, Esq., M.A., Assistant Secretary, 
submitted, on behalf of the Executive Committee of the 
Silchester Exeavation Fund, a report of the excavations 
earried out on the site of the Romano-British town of 
Culleva, at Silchester, Hants., in 1908, 

The work carried out in 1908 extended from the 29nd 
May to 10th Deeember, and was supervized and directed 
throughout by Mr. Mill Stephenson, 

The first work undertaken was the filling in of the remains 
of the basiiies, towards which the Duke of Wellington 
pect contributed £50. These remains had been laid 
open to the weather for some thirty years, and had so suffered 
from exposure that it was thought best to cover them up to 
preserve the little that was left. 

Search was made in front of the temple uncovered in 1907 
for further fragments of the inscriptions and imagery, but 
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only one piece of carved drapery came to light. Directly 
before the entrance was found the base on which the altar 
probably had stood. 

The next work was the laying bare of the remains of the 
east gate. These had been opened out by the Rev. J. G. 
Joyee in 1872, but no proper plan of them has been published, 
Comparisons with the remains of the west gate, w ich were 
examined in 1890,show that the east gate was of similar plan 
and arrangement and of the same date, but ao larger in 
its dimensions. It had, however, been much ruined, and little 
else than the strong conerete foundations were left. The 
middle portion had suffered through a modern drain having 
heen driven through it, Originally the gatehouse had two 
passages side by side, flanked by ruard chambers, which were 
probably carried up as towers to defend the entrance. 
~ Lastly, the ground to the north-west of the modern farm 
buildings, the only unexplored portion of the site, wus 
earefully trenched. It disclosed the interesting fact that the 
original street from the east gate into the town had been 
diverted somewhat to the north, and its line encroached upon 
by three buildings. Two of these contained hypocausts, and 
were probably connected with some industry which required 
drying-rooms, such as the dye works in the north-west 
quarter of the town. 

On the north side of the street were disclosed the lines of a 
lange rectangular enclosure, within which stood a small square 
building, perhaps a temple or shrine. North of this was a 
small house of somewhat unusual plan. Another enclosure, 
which may have been a cattle market, lay to the east of the 
other, and north of it, close up against the town wall, were 
the much ruined remains of another small house. One more 
building was uncovered further to the west. Besides a 
number of smaller rooms, it contained one large apartment 
with hypocaust, and an apsidal chamber (also warmed by a 
hypocaust) opening out of it, Owing to the imperfect state 
of the foundations it is diffienlt to say whether the building 
formed part of a house, or belonged to some industry (like 
dye works) which needed drying rooms. 
number of interesting objects were recovered. In one, an 
important gro of some sixteen pots, mostly whole, was 
found at the bottom. Another yielded a fine piece of basket 
work; a third, a good group of buff coloured jugs; anda 
fourth, great part of a large wooden bucket (7). 

From the filling in of the basilien came a number of frag- 
ments of Purbeck marble wall-linings, and pieces of an 
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inscription with large letters; also a eo fragments 
of brown sandstone, deeply scored with grooves for sharpening 
chisels, ete., probably the tools of the carvers who wrought 
the great Corinthian capitals of the ecolonnades, 

From one of the houses were recovered two perfect bronze 
bowls, and from another a considerable hoard of bronze coins 
of late date. | 

The other finds in metal, bone, glass, ete. were not im- 
portant. 

With the exeavations of 1908 was completed the systematic 
exploration of the whole of the 100 acres enclosed by the 
town wall, and for the first time the entire plan of a Romano- 
British town has been recovered. | 

Before, however, a full account of the site and the dis- 
coverics made upon it can be written, investigations are 
necessary to ascertain the exact nature and dates of the outer 
defences; a series of cuttings must also be made through the 
encircling ditches. | 

These works will form the subject of the operations of the 
current year. 


The CHarmMAN congratulated the excavators of Silchester 
on the successful completion of the work they had undertaken 
on behalf of the Society, It was a great satisfaction to see 
the entire plan of the town within the walls, and the oe 
might take credit to itself for the completion of a great an 
valuable work. He hoped that the operations to be carried 
on outside the walls would-add much to our knowledge of 
Roman Silchester, 


Professor GOWLAND said that this season's finds contained 
much of metallurgical interest. One insignificant piece of 
slag was suifictent evidence of copper-refining on this spot. 
This was a new industry for Silchester, and consisted in 
purifying the crude copper obtamed by smeltg ore in 
primitive furnaces. There was also o somewhat irregular 
piece of speculum metal os well as fragments of mirror, 
The composition of this metal was practically the same as 
that of the alloy used two or three centuries ago for specula, 
A piece of mirror had been found on analysis to contain 28 
per cent, of tin, ordinary speculum metal containing 30 per 
cent. A bronze stud on the table was of unusual composition, 
with 15-20 per cent. of tin, but of greater interest was a 
bangle containing zine which was added to the ordinary 
bronze alloy te give a rich colour. Specimens of brass were 
very rarely found at Silchester, the chief being some mounts 
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of a wooden casket which were of the same composition as 
the metal used for cheap French jewellery to-day. The 
rarity of brass on the site was curious in view of the number 
of brass coins of Claudins, Hadrian, and Nero. The explana- 
tion might be that the Romans did not find calamine in this 
country, zinc being known as a metal only in recent times. 
Silver also was very rare, and attention should be enlled to an 
iron clamp for mending a mortarium, the only known 
instance from Silchester. 


Professor HAVERFIELD added his congratulations on the 
completion of a monumental task, this bemg the first entire 
Aeon plan of a Roman town restored to the modern world. 

he last corner of the area within the walls had yielded a 
good display of relies, and the road system at that angle was 
pu ing. A good deal de ded on the direction of the 

jndon road, which had atill to be determined outside the 
east gate. He suggested that further finds might be made in 
the area containing the two temples, which might be com- 
pared to a cathedral close. The roads at the north-west 
corner of the town were also extraordinary, and seemed to 
have been planned to pass under the wall in the neigbourhood 
of Insule: 10,12, 26. He regretted the action of the excava- 
tors in filling in the forwm which, with the basilica, might 
have been cleaned and restored, to remain above cround on 
permanent exhibition for students and visitors. The pottery 
showed the same features as last year, with a considerable 
preponderance of early wares. The small triangular arrow- 
head of iron was like one described as Assyrian at Cambridge, 
but he preferred to consider it a Roman type. The occurrence 
of iron brooches, of which several were exhibited, was also 
unusual, and attention should be called to a seal with the 
legend VIV AS. 


Mr. Watrers agreed that most of the pottery was of earl 
date, but the exhibition still covered a cocuineabls seat 
two small fragments of stamped red ware being among the 
latest found in Britain, The rarity of brass was not peculiar 
to Silehester, but applied to the Roman world generally ; 
and a mirror in the British Museum, with beaten brass border 
dating from the end of the third century, might be mentioned 
in this connexion. The triangular arrowhead he compared 
with specimens in the national collection from Greek sites, 
and preferred that to a Roman or Assyrian origin. 


Mr, REGINALD SMITH remarked that doubts had recently 
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been east on the late date of the stamped red ware, much of 
which had been found also at Caerwent; but the ordimary 
chronology was not yet proved erroneous. The largest group 
of urns on exhibition contained several with high shoulders 
and one of rough hand-made ware, both types also occurring 
in pits recently excavated at Cobham, Surrey, and apparently 
of the first century. The brooches appeared to belong 
exclusively to the first half of the Roman period, and the 
hoard of Constantinian coins contained practically the only 
late specimens in the exhibition. 


Mr, Cantron-Britron revived the question of the identity 
of Silehester and Calleva, and inquired if any connexion 
existed between the first syllable of these names, The 
abbreviation CALL on coins of Verica, Eppillus, and Tincom- 
minus, no doubt signified Calleva, but the coins were apparently 
confined to Sussex, and were particularly plentiful on Selsey 
Bill. One coin bore the names of all three kings, and the 
people who struck and used these coins were British and not 
Roman, 


Mr, Min. STermenson could not agree that it waa desirable 
to leave the forum and basilica uncovered. Exposure to the 
weather had damaged the walls, and burial was the only way 
to preserve what was left till the nation recognized the value 
of the site as an historical monument, and consented to 
preserve it as such. The question of expense was a serious 
one, and provision would have to be made not only for the 
opening up of the site, but also for its upkeep. The forwm 
and fasilies had been exposed for 30 or 40 years, and though 
at first kept clean and otherwise attended to, had of late years 
been altogether neglected. In the principal group of urns 
exhibited was one that had been repaired with pitch, 


Mr. Baynes had found several iron clamps in pottery 
during excavations in Anglesey, nearly all in black ware, and 
referred to similar finds elsewhere in England. In Farnham 
museum was a vessel with a row of iron shee used solely as 
ornament. 


Mr. Hore held that Silchester had been proved to be 
Calleva by the inseribed slab bearing the word CALLEVAE 
that was found and published last year. Sir John Evans 
was the first to point out that the coins bearing the 
letters CALL must have been struck at Silchester. He thought 
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that further confirmation could, if necessary, be obtained 
from a study of the Antonine Itineraries, 


Mr. Hope's paper will be printed in Archacologua. 


Wittiam Martti, M.A., LLD,, F.S.A., read the following 
note on Vertue's edition of Agas’s map of London: 


“Of the early map views of London, the pictorial plan or 
bird's-eye view customarily styled ‘Agas’ map has been the 
subject of the greatest amount of discussion in respect of 
authorship and, to a less extent, of trustworthiness. Agas’ 
map delineates the City of London and its surroundings at 
some period during the reign of Elizabeth. The two earliest 
known impressions are in the Guildhall, London, and in the 
Pepysian Library, Cambridge. 

n a paper read before the Society In 1874 by the late 
Mr. Overall* and in the accompanying commentary upon 
Franeis’ facsimile of the Guildhall example, the relevant 
extant information concerning the origin of the map was set 
out. Owing to the presence of two copies only of an early 
date and to the doubts which have been expressed concern! 
the attribution and authenticity of the map, any additiona 
impressions that are to be found may assist in the clearing Ww 
of debateable pomts and in increasing the amount af syailable 
knowledge to be derived from this interesting panorama of 
‘Tudor London, A portion of an additional impression is sub- 
mitted for inspection this evening. 

In the paper of 1874, Overall referred to the production of 
the edition by Vertue, the engraver, in 1737. Vertue 
attributing, as would seem to be the case, the original to 
Ralph Agas, the name ‘Agas” has since become attached to 
the map in question, and is here referred to by its customary 
name. ‘The chief reason for the attribution appears to have 
been due to the presence of the following lines upon a map of 
Oxford by Agas :— 


' Nearo tenn years paste, the Aathor made 4 doubt, 
whether to printe of luie this worke aride, 
antill he firste had London plotted out 
which fate he craves, muiigring he be denied, 
he thinkes the Citie now, in hiest pride, 
and would make eheow, how it was beste beste ne 
the thirtieth yeare, of our moste noble queen.'t 


Presumably also the character of the drawing led Vertue to 


* Proceedings, Ind 8. vi. 81, 
{ Fucaimile, Girford Historical Society, 1809. 
VOL. XXL 20 
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consider the possibily of the authorship ae in s An 
impression from the plates is suspended on the walls of the 
chamber in which we are sitting. One of the eight plates 
from which the map was struck is signed ‘ Vertue Soe. Antia. 
Lond. excudit 1737. | 

In the minutes of the Society, dated 2nd February, 1747-8, 
it appears that Vertue alleged his engraving to have been a 
copy of ‘the ancient print in the possession of Sir Hans 
Sloane’ Overall came to the conclusion ‘ that Vertue know- 
ingly committed a literary fraud,’ and that ‘he had doubtless 
became possessed, by purchase or otherwise, of the pewter 
plates prepared by some Dutch engraver (name unknown) in 
the reign of William TIL .. . . . and then set about altering 
the plates where they were glarin gly wrong, and would other- 
wise have been at once detected.’ I think that Vertue did, in 
fact, work upon pre-existing plates, but it may be equally 
true there was in existence a Sloane map, and that Vertue had 
had that also before him. In Maitland’s History of London 
(1756),* a view is given with the legend ‘ Reduced to this size 
from a large print in the collection of Sir Hans Sloane, Bart., 
anno 1738." ihis view in Maitland shows divergencies from 
the Guildhall print, divergencies characteristic of indifferent 
copying. In many respects it is identical with Vertue's 
engraving of 1737; but it may well have been prepared from 
a nap in the Sloane Collection, as stated, and not copied from 
Vertue, ‘To some extent, therefore, it corroborates the alle 
tion as to the origin of the Vertue engraving in an existin 
and not in an imaginary Sloane print, It may be okaaevedl 
however, that the casee of maps and charts of the British 
Museum stated, in 1868, that the Sloane Collection in the 
Museum did not contain the Sloane print in question.t 

The engraved plates, one of which bears Vertue’s signature, 
have been preserved by the Society, * naiesie a Gough says, 
and are on exbibition this evening. The eight plates which 
inake up the whole view are of some soft white metal, and 
may be seen to have spread and split during use. Splittin 
may be traced in the impression which hangs on the wal 
In the event of copies being required, it is a question whether 
some special method shall be adopted in future to prevent 
the destruction of the plates during the taking of impres- 
S105. 

Upon the back of one of the eight plates is an etching 
which, depicting a part of London, corresponds with one o 


* Vol.i. 252-5, 
{ Netes and Queries, ith 8, i. 60, 
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the engraved plates, At my request, the Executive Com- 
mittee has been good enough to permit prints to be taken 
from the etehing and for comparison therewith, some 
impressions of the corresponding Vertue engraving from 
another plate of the set, If Overall’s opinion is correct that 
Vertue did not copy the print in the possession of Sir Hans 
Sloane, it is reasonable to suppose that the etehing exhibited 
was one of the plates obtained from abroad an copied b 
Vertue, When we compare the etching, building by build- 
ing, feature by feature, with the corresponding engraving 
it seems quite possible for the engraving to have been 
copied from the etching, or possibly both from a common 
original, Fidelity to the etching (if the original, as I am 
inclined to think it is) is seen to be wanting. In general, a 

verty in execution and slovenly variation in parts is apparent. 

fact, the comparison tells heavily against the engraver who 
must have performed his task in a perfunctory manner. It 
may also be noticed that at the right-hand bottom of the im- 
pression of the etching a vacant epee oceurs as though the 
etcher had there discontinued his work. This is sehen hardly 
likely since the corresponding place on the plate is at the left- 
hand corner, and this would probably not be the last part to 
be finished by the etcher, The vacancy may be due in some 
way to acleaning of the plate for the reception of an en aving, 
a cleaning which wus a base rupted. Vertue, being without his 
eopy at this corner of the etched plate, ingeniously insinuated 
in that position a key to the buildings. The key supple- 
mented the naming on the face of the map, a naming and Sa 
not to be seen on the etching. Both may have been Virtues, 
In any case, however, their appearance serves as a reminder 
not to be too ready to arrive at conelusions based merely upon 
the wording present on the face of maps. 

There is, of course, the possibility of the etching bein 
Vertue's attempt at new plates, and that Vertue substi ted 
engraving for etching. From 4 comparison of the style of 
the etching with the style exhibited by the engraving this 
substitution does not appear probable, It is obvious that the 
eteher and the engraver were not identical, the work of the 
etcher being markedly the superior. 

asec the date of the etehing, since Vertue's produc- 
tion of 1737 bears the royal arms from which the Scottish 
lion is absent, we may consider Vertue's original, whether it 
was that in the possession of Sloane or that prepared by some 
‘Dutch engraver,’ to have been Elizabethan, or, at any rate, 
a copy of an original of that date. If Vertue's original was o 
set of etchings, of which the one under discussion is the 

2072 
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representative, the present etching would antedate the Guild- 
hall and the Pepysian impressions which were struck off not 
earlier than the reign of James I. | 

On comparing the etching with Francis’ facsimile of the 
Guildhall print which is on the table, or with the copy by the 
London Topographical Society, the greater richness in detail 
and the more careful, vigorous, and artistie style exhibited 
strengthens the attribution of a date earlier than the known 
impression. 

he question arises as to the reason for the presence of the 
etching on the back of one plate only, For the purpose of 
engraving, if we assume that the surfaces upon which the 
original etchings occurred were to be preferred to the backs 
of the plates, then evidently the exigencies of the ease demanded 
the engraving of the backs of one of the plates before the 
removal of the etching which, situated on another ae wis 
being copied. So soon as an etching had been eopied, it could 
then be erased and the cleaned surface prepared for the trans- 
ference to it of the view presented by an etching on another 
plate. The etching on the first plate would remain, since there 
Was no occasion for its removal,its back having been already 
engraved, Even though there was labour involved in the 
roceas of erasing etched surfaces, it may be that the surfaces 
ing truer than the backs of the plates led to the erasure of 
the etchings and the employment of the cleaned faces. 

There may be, in this country or abroad, impressions of the 
etched plates, a set of which I am assuming came into the 
possession of Vertue, and was the original in part or wholly 
of Vertue's edition. If so, it is strange that no attention has 
yet been drawn to them. If, however, Overall’s opinion is 
correct that the plate had been allowed to lie too long in the 
acid so as to render it useless, the absence of impressions is 
readily accounted for. An examination of the plate would no 
doubt settle whether copies had been struck from it or 
whether, allowing for corrosion and pitting by age, the 
etching is as sharp as when prepared, and shows no signs of 
deterioration by use. Corrosion and pitting is plainly visible 
upon the engraved faces of the plates. 

As is usual, when the Agas map comes up for discussion, a 
reference is made to its debateable origin. I incline to the 
opinion that the map is not mdependent of that in Braun's 
Atlas of 1572, Ido not, however, consider it necessarily an 
offspring of the Atlas map, since the editions of the Braun, 
which are easily identitied, are without the characteristic style 
of the Agas map. I prefer to allot both to a common origin. 
The Braun, judging from the eonventionally expressed 
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houses, and other features, was probably executed from an 
original by one or more of the artists who were engaged upon 
the other maps of the Atlas, where substantially the same 
conventions are employed, for instance, as regards the sha 
of ordinary houses and people who adorn the margins. ‘The 
original of the Agas may have been preparer by an artist who 
was a stranger to the Atlas map. The individual style of 
each of the artists would be sufficient to account for the 
variations between the maps, As Professor Lethaby has 
ninted out* it is improbable that an artist of the rank of 

Iph Agas would devize a map of London slavishly similar 
to the Atlas map and after so short a period had elapsed from 
ni aaron of the latter. 

Whether the etched plate has, or has not, been employed 
in the publication of views, the absence of impressions 
at the present day considerably increases the value of the 
‘onils’ which we now possess, even although it is the case 
that they give one-eighth only of the whole map, Owing to 
the pulls we have a portion of a third example, akin to the 
two maps which are customarily ealled after Agas, From the 
general appearance of the present impression, the carefulness 
=f its execution, the knowledge of detail which is shown in 
many places by the etcher or surveyor, and the individuality 
which seems to show itself in the example, I think it an 
impression not only earlier as regards representation of its 
contents but superior in style and more faithful to an original 
than either of the Guildhall or Pepysian prints, For this 
reason and others, 1 thought it worth while to bring to the 
notice of the Fellows the impressions which the Executive 
Committee, to whom I tender my thanks, has kindly allowed 
to be taken from the Vertue plates.” 


Mr. Emery Waker held that Vertue worked from an 
earlier copy and began by etching his plan of London, bit 
finding that the pewter id not etch easily, abandoned that 
method in favour of the graving tool. 


The TREASURER actgh that a practised craftsman like 
Vertue might be expected to exhibit certain variations, instead 
of slavishly following his original. Braun's map was probably 
by Hoefnagelt the artist who painted the Marriage Ceremony 
in Bermondsey. ‘This was published in 1572, and was there- 
fore much earlier than any of the Agas maps. 


* London before the Conquest, 215, 
+ Archacolugia, lvii. 425, 
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Lient.-Colonel Lyons exhibited the following objects, the 
property of Mr. W. Wilson : 


l, A fifteenth century latten brazier (54 inches high) ae- 
quired by Mr. Wilson at Linton, Devonshire. On the rim are 
three pointed supports, and there were originally two handles 
now missing, the staple for one being still in place. (See 
illustration.) Three similar braziers are preserved in the 
British Museum, one of almost identical form to the one 
here shown, having been pierced seemingly at a later date 
with holes to allow a current of air, The two others in the 
Museum vary slightly in design and appear to be somewhat 
earlier in date, 





LATTES BUAEIEH OF THE FIFTEEXTH CENTURY, (4.) 


2. A pair of Cromwellian brass candlesticks (74 inches hich) 
having ribbed stems and large grease-pans above the conical 
bases, There are other examples at Haddon Hall, Derl vyshire, 
and a pair with straight stems at Dinton Hall, Bucks, 
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3. A late fourteenth or early fifteenth- 
century latten-spoon (64 inches long) 
with fig-shaped bowl and slender stem 
terminating in a finial im form of a 
flower-bud (see illustration). The 

n was acquired in North Wales. 

‘o mark is visible but one may have 
existed and been obliterated by corro- 
aion, Spoons of this form are rarely 
met with, though Mr. Hilton Price in 
his book on Gld Base Metal Spoons 
mentions three a and a fork with 
similar knops as being in the collection 
of Mr. George Dunn. 


Por Norman, Esq., LL.D., 
Treasurer, exhibited a single candle- 
stick of the same type as that shown 
by Lt.-Col, Lyons. 


Thanks were ordered to be returned 
for these communications and exhibi- 
tions, 











The Ordinary Meetings of the Boney 
were then adjourned to Thursday, 26th 
November, 
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Switeeriand, 186; goat's horn, Hun- 
gary, 196; tron, Market (Overton 
(Rutland), #1 

Bitterne (Hants), Roman remains 
fonnd at, 375; Saxon coin found at, 
aTh, 434 

Bluthwayt, Rey. W, T., 36 

Bloomsburr, conduit-head in Chapel 
Street in, $62 

Binnne. Thomas, 4 

Hodley, George Frederick, death of 
284: obituary notice of, 230 

Redrel-Hoberts, Haro'd Chen, electel 
Fellow, 150: admitted, 416 

Bohon, arma of, 466 

Bone objects: casket, found at York, 
9: combs, found ot Broadstairs 
(Kent), 509, Caithness broch+, 10, 
Glastonbury (Somerset), 154i, Har- 
boroagh cave ( Derby), 16 ; draughts- 
men, fomnd at Basingstoke (Hants.), 
a): needles, found in Harborough 
eave, 185; pine, found ot Chester, 
404, Lanedown, near Buth, 34: 
prickers, found in Llarhborongh care, 
136: various, found in Harborongh 
eave, 135 Hod Hill (Dorset), 137, 
Hunsbury (Northants.),136, Leicester, 
a 


ray 

Honsall (Derby), bronze enamelled 
broach found at, 12 

Book-sovers, ivory, 237 

Boultham (Line.j, communion cup af, 


45 

Bourerie, Edward Oliver Pleydell, 
elected Fellow, #56 ; admitted, 468 

Bowen, Rev. David, elected Fellow, 
£20: admitted, 521 

Bowes, Sir Martin, #61 

Ttowles, C.F, C., exhibits stone matrix 
for lead horn-book, 12 

Bowls and bow! mounts: bronze and 
brome enamelled, found at Barlas- 
ton (Staffs), 67, Barrington (Cambe.}, 
70, Barton (Cambs. ), 82, Basingstoke 
(Hants.), 79, Belgium, 82, Bonty 
range (Derby), 68, Caistor (Line. ), 
7a, Cambridge, 71, Capbeaton 
(Northninb.}, 74, Chesterton (Warw.), 
G8, Colehester (Eesex), 141, (Cook- 
ham (Berks.), 82, Dover Kent), 77 
Ewelme (Uxon.), 0, 71, Faversham 
(Kent), 69, 78, Greenwich (Kent), 
7 Haddon, Over (Derby), 6, 


ap? 
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Hawulyy (VYorks.}, §1, sis, Pn Brazier, latten, f40 
Down (Kent), 68, Lamberton Moor Brecknockshire, stone mould for cust. 


(Seatlind), S7, 58, Lollingstene 
(Kent), 67, Middleton Moor (Derby), 
67, Mildenhall (Sulf.), 63, 7a, Mor- 
den (Surrey), 71, Needham Market 
(Suff.), 6%, Northumberland, 73, 
Oring (Backs), Tl, Oxford 68, 
SHirre Soden a2, Silchester (Hants.), 
B42, Silesia, 85, Sleaford (Line,) §, 
Pughy (Leie,), 71, Twyford (Leie,), 
82, Weetmorland, 45, Wilton (Wilts. j, 
‘7, York, 70; glase, foond at Kinstry 
(Kent), 864; iron, found at Basing- 
stoke (Hants.j, 40: silver, of the 


ninth or tenth century, $91 : wooden, | 


found at Pevensey (Suseex), 152, 
Boxes and rasketa: bone, found at 
Tork, 9; ivory, of St. Menns, 235, 
with figures of SS. Peter and Paul, 
203, with scenes from the life of 
Christ, 234 ; metal, Saracenic, 214,217 
Boys, Bir John Je, inventory of, 162, 
Brabrook, Sir Edward William, 
appolnte! Vice-President, 299 ; 
tected on Counell, #92; elected 
Director, 4; nominated eerutator, 
$33; remarks by, 440 
Bracelets, bronze, found at Lansdown, 
near Bath, $5; pold, Roman, found 
nt Backworth (Northumb,), Of, @0 : 
Kimmeridge shale, found ut Broud- 
etnirs (Kent.), 509, Harborough eave 
(Derby), 158, Settle caves (Yorks, }, 
138 
Bradford, C.A., remarks by, 443, 497. 
Bramble, James Roger, death of, 254 . 
ohituary notice of, 286 
Brasses, monumental: at Bindon 
Abbey (Dorset), casement, ae, 
Baxted ( Sussex), d42, Leez Priory 
Eesex), 117, 517, Lindsell ( Essex), 
82, Litton Cheney (Dorset), 30a ; 
in private possession, oi, 442 ; 
Lambardie letters fonnd in Londen, 
B64): polimpeeste, 193 
Bross or latten objects : braxier, 
fifteenth century, 540; candlesticks, 
MO, 8415 cro, processional, from 
Lamport (Northants), 41 ; cup, 
drinking, 506; hook with shield of 
arma, $2; knockers, door, from Adel 
(Yorks), 387, Durham cathedral 
church, #84, Gloucester, St. Nicholas, 
+88, Hustings Muecom, $84, Lindel) 
Essex), 380; Onford, Brasenose 
College, 356, York, All Saints Paye- 
ment, 867, foreign exumples, B88, 
459; pendants, armorial, 465, 466 : 
Pipe-stopper and seals, 56 ; shield, 
ravines 4 406; spoon, [41 


ing buttons found in, 46 

Brentford (Middex.), iron objects 
found in river Thames at, 356 

Brewis, William Parker, and Kev. W. 
Greenwell, on the develo of 
the bronee spearhead in the United 
Kingdom, 499 

Brinckmann, Dr, remarks by, 506 

Brinkhill ¢(Line.), communion cup of, 
ts 

Briqnetage, definition of, 166 

British  ridaseiniy acqoisition of the 
Greenwell collection of bronze imple- 
mente by, 478; early Christian and 
Byzantine ivories in, atl; pile 
metal panels of the fourteenth cen. 
tory in, 219; potters’ namee on 
Gullo-Roman ware in, 407-400 

Urittany, late-Celtic remains in, oom- 
parable with the Eeex Red Hills, 
OT 


Broadstaira (Kent), late-Celtic settle. 
ments found at, 508, 510; Roman 
remains found at, 7o . 

Bronze Age, the chronology of, in 
Giteat Britain and Ireland, 120), 121 

Bronze implements and objects ; 
bad with images of suint=, 102: 
bend, from Lake Trasimene (Ttaly}, 
450; bit, cheek-pleces of, from 
Switzerland, se: bracelet, from 
Lanelown, near Hath, $5: bowls 
aml = obowl moonts, bronee snd 
onamtlied, from Barlaston (Staffs,), 
67, Harrington (Cambe.), 70, Barton 
(Cambs), 82, Basingstoke (Hants.', 
‘#, Belgium, 82, Benty Grange 
(Derby), 68, Caistor (Dine), 70, 
Cambridge, Tt, Cupheaton (Nor. 
thamb,}, 74, Chesterton (Warw.}, 
$4, Colchester (Essex), 141, Ceok- 
ham (Herks.), 82, Borer (Kent), 77, 
Ewelme (Oxon.), 6, 71, Faversham 
(Kent), &, 78, Greenwich (hen), 
70, Haddon, Over (Derby), Ga, 
Hawnhy (Yorks), 81, ving, “a 
Down (Kent), 68, Lamberton Moor 
(Scotland), 17, _ fi, Lullingstone 
(Kent), é7, Middleton Moor ( Deirkry }, 
Of, Mildenhall (Suff.), 63, 75, Morden 
(Surrey), 7, Needham Market 
(Suff.), 69, Northumberland, 73, 
(wing (Bucke.), 71, (Oxford, 68, 
Sarre (Kent), #2, Silchester ( Hants, }, 
O82, Silesia, Aa, Sleaford (Line.), 
AO, Toghy (Laie), 71, Twyford 
(Lake), 82, Westmorland, 68, Wilton 
Wilts.) 67, York, 70: bi 

om Arras (Yorks), 141, Belgiom 
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iv’, Bonsall (Derby), 12, Brough 
(Westmorland), 61, Charterhouse-on- 
Mendip (Somerset), $1, Cirencester 
(GHone.), Gf, ee ea teat 
522, 424, Desborough (Northants.), 
345, Etna, Mount, 64, 65, Faversham 
(Kent), 62, France, 62, 4, 143, 
Germany, 62, 64, Harborough cave 
(Derby), 11, 188, Italy, 64, Kertch 
(Crimea), 63, 74, Kilnsen (Yorks.), 
01, Kirby Thore (Westmorland), 61, 
Lakenheath (Snff.), 61, Lamberton 
Moor (Scotland), o7, 59, G1, Lans- 
down, new Bath, 34, London, 61, 
Luffenhom, North (Rotland), 51, 
Malton (Yorks,), 61, Market Over- 
trn (Rutland), 49, 61, Newstead 
(Scotland), 61, Norton, (Yorks.), Gl, 
Norway, &, Santon (Norf.), 8, Settle 
eaves (Yorks.), 61, 138, Shields, 
South (Durham), 62, Smyrna, G4, 
Thirst House cave (Derby). 61, 
Traaimene, Lake wr 2 450, Water- 
brook (Westmorland), 61, coral- 
nevwinted, 138, 141, 143, enamelled, 
12, 57, 69, 61, 62, 63, 74, horse- 
shaped, G3, f4, 65, 74, Noman, 12, 
35, 49, 47, 59, 61, @2, 138, o22, 
Saxon, 61, 622, 625, S-shaped, 61, 
toriotes, 8: bucket mountings, from. 
Market Overton (Rutland), 51; 
lneckle, from Lake Traeimene (Italy), 
40: lest, Roman, from Woodbridge 
(Suaff,), $42; celta or poletaves, from 
Cottesmore (Rutland), 47, Haoxecy 
(Line.), 3, Hounslow ( Middax.), 122, 
Lincolnshire, §, London, Pimlics, 
20, Sholing (Hants), 249, Southall 
( Middex ), 200, Sweden, 121, ‘Thames 


river, 5, Wallingford (Berks), 4, — 


Winchester (Hants), 249; chisel, 
from Cottesmore (Rutland), 47 ; 
collar, are tore; dageer-blade, from 
Sproughton (Suff.), 6; dish, Roman, 
from London, 414, Thames river, 414; 
hoards, from Cottesmore (Rutiani), 
47, Lamberton Moor (Scotland), 56 
es pagers 33 borse-collar of the 
Viking period, im Copenhagen 
mimtum, 7; harte-trapping, from 
Leex Priory (Eseex), 110; gindle- 
hanger, from Market Overton { Tat- 
Tend), 61; gonges, from Cottesmore 
(Rotlind), 47; implements, from 
Haghourne Hill (Berks), 128, 
Lianddyfnan (Anglesey), 871; knife, 
from Harborough cave (Dery) 138 ; 
kuife-lagger, from Lland 

(Anglesey), 871; lotcbet, from 
Trelund, 7%; mirrors, from Bindlip 
(Glone.), 393, Deshorongh (Nor- 


dyfnun | 


o47 


thant<.), 383, 337; fons, pater, or 
patel's, from Abergele (Wales). 
57, Castle Howurd (Yorks.), 7, 
Crailing (Sebtland), 57, Helmadale 
(Seotlind), 67, Herringileet (Suff.}, 
G7. Irchester (Northants.), 47, 
Lamberton Moor (Seotland), 47; 
pendant, from St. Atban'a (Herts.), 
455; plagqne with basta, 101; pieces 
of, from barrow at Linnddyinan 
(Ang'esy) 69, 470, 3T1+4 pine, 
eoral-mounted, from Hammersmith 
(Middsx.), 143, Kilham (Yorks.), 
143; ring, finger, from Lanadown, 
néir Bath, $5; rigs, spiral, from 
Lamberton Moor (Scotland), 57, 53 ; 
apearheads, from Bishopatoke 
(Hants), 249, Cottesmore (Rutland), 
T, Egypt, 495, [taly, 495, Thames 
river, 86,58 ; spoon, from Lanslown, 
near Bath, 35: statuette, Homan, 
from Pulborough (Sussex), F615 
stirrops, from Framshall Park 
(Glone.), 355, London, 356 ; sword 
or dagger-blade, from Cottesmore 
(Rotlaw!), 47; sword-chapes of the 
Viking period, from Norway, 7, 
York, 4; tah, from Market Overton 
(Rutland), 49; tores, from Buck- 
land, West (Somerset), 86, Embeay 
(Yorks), 58, Hyndford (Sewtland}, 
be, Lamberton Moor (Scotland), 57, 
68, Rochdale (Lane.), 58, * ! 
river, 66, 87 ; tweezers, from Lotfen- 
ham, North (Rutland), &3, Lans- 
down, near Bath, 85; water-clock, 
from Market Overton (Rutland), 54 


Brooches : bronze, from Arraa( Yorks.), 


141, Belgium, 62, Bonsall (Derby). 
12, Brongh (Westmorland), 61, 
Charterhouse-on-Mendip (Somerset), 
1, Cirencester (Glone.), 61, Cor- 
bridge (Northumb.}, 622, 623, Des- 
borongh (Northants), 335, Fina 
Mount, 63, 65, Faversham (Rent), 
62, France, 62, (4, 143, Germany, 62, 
(4, Hartorough cave (Derby) 11, 
185, Italy, O4. Kertch (Crimean), 63, 
74, Kilnsea (Yorks.), 61, Kirby 
Thore (Westmorland), 61, Laken- 
heath (Saif), 61, Lamberton Moor 
(Seotland), 47, 5%, G1, Lansdown, 
near Bath, 84, London, 1, Loftfen- 
hum, North (Rutland), 51, Malten 
(Yorks), G1, Murket Overton (Hut- 
lund). 49, 61, Newstead (Scotland), 
G1, Norton (Yorks), G1. Norway 6, 
Santon (Norf.j, §, Settle caves 
(Yorks), @1, 138, Shields, South 
(Dorham), 62, Smyrna, 64, ‘Thirst 
House cave, (Derky), 61, Tratimene 
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Lake (Italy), 450, Waterbrook 
(Westmorland), 61, coral-rounnted, 
TS, 141, 144, enamelled, 12. 47, a0, 
Hl, A203, T4, less cl, Fak, bE, 
fh, 74, Roman, 12, $5, 40, 67,55, a1, 
62, 198, 522; Baxon, ol, 622, O28, 
shaped, 61, tortulsa, 8; iron, found 
at Lansdown, near Bath, 35, Silehes- 
ter (Hants.), 533: pewter, Saxon, 
fonnd at Osatlenere (Norf.), ii, 
York, (i; silver, Homan, found at 
Backworth (Northumb,) 9 
Brooke, Sir Thomas, death of, 467 ; 
bequest by, S42, 478 
Broagh (Westmorland), Roman bronze 
@tuiumelled brooch found at, 6] 
Brown, Cornelins, death of, 284; 
obrtuary notice of, 287 
aroertNg, Arthur Giraud, death of, 
Bucket mountings, bronze, foond at 
Market Overton (Rutland), 61 
Buckets, wooden, found! at Ewelme 
(Oxon), 71; Laffenham, North 
Saat ie ha: Market 
Hotland), 51; Pevensey (Sussex), 
162 ; Silehoster ( Hants.) 531 
Bockinghamehire, eer Dinten Hall ; 
Oving 
Buckland, West (Somerset), bronze 
tore food at, &s 
Buckle, bronze, from Lake Trasimene 
(Italy), 450 
ear come (Yorks), coral ornaments 
annd at, 141,144 
Bull, Frederick William, elected 
Fellow, 856 ; admitted, $08 
Bullets, found in Thames river, £50 
Burder, Alfred William Nowsom, adl- 
mitted Fellow, 151 
Burgred, coins of, 44 
Burnham babes in (Nort), sculptured 
porupeta of choreh of, 45 
Bash, ‘I. 8., on explorations on Lans- 
down, near Bath, 34 
Bushell, Kev, William Done, elected 
. Fellow, 83 ; admitted, 45 
Bost, bronge, Roman, found at Wool- 
bridge (Snuif.), M40 
Battons, stone mould for casting, 
fount in Brecknockshire, (64 
Buxted (Susex), brass from, 442 
Uyzantine Revearch Fund, 480 


Caborn, Mount (Sussex), jute pen- 
dant found ut, 124 
Caerweot (Mun, excavations on the 


site of the Homan town al, 273, apd, | 


Urerton | 


INDEX, 


aed; potters’ mirke on Gallo-Roman 
wan from, 407400 
Caistor (Lines), bron bowl mounts 
found at, TO 
Castor (Norf.), clay object from, 201 
Caithnésa, bone comb found in broch 
in, 156 
Callera, inscription recording name of, 
fuutd ut Silchester (Hunt), 322 
Cambridge, bronze enamelled bowl 
mount foul near, Tl; potters’ 
names on Gallo-Roman ware iti 
muostum at, 407, 40 
Cambridgeshire, ae Barrington; Bar- 
ton ; Cambridge; Grantelester 
Candlesticks, bras, 540, $41 ; wooden, 
from Ford Abbey (even), 606 
Canterbury (Kent), huminm remains 
found in the cathedral church of, 
1; pewter cotfin chalice found on 
rv of St. Augustine's Abbey at, 
Capheaton (Northamb., bronze en- 
amelled bow! fomnd mt, 74 
Curansing, Kenperor, coins of, 494 
Carlton, Nerth (Line), communion 
cup of, S48, S50 
Carlyon- Britton, P. W. PB. on a peany 
of St. Ethelberbe, King of Kast 
Anglin, 492 ; exhibits brome brooch 
buckle and bead from Lake "Trasi- 
mone, 460; remarks Fas | 
877, 446, 450, 522, 5a id it has 
Carhe, W. 0., remarks by, 40 
Carpenter's square, iron, 6 
arte acooant for 1907, 240; 1908, 
i 


Casterton, Great (Rotland), boman 
se on and stone implements found 
at, 46 

Cantleacre (Sorf.), Saxon pewter 
—iroseh fond at, bs Heh 

Castle Howard (Yorks,), bronze Roman 

form foond pL, 57 

Celts and palstayes: bronge, from 
Cottesmore (Rutland), 47, Haxey 
(Line.), 8, Hounslow (Middax }, 123, 
Lincolnshire, 8, London, Pimlic 
200, Sholing (Hants), 240, Somthal: 
(Middsx.), 209, Sweden, 121, Tharies 
river, 6, Wallingford (Herks.), 4, 
Winchester (Hants, 240: stene 
from Barton (Hunte.}, 876, Caster- 
ce ie a “gamit 47, Hamp 
hire, 474, Oukhom (Rutland), 47, 
Shirkey, ( Hunts.) a75° “th 

penene [L., King of Mervin, coin of, 

Chains, gold, Roman, found at Back- 
worth (Northam, ), 69, a0 


INDEX. 


Chalices and = communion cope: 
pewter, coffin, from Abbotsbury 
Abbey (Dorset), 392, Canterbury, 
St. Angustine’s Abbey, 404 ; silver, 
from Aubourn (Line,), S46, ob, 
Beg Enderby ( Linc.) 45, Barnetby- 
la-Wold (Line.}, #47, 548, Heolshy 


(Line), 45, Boultham (Linc.), 48, | 


Brinkhill (Line.), 348, Carlton, 
North (Line. 7, $48, 250, Frodingharm 
ra? bei Halton Holegate (L-ine,), 
$50, Harlaxton (Line), $/5, Huxey 
(Line.), 848, Kirkby Green (Line.), 


48, Lagrbourn (Line.), 346, Messing | 


bam (Linc.), 548, Hasen, West 
(Linc), 344, 8, St. David's 
(Wales), cathedral and diocese of, 
852, Scotton (Linc), $47, Skilling- 
ton (Line.}, 350, Upton-com-Kexby 
(Line), 346, Woolforl St. Mary 
(Northants.}, 344, in private josses- 
on, Aa | 
reas Adrian Charles, resignation 


sf, 468 
Spree, Alice and John, brass of, 


Charcoal, found in the Essex Red 
Hills, 187 


Charlemagne, Saint, figure of, on a | 


bronze hadge, 1) 

Charm-box, Tibetan, 440 
Charterhonse-on-Mendip (Somerset), 
Homan bronze enamelled brooc 

found at, 61; weights found at, nen 

Chener, Alfred Denton, elected 
Fellow, 33; admitted, 39 

Cheshire, report of local secretary for, 
462; ave Chester; Macclesfield 

(chester, rowing found in, 
462, stone axe found at, 464 | 

Chesterton (Warw.), bronze bowl 
mounts fonond ar, os 

Chichester (Sussex), relief in the choir 
of the cathedral of, 227 

Chisel, bronze, found ot Cotteamore 
(Ruthund), 47 


Christ, scenes from the life of, on | 


ivory casket, 234, on ivory panels, 
#37 + in Hades, on ivory panel, 236 


Christie, Mra, A. H., 204 
Christy, Miller, on a latten door 
knocker from Lindsell (Eeeex ), 350 


Church plate; Anbourn (Linc,), 416, 
S48: ig Seat py (Line.), S48 ; 
Barnetby-le-Wold (Linc.), 347, 345 ; 
Beelsby (Line), #43; Boultham 
Linc.), 48;  Brinkhill (Line.), 
43; Carlton, North (Line,), $45, 


$50; Frodingham Cane), 45 ; 
Halton Holegate (Line), 350; 
Harlaxtom (Line), 4%; Haxey 
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(Line.), $48; Kirkby Green ( Line.) 
5; Legbourn (Line.), heh; 
Lincoloshire, with a Lincoln maker's 
mark, 45; Messingham (Line.), 
We; Hasen, West (Linc,), 316, 3415; 
St, David's (Walee), diocese of, #52 ; 
Sandwich, St. Mary (Kent), 606; 


Seotton (Line), 347; Skillington 
(Line.), 850; Upton-com-Rexby 
Waltham, Great 


rs Hes 

Fasex), 313; Woodfon! St. Mary 

(Northonts), $46; Wymeswold 

uae }, 506; In private pessession, 

Aa 

Cleentester (Glone.), Reman brouse 
emumelled broach found at, 61 

Clarke, Somers, report as local 
secretary for Reypt, G02 

Cluude, Saint, figure of, on a brome 
badge, 100 

Clinsentum, ae Mitterne (Hants. ) 

Clerkenwell (Middsx.), church of St 
John at, $13 

Cloth-murk, lead, found at Market 
Overton (Rutland), 55 

Cochrwn, Mrs. M., exhibits Roman 
bronze objects, 56 

Coens ing of Mercia, cains of, 
43 

Coffins, stone, found in Canterbury 
cathedral church, 14, 17; Homan, 
found ot Duston CNorthants,), 252, 
Enfield (Middax.), 254, Lansdown, 
near Bath, 36 

Coghill, Fuith, 527 | 

Coins: British, found at Lanadown, 
near Bath, $5; medieval, found ot 
Market (iverton (Rutlind), 55; 
Roman, found at Backworth 
(Northomb.), 59, 60, Beachamwell 
(Norf.), 412, Hitterne (Hunts), 375, 
Chester, 464, Corbridge (Northamb,), 
401, 522, Hurboroogh cave (Derby), 
188, Lanslown, near Bath, 34, 45, 
Market Overton (Rutland), 49, 
Pevensey (Sussex), 153, Silchester 
(Hants), 542, Uppingham (Hat- 
land), 50, of Caransiue, 434, Con- 
stunting the Grent, 434, 455, 
Maximus Magna, 435, Valentinian 
L. 495; Saxon, found at Eitterne 
(Huntes.), 376, 434, Rome, 452, of 
JElfred the Great, 45, JEthelberht, 
Saint and King, 482, Aitheired, 435, 
Alfdene, 45, Deonna, 434, Borgrod, 
is4, Ceolwulf DL, 435, Coenwulf, 
42%, Cynethryth, Qaeen, 452, 405, 
487, Halfdan, 435, Offn, 432, 434, 
445, 427,441, Peada, 455 _ 

Colchester (Eex), bronze bowl with 
eoral stad food at, 141; clay object 


ooo 


found at, 17; potters’ names on 
Gallo-Homan ware from, 407-409 

Callar, ace Tore 

Colquhoun, James, 606: Patrick, 505 : 
Sir Potriek, GOs 

Combs, bone, found at Broadstairs 
(Kent), 509; Caithness brochs, 136 ; 
Gilnstonbury (Somerset), 186; Har- 
borough cave (Derby), 186 

Communion cop, are Chalice 

Compass, early notices of, 518 

Compton (Surrey), church of, 153 

Condnit-head, in Chapel Street, 
Bloomsbury, 862 

ene the (ireat, ecing of, 454, 
iis 

Cookham (Berks.), bronze bowl found 
at, &2 

igs iit moustim, horse-collar of 
Viking period in, 7 | 

Copper objects: enamelled shield of 
eae found nt Leex Priory (Essex), 
: a 


Coral, tee of, in early times, 198-144 

Corbridge (Northomb,), excavations on 
the site of the Roman town at, a7, 
Hi, G21; potters’ names on Gallo- 
Homan ware from, 408, 409; pottery 
Bhop at, 410, 411; Saxon brooches 
found at, 622. 625 

Cornwall, the stone circles of Fast, 29 ; 
ace Fermacre; Lease: St. Jet; 
Stannon ; Stripple Stones; Tripper 
Stones 

Cottesmore (Hutland), bronze founder's 
hoard found at,47: Saxon remains 
found at, 50) 

Courtenny, Mary, monoment of, 251 

Cowper, Jowph Meadows, death af, 
407 


Crailing (Seotland), bronze Roman 
puters food at, ST 


Cranborme (Dorset), iron nail found | 


at, $37 

Createner, arme of, $)4 

Cressener, Elizabeth, S17 : 
ae 

Crete, archaeoloienl work in, 487 ; 
puste beads from, Lt 

Croft, George Crafter, death of, 467 

Cross, processional, brats, from ILam- 
port (Northwnts), 41; stone enhle- 
end, foond at Lyndon (Rutland), 54 : 
stone ehaft, Saxon, preserved nt 

— Normanton (Rutland), 54 

Crowther-Beynen, W. &., report me 
local secretary for Rutland, 46 

Crucifixion, the, on a gilt metal panel, 
210, 225 5 on a stone panel in Stepney 
eborch (Mickdsx. ), 205 | 

Cop-anid-ring carvings, 440 


George, 
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Cups: luiten, 600; silver, 313, at 
Sundwich, St. Mary (Kent), S00, 
Wrymeswold (Leie.), 506, belonging 
to Portsmouth Corporation, 600i 

Cynethryth, Queen, coins of, 492, 4341, 
457 


Dabod (Ezrpt), temple at, 208, 409 

Dagger-blade, bronze, found 

_ Sproughton (Suf.), 86 

Dukkeh (Keypt), temple at, #08, 809 

Dule, William, reports as local secretary 
for Hampshire, 240, 374; remarks 

pets Bi 200, 497 

Julrymple, James Dalrymple Gray, 
dents of, 284; obisnary hintion af, 
287 

Dalton, O. M., on the early relations 
of the Christian Celtic fret, 214; on 
two gilt metal panels of the four- 
teenth century, 219; on a relief 
representing the ¢ruchixion in the 
church of St, Dunstan wt Stepney, 
225; on latten door knockers, #84: 
on an early silver bow! and a Persian 
dish with figure of Supor IT., 301; 
remarks by, 237 

Dalton, W. HH. on the geological 
aspects of the Red Hills, 181 

“Dame d'Elehe," boat known as, 
82h 

Thindor (Egypt), temple at, 200 — 

Da teen, faites. Chatillon, admitted 
Fellow, 40: 

Darbyshire, Alfred, death of, 467 

Davidson, Sir Willitm Edward, elected 
Follow, 356 ; admitted, 414 

Davies, Rev, John Silvester, death of, 
cy) 

Davies, Richard, bishop of St, David's, 
at 


Dawkins, W. Boyd, remarks by, 494 
Dawson, Charles, exhibits spurs ford 
it Hastings Castle, atel an iron 
object from Lewes Castle, 220; 
exhibits brome stirrap from Fram. 
5 hall Aegieesteage AB 
ay, Rev. Ernest Hermitage, elected 
Fellow, Bath 
peste (Glouc,), church of, 419, 


ne 


Deer's horn objects, found in Har- 
Lorcugh cave (Derby), 185, 136 ; 
Ipewich (Suif.j, 137; Llanddyfnan 
(Anglesey), 371 

Delgada, J. F. Nery, Hon. Fellow 
sere of, 468: | hituury notice of 
ct 
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Derbyshire, Robert Dukinfield, resig- 
nation, 201 

Derbyshire, report of local secretary 
for, 2+ are easte Grange ; Bonsall ; 
Fyam; Haddon H a; Haddon, 
(iver ¢ Harborengh cave ; Melandra ; 
Middleton : Thirst House cave 

Dereham, Weet (Norf.}, clay firebors 


found at, 198, 199, 200 
Derr (Egypt), temple at, S10 
Deakaroeel (Northants.), late-Celtic, 


i Romun, and Saxon remains found at, 


oat 
Devizes (Wilts), potters’ names on 
Gallo-Roman ware from, 407-100 
Devonshire, see Ashburton ; Exeter ; 
Ford Abbey ; Holne Chase 
Dewick. Her. E. 8., elected on Conncil, 
490; nominsted serutator, 467 
Dillon, Harold Arthur, Viscount Dillon, 
ppainted  Wiee-President, 294; 
| om Cooncil, 292; exbibtts 
manuscript statutes of the Order of 
the Garter, 502 — 
Dinton Hall. (Hucks,), brass candle- 
ticks at, 540 
Diptyeh, ivory, inscribed “ Symima- 


chorum,* #481: inseribed ‘* Sieomi- | 


chorum,” 201; with the archangel 
Michael, 235 

Discs, silver, fonnd at Market Overton 
{itutland), 51: stone, found an 
Lansdown, near Bath, $5, Silchester 
{Hants.), 38 

Dish, brotze, Roman, found in Loniton, 
414, Thames river, 414; ailver, 
Persian, 801, Harman, found at Back- 
worth (Northumb.), 69, London, 


415 
Dixon, David Dippie, elected Fellow, 
eat) 


16 

Dorsetshire, we Abbotsbury; Bel- 
bury: Bindon Abbey; Cranborne ; 
Hi Hill; Litton Cheney 

Dover (Kent), bronze enamelled bowl 
mounts found wt, 77; church on the 
Custle ELI at, $19 

feign R., exhibits ivory born-book, 
3 } 

Draurhtemen, bone, found at Basing: 
stoke (Hants }, 80 

apices (Yorks.), paste beads found 
AE, 12a 

Dedley, Kobert, Earl of Leicester, 
atehievement of 619; William, dean 
af Wolverhampton, seal of, 254 

aoe Freke Gay Kashleigh, death of, 


Duke, Her. Rotert Rashleigh, death of, 
Duncan, Leland Lewis, appointed 


| hy borers of, 466 
E 
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anditor, 868: elected on Counril 
490: remarks by, 40, 162 

Durham, exeavations in the elotaters of 
the abbey, 416 ; latten door knocker 
ot the cathedral chorch of, 584 

Dorham, ee Durham ; Jarrow ; Monk- 
wearmouth ; Norton 

Deston (Northants.), Roman stone 
coftin found nt, 252 


Eadberht J., King of Rent, 437, 435 

Eugle stones, 512, 516; examples of, 
SLT. 

Kastry (Rent), Suxon remains found 
at, Si . 

Khsworth, Rev. Joseph Woodfall, 
death of, 465 

Edward Vi. King, coin of, 55— 

Eifigies : alahaster, ut Ashwellthorpe 
(Norl,), 143; wooden, at Soithacre 
( Norf.}, 262: Thruxton ( Hants.) 251, 
of England and Wales, 250 

Egypt, archaeological work in, 275, 
463: bronze spearhead from, 483; 

aste bende from, 125, 1263 report 

of joval secretary tor, 302; stealite 
vessels from, 52 

Elgar, Francis, death of, 468 

Elizabeth, Queen, coin of, 66 

Ellis, H. D., on an Elizabethan com- 
manion cup and upon old Welsh 
silver plate, 352 ; remarks by, d00 

Elworthy, Frederic Thomas, death of, 
284; obitanry notice of, 287 

Embeny (Yorks.), bronze collur found 

58 


at, 5 

Enamelled objecta: bowls and bowl 
ments, G8, 07-71, 74-To, TT-7, 82; 
brooches, 12, 35, G7, 69, Gl, G2, G3, 
74: latchet, 78; sbiekl of arms, 


7 
Enfield (Middax.}, Roman stone coffin 
found ot, 254 


Ks Schia (Egypt), temple at, 310 
wex, the Red Hille of, 164; ae 
Colchester; Goldhanger ; Hal tinge- 
bury, Little; Langenhee; Leos 
Priory ; Lindsell ; Prittlewell; Ked 
Hills; Thorpe-le-Soken; Walden 
Abbey ; Waltham, Great .s 

Etna, Mount, bronze borse-brooch 
fond on, 65, 66 . 

Evans, Arthar John, appointed Vice- 
President, 402; elected on Council, 
40: on the chronology of the Bronze 
Age in Great Britain and Ireland, 
121: exhibits bronze spearbend, andl 


542 


remarks on the development of the 
spearhent, 403; remurks by, 4, 84, 
ooh, G22, 408 

ERvans, Sir John, elected on Connril, 
202: on a board of bronze imple- 
ments found in Lincolnshire, 3; 
exhibits bronze horee-brooches, (3 ; 
on #ome yesstl of steatite from 
Bayi Bo; on o collection of pil- 

" siens of amoleta, 102; on a 

Lambeth salt-cellar of the Company 
of Upholsterers of London, 238; 
deuth of, 319, 408; obttuary notice 
on, Adit) 

Evans, Lady, letter from, 420 

Evans, Lewis, exbihite lodestomes anid 
niprnets, S17 

Evans, Sebestian, exhilits Homan 
reed from Paodding-pan Hock, 

Evelyn, William John, death of, 465 

Ewelme (()xon.), bronze bowl and 
objects found at, G4, 7] 

Exeter (Devon), silver badge of the 
Bakers’ Company of, 447 

Eyam (Derby), stone ‘mould for Leal 
born -bosk found pt, 12 

Eyre, Simon, 246 


Faber, Keginald Stanley, death of, 468 
Faluiac | (Calvados), gold tore found 
at, 129 
Falkner, Rev. T. Felton, 498 
Faversham (Kent), bronze bowl mounts 
found at, 69, 78; bronze Roman 
brooches found at, a2 
Fawcett, William Milner, death af, 
4s 
Fernacre stone cirele (Cornwall), 29 
Ferrara, arms af, $15 
Firebara, found in the Red [bills 
(Eanex), 177, 16 | 
Firth, Charles stare, Bleeto Fellow, 
820 : milmitted, 325 
Fiteh, Agnes, 352 ; Fiona Ba 
Fitealan, Eleanor, Countess of Arundel, 
extract from will of, 40 
who rr Geruld Beresford, amoral 
of, # 
eisinings (Sweden), bronx celts found 
AT, bol 
Flakes, zine, found in Harborong 
cave (Derby), aT; Linaddy fone 
(Anglesey), 371 
Flight ‘gn Egypt, the, on sealptured 


wilt e see Stone implements 
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Florence, gilt metal panels in the Bar- 
gello at, S20 | 

Ford Abbey (Devon), wooden oundle- 
eticks from, 506 

Fornhbam All Saints (Suff,), alabaster 
figures of te 9 | from, 50 

Forster, Edward Seymour, elected 
Fellow, 431 

Forster, K. H. remarks on the Cor. 
bridge excavations by, B01 

Fowler, Rev. J. T., presents broadside, 
a 


Fox, George Edward, death of, ng) 
468 ; bys oar of, : 
drawi presen: TT 

Pox, W. WH, remarks by, 16 

Fox, W. Starr, on the excaration of 
Harborough eave (Derby), 129 

Framéhall Park (Gloue.). bronze atir- 
rup from, 355 

France, bronze: badges with images of 
saints from, 104-106, 108, 110, 111, 


11s, 114, 116; bronze cuikeatlod 
brooches ‘hens! 62; borse-broothes 
from, 64 


Frederick I, Emperor, 494 

Freer, W. J., remarks by, 450 

Freshfield, Kilwin Hanson, elected on 
Conneil, B44, 490 

Fret, Christian Celtic, early relations 
of, 215 


Fripperers react , ose | 
F di aie lg c.), COMMON cup 
of, 348 


Mryer, Alfred C., on the wooden monn- 
mental effigics of England and 
Wales, 330) 

Furnace, foun! in the Quiberon penin- 
aula (Brittany), 210 


Gabate, bowls known aa, 4 
Galla, daughter of Nicomachos, 251 
Gardner, Tier. EK. B., remarks by, 27 
Gurstani, Jobn, fulmitted Fellow, 15 
Garter, Order of, manuscript volume 
of ceremonies of, 500 ; Tanuseri pt 
volume of statutes of, Re 
Gela (Sicily), 497 
Gems, Toman, ees a Harborongh 
cave (Derb fle li, © Lomion, set 
in medieval ring, Pi 
i Lhseein Cay pt), temple wt, (00 
(German bronae ledges with images 
args from, I14, 115; bronze 
posing brooches from, 62; horse 
brooches from, 64 
Gernon, arme of, 117,118, 119 


Gernon, Sir John, 14; Halph, 118 ; 
William, 118, 119 

Gibbs, ies Hocks, Lord Aldenham, 
death und obituary notice of, 284 

Giffard, Hardinge Frank, death of, 
468 

Gilbertson, Rey. Lewis, on a old rin: 
found in London and # seal-headec 
spoon, 376 

Girdle-hanger, brongre, 
Market (verten (Hutland), 1 

(iisarm, found in river Thames, #0 

Ginseppl, M.§., nominated scratator, 
257 7 remarks on 
tary hy, 248 

Glass objects: beads from Market 
dyverton (Rutland), 51; various, 
from Chester, 404, Lansdown, near 
Bath, 235: veesela, Saxon, from 
Eastry (Rent), 364 

Glass, painted at Liniell (Essex), 
SES; Stoke, North (Snsasex), 250) ; 
Warwick, Beauchamp chapel, 3/4 

Glutonbury (Somerset), bone ccmmbes 
from, 186; excavation of 

Village at, 275; pottery from, 

Glaweester, lntten | 
church of St, Nicholaa, 384 

Gloucestershire, photographs of Nor- 
min doorways in, exkibited, £513 
ye Wirdlip; Cirencester ; Deer- 
huret: Framshall Park ; Gloacester ; 
Meon Hilt 

Goldberg (Silesin), silver necklet 
found af, 237 

Goldhanger (Essex), the Red Hills nt, 
74 

Gold objects: bracelet, Romi, from 
BRackworth (Northumb,), 59, 6; 
chains, from Backworth, 5%, me 5 
rings, finger, from Backworth, 50, 
iO, Harborongh cave (Derby), 155, 
London, cabalistic, 378 ; ring. spiral, 
fran Loch Bustun (Scotland), 583 
tore, from Falaive (Calvados), 122 

eae Sir Thomas, bishop of Ely, 

Goolden, Richard Edward, death of, 


G 


11 


cages, bronze, found at Cottesmore 

/(Butlanil), 47 

Gould, Istac Chalkley, death of, 254 ; 
obituary notice of, 267 : 

Gowland, William, appotrted Vice- 
President, 203; elected on Council, 
203, 490; remarks hy 90, 85, 558, 
B72, 415, GIs, 532; resolution of 
aympathy with, 444 

Graham, Hobert t (Chellas, death of, 465 

Grantehester 

of puttery found ut, 835 


oor knocker of the | 


(Cambs.), loom-weights _ 


| 


found sat - 


che 
Gravener, Richard, 3 
Gray, H. St George, on the stone 


circles of East Cornwall, 
Greece, archacological work im, 252, 
457 


Green, Emannel, remarks by, #1 


Greenwell, Rev. William, and W. P. 
Brewis, on the development of the 
bronze spearhead in the United 
Kingdom, 402 

Greenwich = (Kent), brome bowl 
mounts foond at, 70 
Grey, Geralil, 35 


the Lambeth fuc- | 















Griffin, Ralph, elected Fellow, $645, 
ailmitted, 257 

Grimthorpe (Yorks), coral ornaments 
foun wt, 141 

Grissell, Hartwell Delagarde, death of, 
Ya4: obituary notice of, 255 


Grabbe, Enstace Edwaril, elected 
Fellow, 33 ; admitted, $4 
(inildford (Surrey), 5t. Catherine's 


chapel at, LéL 


Hudidon Hall (Derby), brass candle- 
sticks at, 540 

Hadden, Over (Derby), bronmee 
fourd ot, 68 

Haghourne Hill (Berks.), bronze objects 
found om, 128 | 

Hales, John Wesley, resignation of, 
raid | 

Halfdan, King of Northumbria, coin 

of, 405 

Hall, Hamilton, remarks by, 27 

Hallé (Germany), clay bar from, 198 

Hallingbury, Little (Hesex), poteery 
found at, 193 | 

Halton Holegate (Line.), eC anon 
cop of, S50 

Hamme or Hnammen, Claertjen ad nah 
van, 249; John Ariens van, 245, 


249 
(Midhlsxx), 


have! 


Hammersmith 
monnted pin found in the 
at, 145 

Hammerstonets, 

(()xam. }, a3 

(Derby), 137 , 

Hampshire, reports of Jocul secretary 

for, 249, S74; stone implecents 

found in, S74; ae Barton . Basing 

Honae ; Basingstoke ; Bishopstoke ; 

Bitterne ; New Forest; Cibtertanurme ; 

Portemouth: Shirley; Sholing; 

Silehester: Southampton ; ‘Thrux- 

ton ; Winchester 

Hand-bricke, 200 


coral- 
Thames 


found «at Ewelme 
Harborough cave 


oot INDEX, 
Handles, found in the Red Hills | Historical monuments, Royal Commis- 
(Fesex), 178 sion on, 920, 478 


Harberoagh cave (Derby), excavation 
of, 2, 129; notes on the finda in, 
15 

Hardy, ©. F,, on the music in the 


punted glass in the Beauchamp | 
chapel at Warwick, 373 
Hardy, William John, sppolnted 


auditor, 45; remarks by, 506 
Harlaxton (Line,}, communion eup of, 
His 


Harpocrates, fizure of, on a ateatite 
reacel from Key pt, {4 

Harteborne, Albert, exhibits seal an 
roundel, 254; on lodestones andl 
@ngls stones, 612 

Hartshorne, George, 516; John, 16 

Harvey, Rev. George Tyson, death of, 
Paes 


Hastings (Sussex), latten door knocker 
in mnseum at, 354; spurs found in 
the cnatle at, 320 

Haverfleld, F. J., on exeavations at 
Corbridge (Northumb.}, 800, 521 ; 
on & detail in the architecture of 
Christ Chorch, Oxford, 424+ remarka 
hy, 37; 322, 628 

Hawnby (Yorks), bronze bow! found 
at, # 

Haxey (Line.), bronze celta found at. 
+; communion cup of, $48 

Hayward, J. W., exhibits Roman pot- 
tery from Podding-pin Rock, 413 

Heart-case, woeden, of Roger Norton, 
abbot of St. Albon's, 455. 

Helmadale (Seotland), bronze Roman 
pater: found at, O7 

Heraldry: arms of Bakers’ Company, 
48, Bohun, 466, Oressener, 314, 
England, 460, Ferrars, $15, Gernon, 
17, 118, 119, Innbolders’ Company, 
112, 113, Julian, Saint, 17:2; Lex- 
ham, 4, Mortimer, 414, Naples, 
148, Provence, 145, Roeeel, 32, ‘Mal. 
bot, 45, Upholsterers’ Company, 
238, Valence, 466, Walden Abbey, 
$80; on tarved «atchievement of 
Robert Dudley, Earl of Leivester, 
B10 

Hercules, bronze stutoette of, found at 
Pulboronogh (Sussex), Gl 

Herringieet (Soff), bronze Roman 
peters found at, 57 

Hertfordshire, ae St. Albena 

Heywood, John Pemberton, i 

Hildesheim Germany), latien dour 
knockers at, Boi) 

Hill, G. F., remarks by, 344 

Hilton, James, death of 3, 284+ obitu- 
ary notice of, 288; bequest by, 3 


Houblyn, Richar) Armarong, death and 
ohctnary notice of, 24) 

Hot-nails, iron, found et Lansdown, 
neur Bath, 35. 

Heige, Edward Grose, death of, 284 : 
obituary notice of, 269 

Hed Hill (Dorset), bone objects found 
on, LaT 

Holmes, Sir Richard Rivington, 
appotiies Vice-President, 20 ; 
Elected on Connecil, 292, 490 

Holne Chase (Devon), iron corrency 
ber found wt, 48 

Hotiuras, British, Hint figures found 
it, ee 

Hook. lurass, with shield of arms, 32 

Hope, W. H. St. John, on an invents 
of the goods of the colleginte srarek 
of the Holy Trinity at Arundel, 39; 
on a latten processional eros= from 
Lamport, 4] ; on an early enamelled 
Fhiehd of the arms of Gernon, found 
at Lees Priory (Raeex'), 117: on a 
Adal, 264; on Ludlow Custle, 255; 
exhihita reconstructed mitre of 
William of Wykeham, bishop of 
Winchester, 24; on the roond 
church of the Koights Templars at 
Temple Broer (Line.), $12: on ex- 
cavations at Silchester (Flants,), 221, 
S30; on excavations in the cloister 
of Durham Abbey, 416: on the 
auclent Pipogrephy ef  Laadlow 
CSalep.), 400: exhibits lintern slides 
of seolptired parapets of Burnham 
Westeate ehoreh, 198 remarks by, 
27, #2, 38, 162, 189, 208, 202 S17, 
a1, 851, S60, 363, 478, 879, So], 
BM, 445, 440, 510, $23, 594 

Hepper, Kev, Edmond Curlea, elected 
Fellow, 320; admitted, 824 

Horembeb, tomb of, 411 | 

Torn-book, found at Middleton (Derby), 
14 ivery, 14; stone mould for lead, 
found in Derbyshire, 12 | 

Hoerse-oollar, bronze, of the Viking 
period, in Lage Museum, 7 

Horse-shoes, iron, found at Basing 
House ( Hants, ), 446, 447 ; Lansdown, 
near Hath, 35 

Horse-trappings, 146; found at Lees 
Priory (Eusex), 119 

Horus figure of, on a stestite reasel 
from Eyeypt, 1 

Horus and [sis, boets of, on o stentite 
vessel from Egypt, 90, 11 

Hounslow (Middsx, bronze imple- 
ments found at, 122 

Hovenden, Robert, death of, 403 
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Howard, Hon, Oliver, death of, 465 

Howorth, Sir Henry Hoyle, elected on 
Conncil, 292; remarks by, 5, 101, 145 

Hobbard, George, remarks by, 205 

Hudd, Alfred, remarks by, 24, 355 

Hudson, Edward, elected Fellow, 54; 
admitted, 12% 

Higel, Baron Anatole von, exhibits 
enamelled bowl mount found at 
Mildenhall (Suif.), 04, 75 

Hughes-Hughes, M. E., exhibits shields 
of arms found at Leex Priory 


(Essex), 117, 317 


Hulme, Frederick Edward, death of, 465 | 


Homan remains; found at Basingstoke 
eine i Broadstairs (Rent), 510; 
‘anterbury cathedral church, 15; 
Casterton, Great (Rotland), 46, 47 ; 
Cempton (Surrey), 153; Deshoroogh 
(Northants. }, 4 ; Duston (North- 
ants}, 253; Ewelme (Qxon.), 71; 
Lanadown, near Both, 34; Llanddy- 
funn (Anglesey), $71,872; Loches 
(France), 315 

Humphreys, John, elected Fellow, 150 

Hungary, root's horn cheek-pieces of 
hit found in, 136 

Hansbary (Northants.), bone overt 

found at, 196; querns found af, si 

sa pr Earl of, inventory af, 
162 

Huntingdonshire, aee Ramsey 

Hori, Howard, on « late-Celtic rettle- 
ment at Broadstairs (Rent), S08 

Hurdle, wattled, found st Devenaey 
(Sussex), 152 

Hyndford crannog (Scotland), bronze 
collar found im, 53 


Income and Expenditure account for 
1907, 244; 1908, 440 

Innbolders’ Company, arms of, 112, 11% 

Inscriptions : medieval, cabalistic, on 
a gold ring found in London, 47%, 
on & lntten drinking cup, 506, on a 
mayer band, 14; Roman, from Cor- 
bridge (Northumb.), 622, Silchester 
(Hants), 422, 584, on a gold ring 
from Backworth (Northomb}, 60, 
of #& silver patera from Backworth, 
60, on o silver eal top from Sil 
chester, 633, on «a tile from Peven- 
pey (Sussex), 153 

Inventories; of the collegiate church 
of the Holy Trinity, Arundel (Sus- 
een), 80; of Sir John le Boys, 162 ; 
of the Eurl of Huntingdon, 162 ; of 

“Brother John Randotf, 12 

Tpawich (Suff.j, antler tips found af, 





oy 


137 ; Saxon silver necklet foond at, 
Bat) 


Irchester (Northants), bronze Roman 
pulerae found at, G7 
lreland, BK. C., death of, 430; obituary 
notlee of, 473 
Ireland, bronze enamelled latchet found 
in, 78 
Tron objects : anchor and chain, from 
Sela | (Thorset), 333 > arrow- 
heads, from Corbridge (Northam), 
623, Silehester (Hant«.), (53; sxe- 
heads, from Lansdown, near Bath, 
a5, Thames river, 366, York, 9; 
ball, from Thames river, 350 ; bare, 
currency, from Ashburton (Devon), 
S41, Holne Chase (Devon), $8, Lans- 
down, near Bath, 35, 34, Lyneham 
(Oxon.), 38, 40; Malvern (Wore.), 
340, 342; Meon Hill (Glone,), BaT, 
$88, 842, Thames river, 341, a42 ; 
hill-head, from Thames river, nah 5 
bit, from Market Overton (Rutland), 
Sl; bowl, from Basingstoke (Hants.), 
a0: brooches, from Lansdown, Dear 
Bath, 35, Silchester (Hante.), 0-9 ; 
carpenter's square, 65; bob-nails, 
from Lanedown, near Lath, 15; 
horse-shoes, from Basing House 
(Hants,), 446, 447, Lanedown, near 
Bath, 36; keys, from Lanslown, 45, 
Market Overton (Hutland), 49; 
knives, from Basingstoke (Hante.), 
#0, Lansdown, near Bath, 35, Loffen- 
ham, North (Rutlami), 45, Market 
Overton (Rutland), 61, Povensey 
(Sussex), 162; magnets, 518 ; nails, 
from Belbury camp (Dorset), 447, 
428, Cranborne (Dorset), 7; ore, 
from Lansdown, near Bath, 35 ; 
quem spindle, from Market Overton 
(Rotland), 40; shears, from Market 
diverten, 51; shield-bosses, from 
Cottesmore (Rutland), 50, Luffen- 
ham, North (Huotland), 53, Market 
(iverton (Rutland), 61 ; spearheads, 
from Basingstoke (Hanta,), #9, Luft- 
enkam, North (itutland), 53, Market 
diverton (Rutland), 61, Meon Hill 
(Glone.), 340; epars, from Hastings 
Castle, $20: sword-blades, from 
Luffenham, North, aay, Market (iver: 
ton, &1 ; sword-chape, from Market 
(iverton, 61; unknown use, from 
Lewes Castle (Sueex), 320; various, 
Lit Harborough cave (Derby), 
[aa 
Isham, Sir John, 41; Robert, 41, 
Roger of, 41; Sir Vere, 41 
leis, bust of, on a stentive vessel from 
Egypt, 80; figures of, on coins, 93, 


100, on « steatite vessel from Epypt, | 
92 


Tis and Horus, boats of, on om stentita 
weasel from Egypt, 0, G4 

Isig and Jupiter Serapis, busta of, on a 
atoatite versal from Egypt, 00, 21 

Italy, bromee horse-brooches from, 4 ; 
bronze spear-head from, 493 

Tvory objects: carly Christian «and 
Brzantines in the British and Vie- 
torin and Albert Museums, 231 ; 
horn-book, 13; seal, found at Sr, 
Alhan's (Herts,), 454 

Ixworth (Suff.), bronze badge with 
figure of St, Harbura found at, 106 


Jacobsen, Jacob, maater of the steel- 
yard, GO | 

Jumes, Montaga Rhodes, elected Fellow, 
BSG 

Jarrow (Lrham), monastery at, 417 

Jenkina, J. EW, on the chemical 
examination of some palietiinees from 
the Fasex Hed Hills. 182 

Jet objecta: pendant, from Aldbourn 
(Wilts), 124 

John the Evangelist, Saint, ou 1 pro- 
cession) cross, 44 

John the Baptist, Saint, beheading of, 
ona sculptured panel, M00; figures 
of, on bronze badges, 110 

Jolinston, Phitip Mainwaring, elected 
Fellow, 356; admitted, S57; ex- 
hibits painted gles from North 
Stoke (Suserx), 360; remarks by, 
162 

Jones, William Thorpe, elected Fellow, 


431 
Joseph and the Angel, ivory panel of, 
236. 


Jug, silver, Homan, found in London, 
415 

Julian Hoapltator, Saint, arma of, 112; 
igure of, on ao brome houlge, 111 ; 
legend of, 112 

Jupiter, on A , a79 


Jupiter Serapis and Isis, busts of, on a | 


Steatite vessel from Egypt, $0, 4 


Kalabeha (Egypt), temple at, 809 

Kessher, Henry George, elected Fellow, 
a2; admitted, 630 

Kennington, pewter plates found in, 
447 

Kent, bronze bulge with figure of &t. 
Barbera found in, 105; see Broad- 


INDEX. 


stults ; Canterbury ; Dover ; Fastry ; 
‘oi an Greenwich : Kingston 
Down ; Lullingstone ; Pegwell Hay ; 
Pudding-pan Kock, Herne Bars 
Rochester ; Sandwich; Sarre; Up- 
church 

Kerrich, Borbara, 617 

ee (Egypt), Reman fortress at, 


Kertch (Crimea), bron enamelled 
horse-brooch from, #3, 74 

we ts or an doorway of church 
of, LG7 

Keyser, Charles E., exhibita photo- 
graphe of Norman doorware in 
Norfolk, 150, in Gloneesterahire, 491 

Keyra, iron, found at Lansdown, near 
Bath, 35: Market Overton (Hut. 
land), 40 

Kilham (Yorks, bronze coral-mounted 
pio found at, 143 

Kilnsen (Yorks.). Homan bronze en- 
amelled brooch fond at, 6] 


| Kimmeritge shale objects : bends, from 


Market Overton (Hetlond), 61; 
bracelets, from Browdstuirs (Kent), 
i, Harborough enve (Derby), 138, 
Settle cnves (Yorks.), 138 

King, W., exhibits seal of Thomas 
Norwych. prior of  Prittlewell 
(Fasex ), 5a 

Kingsford, Charles Lethbridge, elected 
Fellow, 556; admitted, S47 

Kingston Down (Kent), bronze bowls 
found-on, 68 

Kirby Thore (Westmorland), Roman 
bronze enamelled brooch found 


at, 61 
Kirkby Green (Line.), communion eap 
of, S15 3 


Knapp, 0. G., exhibits iron nail and 
caorrency bur, 337 


Ruife-i er, brome, found at 
Land ise (Anglesey), 87] 
Knight, Joseph, death of, 284 ; obituary 


Hathes of, 280 
Knives, bronze, from Harborough care 
(Derby), 138; iron, from Hasing- 
stoke (Hants.), 80, Lansdown, near 
Bath, 35, Loffenham, North (Rut- 
land), So, Market Overton (Rutland), 
al, ai hey | (Sosa), [a2 atone, 
from Lianddyfnan ( Anglesey), 872 
Knockers, door, fatten, at Adel (Yorks, }, 
S873 Dorham cathedral church, 
B64; Gloweester St. Nicholas, BSA: 
Hastings Museum, 384; Lindsell 
(Fiseex}, 380; Oxford, Brasonose 
oleae, 536; York, <All Saints 
“arement, BAT: fore Pep lee 
SSs, 3% - es 
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Ludder, wooden, found at Pevensey 
(Sussex), 12 

Lake (Wilts.), poste beads found at, 
124 | 

‘akenheath (Suffolk), Rotman bronze 
enamelled brooch found at, G1 

Lamberton Moor (Scotland), Homan 
remains fonnd af, o6 

Lambeth ware, moter on, 48; sult 
cellar of the Upholsterers’ Company 
of, 234 

Lamport (Northants.), latten proces- 
slanal crosa from, 41 

Lancashire, are Rochdale 

Lancaster, William Thomas, elector 
Fellow, 34; nidmitted, #25 

Lang, Andrew, presidential reference 


to papers by, 255 

Tikit A esas ihe Hed Hills at, 
168 

Lansdown, near Bath (Somerset), ex- 
plorations on, 34 | . 

Latehet, bronze enamelled, found in 
Ireland, 78 | 

Late-Celtic remains; from Brittany, 
Quiberon peninsula, 908: Broadstairs 
{Kent}, & 510; Desborongh 
(Northants.), 335 ; Ewelme (()xon.), 
6a; Red Hills (Essex), 10 

Lathbory, Rev. Robert Henry, ad- 
mitted Fellow, 333 

Latten, eee Brose 

Laurent, Friar, 221 

Laver, Henry, remarks by, 189, $37 

Lawrence, L, A. temarke by, 441 

Layard, Miss Ninn, exhibits alabaster 


a, le 

Leach, A. F., remarks by, 27 

Leaden objects: cloth.mark, from 
Market Uverton (Ratlind), 55; ore, 
from Lanedown, mear Bath, 36; 
weights, from Charterhouse-on-Meti- 
dip (Somerset), 345, Melanilra 
(Heres #43, Taunton Museum, 
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Leniman, Alexander Dionysius Holb- 
san, death of, 465 

Leagrave (Beds), clay firebars found 
at, 188, 198, 200 

Leather objects : from Market Overton 
(Rutland), 49; shots, from Pevensey 
(Sussex), 152 

Lenaze stone circle (Cornwall), 29 

Lee, Sir Henry, manuecript volume of 
statutes of the Garter written for, 


Pat Ol 

Leetham, Arthur, elected Fellow, 620; 
wdmitted, :b0 

Leez Priory (Essex), brass shields 
fwand on the site of 117,517 ; horse- 
trapping, 119 
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Legbourn (Line.), communion cup of, 


ci 

Leicester, bone objects foun at, 137 

Leicestershire, ace Leicester; Tugby ; 
Twrford ; Wymeewold 

Le Pay-en-¥ Clay (France), lniten door 
knocker at, 488 

Lethaby, W.R., on early Christian and 
Byzantine ivories in the British and 
Victoria ond Albert Museome, 
231 

Letters, Lombardic, brass, found in 
Lomwhon, 359, 360 

Lewes (Susvx), 497; iron chject 
found in the castle at, 320 

Lewis, A, L., remarks by, 3) 

Lewis, Bunnell, death of, 405 

Lexham, armé of, 409 

Library of the Society, card catalogue 
of 477; manuscripts to be cataloged, 

aa 

Liesst, Notre Dame de, figure of, on a 
bronze badge, 11a 

Lincoln, chureh plate with a maker's 
mark of, 345 

Lincolnshire, bronze implements found 
in, 3: chureh plate of, with o Lin- 
coln maker's mark, 345; mounds 
known oa Solterna in, 201; eee Ad- 
bourn ; Bog Enderby ; Barnethy-le 
Wold ; Beelsby ; Boultham ; Brink- 
hill: Caistor; Carlton, North; 
Frodingham; Halton Holegute ; 
Harlaxton; Haxey; Kirkby Green; 
Legbourn ; Lincoln ; Messingham ; 
Roxen, Weat; Scotton; Skillington ; 
Sleaford ; Stamford ; Temple Bruer ; 
Upton-com-Kexby 

Lindsay, David, Lord Balearrea, elected 
en Council, 242; remarks by, #25, 


aol 

Lindsell (Fssex), brass at, 382; Brasen- 
head form in, 382; latten door 
knocker from, 380); painted gloss 
nt, 353 

Lion, stone, foond ot Corbridge 
(Northumb.), S01 : 

Lire (Brabant), cloth of, 182 

Lisle, Sir John, brass of, 251, 252; 
Sir John and Mary, monument of 


251 

Littledale, W. A. nominated scrotator, 
257 

Littleton (Wore.), iron object found 
wt, 340 : 

Litton Cheney (Dorset), palimprest 
baw 205 00 

Liunddyfnan (Anglesey), excavation 

of barrows at, 65 

Loch Boston (Scotland), gold spiral 


ring found in, 55 
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Loches (France), discovery of a skele- 
ton in the castle at, 313 

Lodestonesn, S12; examples of, O13, 
wy i 

London, Austin Friars, discoveries in, 
476; beoss Lombardie letters foomd 
in, S60; bronze celt, found in 
Pimlico, 299; bronze stirrup found 
in, di: Christ's Hospital, 476; con- 
duit-head in Chapel Street, Bloomes- 
bury, 362; Crosby Hall, 274; Groy- 
friura monastery, 360, wuter-aystem 
of, 362; loom-weighta of pottery 
found in, a5: map of, 
545: Homan Tremaine found in, 61, 
977, 278, 398, 414, 415, 475, 476; 
at. Alphere, London W all, 478+ 
St. Bartholomew the Great, ute ay 
of, 476; the steelyand, t= later vieis- 
aitudes, Tye 

Loom-weights: chalk. found at Broad- 
stairs (Kent), 50%; potterr, found 
ot Broadstaira, 0, Desborough 
(Northants.), £55, other examples, 
Ha 

Labbeck, John, Lord Avebury, elected 
on Cooweil, 292 ; presidential address 
of, 257 ; remarks by, 13 

Loca, J, Seymour, exhibits carved 
wtehievement of Robert Dodley, 
Karl of Leicester, 510 

Ladlow (Salop.), the ancient topo- 
graphy of, 406; castle of, 255 

Luffenham, North (Rutland), SC ONT 
remains found at, oO, 51, a4 

Lalla, nome of a Saxon moneyer, 454, 


stone (Kent), bronze enamelled 
1 found at, 67 
Lamb, (reorge Denison, elected Fellow, 


Lyell, Arthur Hanry, elected on 
Coineil, 2924 nominated scrutator, 
467; on the charcoal found in the 
Eesex Hed Hilla, 187 

Lyndon (Rutland), gable-end cross 
found at, 54 

Lyneham (Oxon.), iron corrency bar 
foond in barrow wt, 38 

Leon, H. L, Thomson, remarks hy 
pray 

Lyons, George Dabington Croft, elected 
on Council, 292; exhibits latten 
trinking cup, S06: exhibits atten 
braxier, siadlieaiks amd wpe, ell) 

Lyte, Sir Henry Chorchill Maxwell, 
elected on Council, 4i) 





Macertner, Mer 


: Kaimond, 
Fellow, 150 + 


dmitted, 257 


elected 


by Agna, | 
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Macelestield (Cheahire), Joom-weights 
9B sie fourm at, $35 
Macdonald, Dr,, remarks by, 828 


Muaceregor, Her. William, elected 
oe a0 
re sg 612, S17 
(Yorks.}, Roman bronze 
enamelled brooch found at, 61 


Matvern (Wore.), iron whuurs 
four! aft, 40, 342 ed 

Maners, Richard de, abbot of Bindon, 
casement of brass of, 394 

Minn, Ernest A., ani] Nerman, Philip, 
m an ancient conduit-head in 
Sey conse ile with further notes on 
the G water system, 362 

sanning ay re-tlected Fellow, 

fea 


Mantegna, Andrea, $52; Francesro, 
ao2 

Mantua, Jacopo de, 352 

Margaret, Saint, on a seal, 254 

Market Overton (Rutland), medieval 
remains found at, 56; Homan re- 
mains found at, 48; Saxon remains 
found ar, 60 

Murkham, C, A. on «a Homan stone 
ae found near Duston (Northants. ), 
i 

Mirlborough (Wilts), the “ Devil's 
Den,” preservation of, 284 

Marlow, Jease, exhibits antiquities 
found at Desborough (Northants., 

Martin, Alfred Trice, on excavations 
at Caerwent (Mon.), 204, 547: ona 


2 tap to destroy Bath Street, 
th, 44; remarks hy, 6 
Martin, Charles Trice, ‘remarks hy, 


asta: William, elected Fellow, 140; 
admitted, 164; exhibits Tibetan 
charm-box, 449; on Vertne's oiition 
of Ages’ map of London, 535; 
remar n by, 440, 407 

Mary, the Virgin, Saint, on proces- 
tira hace 

Massé Fl, J. L. J., exhibits pewter 
plates found at Kennington, 7 

es Edward, resignation of, 
4 


Mandsley, Alfred Percival, elected 
Fellow, 356 ; admitted, 357 ; exhibits 
manuscript of ceremonies of the 
Under of the Garter, 500 


ti Magnus, Emperor, coin of, 


ay ot te Sir Herbert, remarks hy, 


Mager, dlver-mounted, ineeribed, 14 
Melandra (Derby), ‘lenelen weights 


found ot B43; quer found xt, | 


Sot 

Melville, Alexander 5, Leslie, exhibits 
hoard of bronze implementa, 3 

Menas, Saint, ivory box of, 235 

loon Hill (Glouc.}, iron currency-bars 
found on, 897, 28, He 

Mexsingham (Line.), coIMnmMonion cop 


of, 48 

Methold, Frederie John, death of, 
4s 

Michael, Saint, on an very diptych, 


Ala 

Middlesex, see Bloor 
ford ; Clerkenwell ; Enfield ; 
Hammersmith; Hounslow; Lon- 
don: Pimlico ; Southall ; Stepney 

Middleton (Derby), bronze enamelled 
bow) mounts found at, 67; horn- 
book found of, 14 

Milan, ivory panel in the Trivulzio 
entlection at, 25), 242 

Mildenhall (Suilf.j, bronze enamelled 
bow!) mounts found at, 63, 75 

Millstone, a Qhuern 

Minet, W., remarks by, 361 

Minintures, from early muntacripts, 


+: Brent 


Mirrors, bronze, late-Celtic, found at, 
Hindlip (Glone.), 33, ‘Desborough 
(Northants), 483, 337; silver, 
Homan, found at Backworth ( Nor- 
thomb.}, 69, 60 

Mitre, of William of Wykeham, bishop 
of Winchester, 2] 


Monkwearmouth (Dorham), monas- 
tery at, 417 
Monmonthahire, ae Caerwent 


Montelins, Qacar, on the chronology of 
the UWronze Age in Great Britain 
and Ireland, 129 

Moore, Stunrt Archibald, death and 
obituary notice of, 259 

Morden (Surrey), bronze enarie] led 
bowl mount found ar, 71 

Morel, Léon, Hon. Fellow, death of, 
468: chitaary notice of, 474 

Mortison, Charles, 605 

Mortimer, arme of, 314 | 

Moule, stone, found on Lanajown, 
near Bath, 86; for casting buttons, 
found in Brecknockshire, 466; for 


fead  horn-booka, from Eynm 
(Derby), 12 

Mutler, ser Hubber 

Music, in the painted glass in the 
Heanchamp chapel at Warwick, $74 


Nails, iron, found in Belbury camp 
VOL. ZATL 
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Cort s88- Cranborne (Dorset), 

aa7 

Naples, arma of, 148 

Nativity, the, on a bronae badge, 114 

Neale. James, death of 465 

Necklet, silver, Saxon, found at [Des- 
borough (Northants), 340; other 
examples, J6 

Needham Market (Suffolk), bronze 
enamelled bow! found at, 

Needles, bone, found in Harborough 
cuve (Derby), 146 

Neele, John, extract from will of, 40 

Nemi, Lake, tion mazks found in, 339 

Nethermvon (Wilts), excavations on 
the Roman site at, 276 

Newall, Robert Stirling, elected Fellow, 
AZO: admitted, 530 

New Forest (Hants.), pottery sites in, 
air 

Newman, P, A. remarks by, 450 

ie agus John and Thomas, bras of, 

Newstead, near Melrose (Scotland), 
Roman bronze enamelled = broor 
found at, 61 

Newton, E. T., 187, 152: om the 
osteological specimens found im the 
Red Hills, 186 

Nicholas, Saint, figure of, on a 

badge, 

| 
1s 

Nicomachnus Flavianos, 231 

Ning-mens-morris, game of, 160 

Norfolk, Duke of, exhibits resoge of 
the collegiate church of the Holy 
Trinity at Arondel, 39 

Norfolk, Norman doorways im, photo- 
graphs of, oxbibited, 150; «ce 
Ashwellthorpe; Beachamwell ; Burn- 


bronze 
114; legend of, 114; with 
Barbara, on a bronze bs 


ham W ; Caistor; Castleacre ; 
Dercham, West; Norwich; Santon ; 
Sonthacre 


Norman, Philip, elected Treasurer 292, 
490; exhibits bronze paletave, 299 : 
on the later vicissitudes of the Lon- 
don steelyard, 504 ; exhibita latten 
candlestick, 541; remarks by, 3, 245, 
fe, Bt, Ga 

Norman, Whilip, and Mann, F. A. on 
ati ancient conduit-head in Bloome- 
bary, with further notes on the 
Greyfrinrs’ water system, 362 

Nermanton (Roetland), Saxon cross 
shaft preserved at, 4 

Northamptonshire, urns found im, 192 ; 
see Desborough; Duston; Hons- 
bury ; Irchester ; Lamport; Oundle; 
Teterborongh ; Woodford St. Mar 

Northomberland, bronze seammaltaa 


24 
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bowl mocrits found in. 73; see 
Norton, fered abbot of $i Alban's, 
heart-case of, 453 
Norton (Durham), church of, 420, 423, 
Roman 


424 
Norton (Yorks.), lange 
enamelled brooch found at, 61 
self bronze tortoise brooch found 
5 


Norwich Moseam, clay object in, 201 
Norw ice Thomas, prior of Prittlewell, 
of, Si 
Nubia, archaeological investigations 
in, 3402 


Oakham (Rutland), stone implements 
found at, 4h, 47 

Cin. : of Mercia, coins of, 432, 
43, 495, 487, 441 

Oke, Alfred William, elected Fellow, 
431 ; admitted, 432 | 

Oppenheimer, Henry, exhibits latten 
door knocker from Lindsell ( Kaaex), 


350 

Osborn, Peter, 24T 

Ogiria KRhenti Amenti, figure of, on 
etentite bow! from Egypt, 94 

Otterbourne (Hants.), vessel of pottery 
foun at, 250, 252 

ae (Northants.), clay ber from, 

a8 

Our Lord, on « processional crosa, 44 

Overton, Market, sv Market Overton 

Oving (Bocks.), bronze enamelled 
bowl monnting found ut, T1 

Owen, Henry, exhibits stone mould 
found in Brecknockshire, 46 

Owen, H. B. P., exhibits armorinl 
peodant, af 

Cxford, bronze enamelled bowl mount 
foun near, 68; Brasencse College, 
latten door cnockee ab, 386+ Christ 
Church, an architectural detail of, 
424; New College, mitre of William 
of Wykeham at, 214 

Oxfordshire, ser Ewelme ; Lyneham ; 
Qxford; Stoke, North; Yarnton 


Page, William, neminated scrntator, 
B53; on the heart case of Abbot 
Hoyer Norton and other antiquities 
from St. Alban's, 463: re ber, 
407 


INDEX, 


Pallas, bust of, on s steatite vessel from 
Egypt, 08 

Palmyra, ornament on the entablatare 
of the temple at, 216 

Palstave, gee Delt 

Panels, ivory, 232, 230, 237 ; metal, of 
the fourteenth century, aig; atone, 
with the crocifixion, in Stepney 
cehorch, 225 

Pans, puterue or patellme, hronee, 
Homan, fouml on Lat "on Moor 
(Seotlind), 67, other examples, 57 ; 
silver, found at Rackworth (North- 
umb,), 59, 60 

Parentaltia, an Interleaved eopy of, 
with manuscript insertions, nat 

Paris, the Louvre, bust known as 
* Dame d'Elehe " in, 325 


| Parker, .) ames, remarks by, 255 


Passion, the, on ivory panels, 232 

Patens, pewter coffin, found at Abbots. 
bory Abbey (Dorset), 392; silver, 
from Great "Waltham ( Essex), a18 

Patere, a Pans 

Peada, King of Mercia, cotne of, 435 

Pearce, William, exhibits Intten pro- 

cessional cross from Lamyeort, 41 

Pease, Howard, admitted Fellow, 129 

Podestals, found in the Red Hills 
(Easex), 178, 1096 

Peers, Charles Reed, elected Secretary, 
e082, 490 ; on Basing Honee (Hants,}, 


445: exhibits armorial mer 
44; remarks by, 56, 313, 591, 423, 
‘42 


I Il Bay, near Ramagate (Kent), 
pottery found in, 399 
Pandanias brass, armorial, 465, 460+ 
bronze, font at St Alban’ a (Herts.} 
456, jet, found at Aldbourn ( Wilts.}, 
124; paste, found at Mount Caburn 
(Sussex), 124 
Penney, Norman, elected Fellow, 520); 
Perks, ‘Sidney, 
i lected Fellow, 33: 
Canaiead or f 
Peterborongh (Northants.), church of, 
423; fire bars in museum At, 179 
Peventey (Sussex), excavations on the 
dite of the Roman fort at, 151, 274 
Pewter objects : seen Saxon, from 
Castleacre (Norf.), 63, 66, York, 64; 
chalice, coffin, from Abbotsbury 
Abbey (Dorset), 992, Canterbury, 
Bt. Angnstine’s Abbey, a94 | plutes, 
, HT 


: from Kenni 
fins propiraad , Homan pottery 
found at, 411 

Phil (Egypt), temples at, 307 

ae LiL, manuscript prepared for, 
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ie dad Elizabeth, wooden 
: 95] 
Pilgrims’ signa or amuleta, bronze, ere 
apes 
Pimlico, branze palstave found in, 290 
Pin fabriestor, stone, found at Caster- 
ton, Great (Rutland), 47 
Pins ; bone, from Chester, 444, Lans- 
down, near Bath, 35; bronse, 
coral-nounted, from Hammersmith 
Sve gage 143, Kilham (Yorks), 
1 
Pipe-stopper and seals, brass, found at 
affenham, North (Hutland), 55 
Pitchford, Rev, W. M. W., 41 
Plaque, bronze, with basta, 101 
Plate, silver, Welsh, 352 
ene pewter, found in Kennington, 


Plenrs (France), coral-mounted brooch 
found at, 145 

Plownun, Harry, elected on Council, 
209+ exhibits iron axehead found in 
river Thames, 356 

Plunket, George Noble, Count Plunket, 
reelected Fellow, 520; udmitted 


a) 
Pollard, Hogh B. C., report on diving 
ae on Pudding-pan shoals by, 


Pape, Alfred, elected Fellow, i, 


admitted, 3% 
Port, Hugh de, 445 
Portal, Sir William, remarks by, 4416 
Portsmouth (Hants.), silver cup be- 


longing to Corporation of, HG 
Postlethwayt, Matilda, 17 
Potters’ kilna, Homan, found at 
Market Overton (Rutland), 48; in 
New Forest, 377 


Potters’ names, on Gallo-Roman red- 


ware, 998, 400, 401, 404, 405, 407- | 


40, 410; in British Museum, 407- 
409; Cuerwent (Mon), 407-409 | 
Cambridge Museam, 407, 409 ; Col- 


chester (Easex)}, 407-400 ; Corbridge | 


(Northamb,), 408, 409; Devines 
ie) 407-408; Poiding-pan 

‘k, 408, 407-409, 410; Silebester 
(Hants,), 524, 407-400 


Pottery: medieval and later, from 


Caaterton, Grent (Kotlund), 47, 
Pevensey (Sussex), 152, Laveen berth 
were saltcellar, 233; pre-Roman, 
from Brittany, 208; Broadstairs 
Kent), 600, 511, Desborough (Nor- 
ante.) $38, 894, Ewolme (()xon.), 
Tl, Glastonbury (Somerset), 101, 
Little (Faeex), 105, 
eave (Derby), 106, 


Hallingbory, 
Lisnddyfnun (Anglesey), 309, Lans- 
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down, near Bath, 35, Northampton- 
shire, 192, Red Hills (Essex), 172, 
175, 190, Yarnton (Oxon.), 192; 
Roman, from Beschamwell (Nort.), 
412, Bitterne (Hante,), 375, 475, 
877, Broadstairs (Rent), 600, Cheater, 
464, Corbridge (Northumb,), 522, 
523, Deshorough (Northants.), a5, 
France, 404, Germany, 411, Har- 
bornagh cave (Derby), 10, 135, 
Lansiown, near Bath, $4, 35, Lon- 
don, 398, 414, Market Overton 
(Rotland), 48, 49, Pegwell Bay 
(Kent), 199, Pevensey (Sussex), 152, 
153, Eudding-pan Rock, Herne Bay 
(Kent), 05-414, Red Hills (Essex), 
174, 176, 194, Silehester (Hante.), 
422, $28, 324, 531, 659; Sakon, 
from Cottesmore (Rutland), 460, 
Desborough (Northants, }, fi6, Kas- 
try (Kent), #64, Ewelme (Oxon.), 
Ti, Luifenham, North (Rutland), of, 
Market Overton (Rutland), 1; 
uncertain, from Otterbourne (Hants.) 
250, 252 
Yowell, J. HL, exhibita bronze bowl 
found at Ewelme (Oxon), 6o 
Power, Edward, d of, 284 
Praetorius, C. J., nominated acrutator, 
257 

Prehistoric remains : found in Rutland, 
46; stone circles of East Cornwall, 


29 
Presidential Addresses, 1908, 257; 1909, 


407 

Prevost, Sir Auguatna, appointed 

anditer, 4h | 

Price, Frederick George Hilton, elected 
[Mreetor, 292; exhibits bronze pal- 
stave, 209; exhibits bronze stirrup 
faund in Landon, and iron objects 
found in river Thames, $56; exhibite 
Roman bronze dish found in the 
river Thames, 414: remarks by, 313, 
an0: death of, 444, 465; olituury 
notice of, 471 ; ve ee , 472 

Price, Mra, F. G. Hilton, letter from, 
41 

Price, pari & exhibits bronze statoctte 
found at Pulborough (Sussex), S61 

Crickers. bone, found in Harborough 
cave (Derby), 156 

Prideaux, W. de C., om pewter coffin 
chalice found at Abbotsbury Abbey 
(Dorset), 022 ; on 8 palimpsest brass 
at Litton Cheyney (Dorset) and a 
easement from Bindon Abbey (Dor 
set), 304 ; exhibits armorial pandant, 
406; exhibits woolen canilesticks 
from Ford rasinad Eke r® BG 

Prior, EB. §., remarks by, 30 
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Pritchard, John Edward, nominnted 
scrutator, 467 ; exhibits silver badge 
of the Bakers’ Company, 447 — 

Bi ian (Essex), seal of a prior of, 
356 


Probert, William Geoffrey, elected 
Fellow, 520 

Prokiaous, Rufius, 242 

aeons the Society, index to, 

Provence, arms of, 145 

Pudding-pan Hock, Herne Bay (Kent), 
diving operntiona on, ren Gallo- 
Roman pottery from, 895 

Palborongh (Sussex), Roman bronze 
—Blatoette fonmd at, 36] 

sine ery (Surrey), arcade in church 


Pyxia, ace Box 


Querns, found at Chester, 404; Des- 
borough (Northants), #34; Huns- 
bory (Northants), 394; Lansdown, 
near Bath, 35; Murket Overton 
(Tintland), 49; Melandra (Derby), 


ohel 

Quern spindle, iron, found at Market 
Overton (Rutland), 49 

Quiberon peninsula (Brittany), late- 
Celtic remains found at, ira 


Raalie, Charlea van, death of, 284; 
cg Ma of, 200 

earn A mnte.), 410, 425, 424 

eo » Hrother John, inventory of, 
ia 

Rasen, Weet (Line.), communion cup 
of, S48, 344 

Read, Charles MWerenles, elected Presi- 
dent, 202, 400; exhibits mazer, 14 ; 
exhikits brovse hors-lrooches, 63 + 
exhibits bronze bow] inount=, 62; on 
a bronze tore and spearhead from 
the Thamet, and « dogger blade 
from Sproughton (Saif), 86; pres 
dential hires of, 467; remarks 
by, 5, 13, $1, 44, 56, 86, 102, 117, 
120, 1%, 168, 189, 258, 208 294, 
298, 299, 313, S17, 319, B24, B25, 
B26, 320, 331, 437, 344, 461, B59, 
870, 406, 497, G08, 506, 511, 619, 
He 

Reader, Francia W., on the exploration 
of the Red Hills (Essex), 164; on 
the pottery and briquetage found in 


INDEX. 


the Hssex Hed Hills and from other 
loenlities, 100 


Red Hills (Essex), exploration of, 144 ; 


ehareoal found in, 187; chemical 


examination of some substances from, 
182 ; geological aspects of, 181 ; late- 
Celtic remains in Bri 


fi thay EL Pa 

purnble with, 207; oxtpalinacal 
cpecimens found in, 188: pott 
and briquetuge found in, 190 

seh Clement, 152; remarks by, 324, 
ohio 


 Reliquary, in Rheims Cathedral, 220 


Research Fond, 477; sceounts, for 
107, 243 1906, 458 

Rheims (France), rel im the 
cathedral of, 20° 

Rive, Robert Garraway, elected on 
Council, 292, 400; on a flint in 
homan shape found in the Thumes, 
ant on gome Gothic latten letters 
found in London, 359; exhibits 
monumetial brasses, 442; remurks 
by, $9, 378, 611 

Rings, finger, bronze, from Lansdown, 
near Bath, 35; gold, from Back. 
worth (Northumb.), Roman 69, 60, 
Oarborongh eave (Derby), 158, 
London, cabalistice, 578; silver, from 
Backworth (Northumb.), Roman, 
Go, G0) 

Kings, spiral, bronze, from Lamberton 

oor (Seotland), 67, 58 ; gold, from 

Loch Buston (Scotland), 53 

cre Sir Owen, electel on Conneil, 


Robina, Rev. FE. F., exhibits seal, 254 

Hobinson, Sir J. Churles, on a series of 
medieval horst-trappings, 145 

Roohdate {Lane.), bronze collar found 


at, f8 

Rochester (Rent), objects from the 
abet marshes in museum wt, 

Roo, Charles Fox, death of, 468 

Herman remains: at or from Abergele 
(Wales), 57; Backworth | Northiamh,}, 
G0; Beachamwell (Norfj, 412 
Belin, G2; Bigoor (Sussex), 275; 
Bivierne (Hants), 875; Bornaull 
(Derby), 12; British Museum, 407- 
409; Brosdstoirs (Kent), 59; 
Brough (Westm ), 813 
weot {Mon.), 274, 204, S57, 407- 
£09; Cambridges Museum, 407, 400; 
Castle Howard (Yorks.), GT; Char- 
terhouse-on-Mendip (Somerset), 61 : 
Chester, 462; Cirencester (Glouc.}, 
Gl: Colchester (Essex), 407-400 } 
Verbridge ({Northumb.}, 273, $00 
406-411, 621; Crailing (Scotland) 
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iT ; Des gh (Northants.}, 235, 
435; Devizes (Wilta), 407-400; 
Dnston {Northants.), 252; Egypt. 
$08; Entield (Middax.), 254 ; Faver- 
shum (Kent), 62; France, 62, 4H ; 
Germany, 62,411; Harborough cave 
(Derby), 10, 11, 185; Helmedale 
(Scotland), 67 ; Herringfleet (Suit. ), 
7; Urchester (Northants), 57 ; 
925+ Kilnsea (Yorks), 61; 
Thore (Westmorland), 61; 
Lakenheath (Suif.), G1; Lamberton 
Moor (Scotland), 56; Lansdown, 
pear Bath, $4; London, G1, 277, 
978. $98, 414, 415, 475,478; Malton 
(Yorks), G1; Market Overton (Ttot- 


a 
Kirby 


land), 48; Netherayon (Wilts.), 
275; Newstead (Scotland), 61; 


Norton (Yorks.), 61; Pegwell Bay 
(Kent), 390; Pevensey (Sussex), 
151,274; Iodding-pan Rock, Herne 
Bay (Kent), 895 ; Polborongh (fas- 
mex}, S61 ; Rotland,47 ; Settle caves 
(Yorks.), G1, 188; Shields, South 
Durham), 62; Silchester (Hants. ), 


76, 821, 407-409, 474, 530; Thames 


river, 414; Thirst House cave 
(Derby), 61; Upplagham (Rutland), 
BO: Vaterbrouk 


Westmorland ), 
fil; ae eaee (Suil,), #43 

Rome, William, 
ury notice of, 250 

Rome, archmological discoveries in, 
#84: Saxon coins found in, 452 

Rope, found at Peveneey (Sumex), 162 

Roper, William Oliver, death of, 468 

Rosenheim, Max, elected on Conncil, 
20% 4M); remarks by, $17, 519 

Rossel, Sire Johan, arma of, 32 

Roth, Bernard, elected Fellow, 151; 
almitted, 151 

Roundel with initial letters, 254 

Rowe, Joshua Brooking, death of, 404 

Robbers, stone, found at Casterton, 
Great (Rotlami), 47; Lansdown, 
near Bath, 3h 

eae Geaitrey, bishop of Durham, 
4 


Rutland, report of local seerutary for, 
46; see Casterton, Great; Cottes- 
more; Ketton; Luffentam, North ; 
Lyndon; Market Overton; Nor- 
manton; Oakham ; Uppingham 


Ryland, John William, aimitted Fel- | 


low, #4 


Sucking, found at Pevensey (Sussex), 
162 


death of, 284; obitu- | 
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Seckran (Silesian), bronze bowl and 
other objects frond at, 35 

St. Albon's (Terta.), antiquities found 
at, 452; heart-case of Abbot Norton 
found in the abbey of, 453; proposed 
excavation of tha Komen site af, 
475 


St. David's (Wales), chorch plate of 


the cathedral and diocese of, Sol 

St, Just (Cornwall), poste bends found 
at, 124, 126 

Salmon, Agnes, 40; Thomas, extract 
from will of, 40 

Salt-cellar, Lumbeth ware, of the 
Upholsterers’ Company, 258; silver 
of the Upholsterers’ Company, 245 

Sulzmuon, L. F., of excavations on 
the site of the Roman fort at Peven- 

a come Lal | : 

Sandura, Horace William, appointed 
anditor, S68; elected on Conncil, 
491; exhibits reproduction of the 
* Dame d’Flehe ” bet, 825 

Sandwich (Kent), silver cup in church 
of St, a at, SOG 

Santon (Nort), bronze tortaike brooch 
found at, 8 

sro 94 IL, figure of, on a Persian dish, 

Sargeant, John, extract from will of, 
4th 

Kent), bronze bowl mounts 
found ot, &2 

Sarom, Old (Wilts.), proposed excava- 
tion of, 474 

Saxon remaina: at or from Barlaston 
(Staife.), 67; Barrington (Cambs. ), 
70; Burton (Cambs), 82; Basing- 
stoke (Hania), 79; Belgiom, 82; 
Benty Grange ( Derby), 68; Bitterne 
70+ Cambridge, 71; Capheaton 
(Northomb.), 74 ; Castleacre (Nortf.), 
63, 66; Chesterton (Warw.), 68; 
Cookham (Berks), 82; Corbridge 
(Northumb,), 622, 523 ; Cottesmore 
(Kotla), 60; Desborough (North- 
ants.), 394, 336; Dover (Rent), 
7); Kastry (Kent), 364; Ewelme 
(Oxon. }, T1 ; Faversham Snide y 
78; Greenwich (Kent), 70; Had 
don, Over (Derby), 68; Hawnby 
(Yorks.), 81; Ipawich (Suff.), 836 ; 

Kingston Down (Kent), 68 ; Luflen- 

ham, North (Rutland), 60, a1, 63 ; 

Lullingstone (Kent), 67; Market 

Overton (Rutland), 60; Middleton 

(Derby), 67 ; Mildenhall (Suff.}, 63, 

75; Morden (Surrey), 7] ; Needham 

Market (Suff.), 69; Northumberland, 


7a; Oving (Bucks), Tl; Oxford, 
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68; Tutland, 50; Sarre (Rent), 82 ; 
Sleaford (Line. }, 80: Tnheby (Leic.), 
Ti: Twyford (Lele), 82; West- 
morland, 68; Wilton (W ilts.}, iT | 
——— 66, ful 
Seasons Si Charles, 528 
found ot Bitterne 

MTHatcy, a1, 4 

Scotland, abbot af St, Augustine s 
Canterbury, 394 

Seotland, ata beads found in, 124; 
we Caithness; Crailing ; Helms- 
dale + Iynilford ; Lainbortos Moor ; 
Loch Buston Newstend 

Keotton Cline), communion cup of 
wT 

Scrapers, stone, found in Harborough 
cave (Derby), 137; Lansdown, near 
Bath, 35; Onkham (Rutland), 47 

Seal top, silver, Roman, found at Sil- 
chester (Hants), 630 

Seale; of Dudley, William, dean of 
Wolverhampton, 24, Norwreh, 
Thomas, poor of Prittlewell, 356, 


Thorpe-le-Soken (Essex), peculiar | 


of, 254, Vierle, Kichard de, 454 ; 
with figure of Bt. Margaret, ant 
with initials, 455 

een oo figure of, on a bronze 
Lavilgre, 1 

arg bishop of Chichester, ring of, 


Be aT htal élals with animal ornament 
and in Wiltshire, 7 

Settle caves (Yorks,), Roman broner 
enamelled brooches found in, 1, 
158 

Shafts, stone, at Market (vrerton 
(Rutland), 49, 56 

Shears, iron, found at Market Overton 
Rutland), 61 

Shield-hoawses, iron, found at Cottes- 
more (Rotland), 60; Luffenham, 
North Ciieane) | ot; Market Uver- 
ton (Hutland), 51 

Shiekls, armorial, brass, 4f8+ found at 

(Eseox), 117, 318 


Lees Priory 
South (Durham), Homan 


Shields, 
bronce brooch found at, 62 

et (Hants,), stone celt found at, 

chess aacypet 


_ (Aussex), 16 
Biting ‘lant; bronze celt found at, 


found at Pevensey 


Shovels, woolen, fouml at Pevensey 

~ (Buseex}, 162 | 

pac A ane = Lodlow ; 
y 

Siam, pedestal-shaped object from, 196 

Sieveking, A. F_, remarks by, 163 


Stanton 


Silchester (Hoant=.), excavations on the 
site of the Homan city at, 276, 231, 
474, $30; potters’ names on Gallo- 
Roman ware from, 407-409 

Silver objects: badge of the Bukers' 

uy, 447; bowl and cover, 
ninth or tenth century, S91: broach, 
Roman, from Backworth (Nor- 
thomb.), 69; chalices ‘and com- 
miinion copa, from Aubourn (Line.), 
846, 948, Bag Enderby (Line,), 348, 
Barnethy-le-Wold (Line), 547, 344, 
Beelshy (Line.), 345, Bonltham 
(Line.}, 345, Brinkhill (Line,), $48, 
Carlton, North (Line), 348, 350, 
Feodingham (Line.j, #48, Halton 
Holegate (Line.), 350, Harlaxton 
(Line), 448, Hnaxey (Line.), $48, 
Kirkby Green (Line.), $48, Legbourn 
Line.) $46, nhagrg cegpont my hh 
48, Rasen, Weat (Line.), 346, 348, 
St. David's (Wales), cathedral ar 
peer of, 362, ae Cae) 47, 
killington se 0, U pton-com- 
Kexby (Linc), 346, Woodford St. 
Mary (Northants.), H46, private 
ession, 352; cupa, belonging to 
spain tien, 506, Sandl- 
wich (Kent), Bt. Mary, G06, Wrines- 
wold (Laic.), 506, covered, $13; 
Wisc, from Market Overton (Rut- 


land), 6&1; dishes, Persian, 391, 
Homan, Backworth (Nor- 
thumb. }, 52, London, 415; jug, 


Roman, from Lindon, 413 ; ; mirror, 

Roman, from Backworth (Nor- 

thumb, }, of, 60+ necklet, Paar 

from Deshorongh (Northants. 

peters or patella, from 

worth (Northnmb,}, 6%, 60; cinta 

from Great Waltham (Essex), as : 
ring, finger, from Backworth (Ndr- 
thumb, 50, 60: salt-cellar, of the 
Upholsterers Company, 2458; seal 
top, Roman, from: Qllchester (Hants), 
34; spoons, Roman, from Back- 
worth (Northumb,), 59, 60, senl- 
headed, #53, 478 

Bkillington (Line,), communion cup of, 
chil} 


Skinner, Atthor Hanks, clected ca 
Connell, 202 
Steatord (Line.), bronan bowl found at, 


Slo, Denis, bras of, 449 

Smith, Jolin Edward, resignation of, 
8 

Smith, John Henry Etherington, 
clocted on Council, 491 

Smith, Harold Clifford, elechel Fallow, 
s06 ; milmitted, a74 
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Smith, Regi inal Allender, appointed 
auditor, 45, 268 ; elected on Council, 
299, 490 ; nominated scrututor, 257 ; 
on some objects of the Viking pericl 
found at York, 5; on a Komane- 


British hoard of bronse objects found | 


on Lamberton Moor, Berwickshire, 
60: on bronze horse-brooches, a 
Saxon pewter brooch found at 
Castlescre (Norf.), and bronze bang- 


ing bowlé and enamelled mounts, #3; | 


on the finds in Harborough cave 
Derby), 185; on eome antiquities 
gt Desborough (Northunts.), 
$33; on an iron nail found at Cran- 
borne (Dorset), and an iron cur- 
rency-bar found on Meon Hill 
(Glouc.), 387 ; on the diving opera- 
tiona on Fudding-pan Rock, and on 
the Gallo-Roman red-ware recovered, 
#94; on ao Roman bronze dish found 
in the river Thames, 414; remarks 
by, 88, 55, 251, 25%, 824, 367, 372, 
877, 879, B91, 392, 447, 494, 509, 
h23, 533 
Smyrna, bronze horse-brovches from, 
4 


Somersetehire, ave Bath; Buckland, 
Vest: Charterhouse-on- Mendip ; 
Glastonbury ; Lansdown ; Stogur- 
aey ; Taunton 
Liga le Roy,” manuscript known 
Sorby, Henry Clifton, dosath of, 784; 
obituary notice of, 214) 


Southacre (Norf.), wooden effigy at, | 


OA? 
Southall (Middsx.j, bronze pulstave 
found at, 209 


Southampto, French Street and 
English Street in, 497 
Spurshott, F. J., exhibits Roman pot- 


tery from atc Rock, 415 

Spear-heads, bronze, found at Hishop- 
stoke (Hants.), 249, Cotteamoare | Ttut- 
land}, 47, Egypt, 493, Italy, 493, 
Thames river, $6, 58, the develop- 
ment of, in the United Kingdom, 
402+ iron, from Basin (Hants), 
80, Luffenham, North (Itutland), 54, 
Market Overton (Hotland), 451. 
Meon Hill (Glone.), 340 

Spindle whorls, deer's horn, found in 
Harborough eave (Derby), 156; 
stone, found in Harborough cave, 
136, Lansdown, near Bath, do 

Spoons, bronze, found at Lansdown, 
near Bath, 34; lntten, O41 ; silver, 
Roman, found at Backworth (Nor- 
thomb,), 59, 60, seal-headed, 355, 
$78 
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Sprooghton “(Suif.), brome dagger- 

blade found at, 86 

Spurs, iron, found in Hastings Castle, 
ai) 


| Staffordshire, ae Barlaston 


Stumford (Line. ), 386 

Stununen Cireles (Cornwall), 29 

Stanton Lacy (Salop.), church of, 424 

Sintuette, bronze, Roman, found at 

-Polborongh (Sussex), 341 

Statutes, alterationa in, 15, 34, 826, 
neo 

QSteatite tescela from Egypt, 89 

Stephenson, Mill, elected on Connell, 
202 ; presents drawings and books, 
855, 477 : exbibits latten shield, 466, 
remarks by, 252, 302, $23, 378, 304, 
442, 445, 534 

Stepney (Middsx.), erneifixion 
church of, 295 

Stevenson, John James, denth of, 468 ; 
obituary notice of, 472 

Stirrnp, bronze, from Framshall Park 

— (Glone.), 456 ; London, 356 

Stocks ond Investments account for 
107, 242; 1908, 458 

Stogureey (Somerset), excavation of 
Wieck barrow at, 274 

Stoke, North (Oxon.), piseina at, 158 

Stoke, North (Sustex), painted glass in 


chorch of, 380 

Stokes, Whitley, death of, 468; 
obituary notice of, 472 

Stume circles of East Cornwall, 29 

Stone implements: found at Borton 
(Hnnts.), $75; Casterton, Grent, 
(Rutland), 47: Chester, 464; 
Ewelme (Oxon), 71; Hampehire, 
S74: Harborough eave (Derby), 
137; Lansdown, near Hath, 35; 
Lianddyfnan (Anglesey), 371, 472 ; 


in 


Podding-pan Kock, Heme ay 
(Kent), 413; Koutland, 46, 47; 


Shirley (Hants,), 875 

Stone objecta: discs, from Lanelown, 
near Bath, 35, Silehester (Hants), 
88: coffins, from Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, 15, 17, Toman, from Dnston 
Se gfe cor? 252, Enfield (Middex.), 
i, Lansdown, near Hath, 55 ; 
crose-ahaft, Saxon, at. Normanton 
(Rutland), 54 ; figures, homan, from 
British Hondurns, $39,Thames river, 
a0, of o lion from Corbridge 
Northumb.), 801; gable-end, from 
Lindon (Rutland), 54; moulds, from 
Lansdown, near Bath, 36, for casting 
buttons, from Brecknockshire, 466, 
for lead horn-books, 12; panel, in 
Stepney church (Middaex.), 225 ; 
querns from Chester, 464, Des. 


borough (Northants), 334, Hnne- 
bury (Northants.), 334, Lansdown, 
near Bath, 25, Market Overton (Rut. 
land), 49, Melandra (Derby), 34 ; 
shafts, from Murket Overton (Rut- 
land}, 66; spindle-whorls, fram Hiar- 
borough care Sosabe' # 196, Lane- 
down, mear Both, 35; vessels of 
atentite from Egypt, 89 ; whetstowes, 
from Lanwlown, near Hath, 35 

Stripple Stones Napa 2 

Stuart, Henry, Prince of Wales, book 
of ceremonies of the Order of the 
Garter prepared for, 502 

Suaire, Saint, figures of, 
badges, 115, 116 — 

Suffolk, vee Forniam <All Saints; 
Herringfeet; Ipewich; Isxworth ; 
Lakenheath ; Mildenhall ; Needham 
Market ; Spronghton ; Woodbridge 

Surrey, «ct Battersea ; Compton ; 
Guildford ; Kennington ; Lambeth ; 
Morden ; Puttenham ; Walton-on- 
Thames ; Wandsworth 

Rmssex, wie Arundel ; Rignor ; fiux- 
ted ; Caborn, Mount; Chichester ; 
Hastings; Lewes; Pevensey; Fol- 
Eee : Stoke, North ; Winchel- 
Press| = orth 


on bronze 


Sweden, bronze cel found in, 21 
Switzerland, bronze cheek-pieces of bit 
found in, 1a ws 
Rword-chapes, bronwe, of the Viking 

period, ‘our in Norway, 7, York, 53 
iron, found at Market Overton (Rut- 
land), 51 
Swords, brotze, found at Cotteanore 
(Rutland), 47: iron found at Luffen- 
ham, North (Rutland), 54, Market 
Overton (Rotland), 41 ; 
Symmachus, Quintus Acrelins, 24] ; 
Quintus Fabiae Memmins, Sob 
Sym jscie, Ki. Mansel, oni Lincolnshire 
church plate with a Lincoln maker's 
mark, S45 | 
Syrencot (Wilts.), paste beads found at, 
124 


Tah, bronze, found at Market Overton 
(Rutland), 49 | a 
Taifeh (Kgypt), temple at, $05, 509 
Talbot, arma at, 465 
Talbot, Sir Gilbert, 465; Richard, 466 
Taunton (Somerset), leaden weights in 


rt re, +6 
Telfer, John Buchan, death of, 234 


INDEX, 


Temple Broer Gow: church of the 
Knights Templars at, 412 

Terrannova (Sicily), 497 | 

Thames river, bronze celt fond in, 5; 
brome dish found in, 414; bronze 
epear-head found in, 56,88 ; bronee 
tore found in, 86,87; coral-monunted 
pin found in, 145; flint figure found 
in, 359 + irom earrency-burs found in, 
O41, 342 ; irom objects found in, 256 

Thatch, found at levensey (Susrex), 
162 

Thebes (Egypt), toms of the kings at, 
#1 


alt 

Theadorie, King of the Goths, reputed 
mire of, 350 

Thirst Home cave (Derby), Roman 
bronze enamelled brooch fomnd in, 


Ol 

Thomas of Canterbury, Saint, murder 
of, on a sculptured panel, 500; sup- 
posed remains of, 15 i 

Thompson, Sir Edward Moaunide, 
resignation of, 465 

Thornton, Pogin, report on human 
remaine found in Canterbury 
cathedral charch, 17 

Thorpe, Sir Edmund, effigy of, 163 

Thorpe-le-Soken (Essex), seal sed for 
the peculiar jurisdiction of, 254 

Thruxton (Hants.), brass at, 251, 252 ; 
monument at, 251; wowlen effigy at, 
251 

Tile, inscribed, found at Pevensey 
(Sussex), 153; roofing, found nt 

Tipp  issnry Array, ciackal Wit 
ipping, Henry ATray, | ow, 

ST admitted. iar 

Tivoli (Italy), Saxon coin fomnd at, 
432; Villa D'Este at, 325 

Tores, bronze, found at Buckland, 
West (Somerset), 88, Embany 
(Yorks), 58, Hyndford (Scotland), 
BR, Lamberton Moor (Scotland), 57, 

68, Rochdale (Lane.), 68, Thames 
river, 86, 87; gold, found at Falaise 
(Calvados), 122 

Torr, James Fenning, elected Fellow, 
hu 

T-pieces, found in the Eed Hills 
‘Basex), 178, 196. 


Trasimen Lake (Italy), bronze 

Trebnitz (Saxony), clay bar found it, 
108 

‘Trippet Stones (Cornwall), 20 

ere Cr omel silver necklet found 
a, i 3 

Trumpington, William, abbot of St 

_ ATban’s, burial of, 44 

Tufnell, Samuel, 317 
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Tufnell, W. N., exhibits silver cap atl 
is poten, 415 

Togby (Leic.), bronce enamelled bowl 
found at, 71 

Turner, H. Thackeray, on Compton 
+ pi (Surrey), 10; remurks by, 

1 

Tuthill, Phineas Barrett, elected 

Fellow, 324 


Tweezers, bronze, found at Lansdown, 
near Bath, 83; Louffenham, North 
(Kotland), 6 | 

Twyford (Leic.), bron bowl mounts 
found at, 82 

Tylor, EK, B., 247 

Tyseen-Amberst, William Amburet, 
baron Amherst of Hackney, death of, 
467 ; obituary notice of, 472 


Upehnrch Marshes (Kent), pottery 
objects from, lfd, 201 

Upholsterers’ Company, account af, 
4G; arms of, 238; Lambeth ware 
salt-cellar of, 233; silver aalt-cellar 

at, £48 

Uppingham (Rutland), Roman gold 
coin found at, 60 

Upton-cum-Kexby (Line.), communion 
cup af, 6 


Valence, arms of, 466 

Valentinian L, Emperor, coin of, 435 

Vallance, Aymer, remarks by, 27 

Vanghan, Wilmot. elertel Follow, 320 

Vaux, Hey. Jumes Edwarl, deoth of, 
aa4 

Venice, ornament from o pilaster on 
the Miaeetta at, 217 

Vonner, A. W., exhibits latten book 
with shield of arms, 32 

Vertue, George, reproduction of Agus's 
map of Loudon by, 545 

Victoria and Albert Museum, early 
Christian and Byzantine ivories in, 


231 

Vierle, Geoffrey de, 455; Richard de, 
seal of, 455 

Viking period, objecte of, found at 
York, & 


Walcher, bishop of Durham, 417, 418 
2 


VoL, AAU 
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Walden Abbey (Essex), arms of, in 
painted glass, $33 

Wales, latten spoon from, 641 ; ailver 
pa of, $32; sxe Abergele ; Bangor ; 

recknockshire ; Lianddyfoan; St 

David's 

Walker, Emery, appointed auditor, 45, 
$68 ; elected on Council, 292, 490; 
remarks by, 540) 

Wallingford (Berks.), celts found at, 4 

Walter, Hubert, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, ring of, 370 

Walters, Heury Beanchomp, elected om 
Council, 491; remarks by, 325, 309, 
413, 522, 548 

Waltham, Great (Essex), paten trot 
1s 

Walton-on-Thames (Surrey), Homun 
bronee dish found in the river BE 
414 

Wandsworth (Surrey), brome celt 
found in river Thames at, & 

Wuarnby, Alexander, bras of, 394 

Warner, C., exhibits Homan pottery 
from Pudding-pan Rock, 41% : 

Waurrand, Duncan (rant, elected 
Fellow, 820 ; admitted, 45 

Warwick, painted glass in the Bean- 
champ chapel at, 373 

Warwickshire, ace Chesterton ; Wur- 


wick 

Waterbrock, Kendall (Westmorland) 
Homan bronze enamelled brooch 
foul at, 61 

Water-clock, bronze, found 
Qverton {Hutland), «4 

Watney, Vernon James, elocted Fellow, 
1h; wilmitted, 267 

Weaver, Lawrence,.on an interleaved 
copy of Wren's Parentalia with 
manuscript insertions, G24 

Wedges, pottery, found in the Hed 
Hills (Masex), 178 

Weightman, Alfred Ernest, elected 
Fellow, 620 — 

Weights, leaden, from Charterhouse- 
on- Mendip (Somereet), 344 ; Melan- 
dra (Derby), 345; Taunton muscam 
4a 

Welch, Charles, remarks br, 405 

Well, Human, found at Market 
(iverton (Hutlind), 49; Pevensey 
(Snasex}, 162 

Westmorland, brome enamelled howl 
mount found in, 64; are Brough; 
Kirhy Thore; Waterbrook 

Wheatley, H. B., nominated serutator, 
qin’ 


at Market 


Wheeler, G. ©. exbibits bron 
horse-brooch found on mount Etna, 
6a, 65 
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habesigr att found at Lansdown, near | 


Bath, 35 
Whyte, K. Taowrr, remarks by, 66 
Wick | (Sumeraet), excavation 


of, 274 

Wilkinson, Nevile Rodwell, elected 
Fellow, 45; admitted, 211 

William, bishop of Durham, 415 

WillieBond, J. W., remores by, 24 

Wilmer, Horace, note on tha Red Hills 
(Essex) by, 164; on some lane-Celtic 
remains ri pert thg ea of Brituny 
comparable wi do Hills, 207 ; 
remarks by, 188 

Wilton (Wilts), bronze hanging bowl 
found at, 67 

Wiltshire, -epulchral slate with animal 
ornament tuund in, 7 ; eee Aldboorn ; 
Devizes; Lake; Marlborough ; 
Netheravon; Surum, Old; Syrencot + 
W iltern. 


— Winchelsen (Sussex), 406 
Winchester, Marquess o of, 445 


onae celt foond 
the New Min- 
Bter at, 22h 


Wimilsur (Berks,), dean and canons of, 
petitions of, 626 

Wing, W. H., 48, 49, 50, 53 

Winwood, Her. HH, H., 86 

Witham river, shield with coral etoda 
found in, 140 

Wood, J. G., on a late-Celtic nettle 
ment at Hroadstairs (Kent), O10 ; 
reniarics br, 27, 424, 497 

Wool, Richard Henry, death of, 264 

Woodbridge (Suff.), bronze badge from, 
i); Roman bronze bast found in 
river mt, 249 

Woolen objects: atchievement of 
Robert Lnodley, Earl of Leicester, 
619; buckets, from Eewelme ((Oxon.), 





Winchester (Hants, 
near, 240 ; cE 
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Pevensey (Sussex), 


Rutland), St, 
a2, Silchester 
(Hants), 631; candlesticks, from 


For! Abbey (Devon.), 506; effigies, 
at Southacre (Nort.), 252, Throxton 
Cents) 261, of England anu W ales, 
bekri-cane, ot Norton, 

abbot of St. Albans, 453; various, 
from Pevensey (Sussex), 162 

Woodford, St, Mary (Norihants,), cam 
munion cup of, $46 

Worcestershire, ae Littleton; Mal- 
THE. 

Worth (Suaex), church of, 424 

Wren, Christopher, an interleaved copy 
of the #erenfalia by, 624; Chris- 
topber, dean of Windsor, letters and 
nse re B25. bine Sir eon 
Tas bt relating to, 527 ; 
Mangan: Laat Matthine bishor of 
Ely, petition of, 624 ; Stephen, 24 

Wright, William, remarks by, #1, 301 


«Wykeham, William of, bishop of Wine 


71, Laffenham, North (Ruthand), 33, — 





chester, mitre of, 204 
Wymeswold (Laic.), silver cup nt, 506 


Yarnton (Oxon.), pottery found at, 
183 


Yutes, George Charles, death of, 468 ; 
obitaary notice of, 473. 

York, All Saints Pavement, latten 
door knocker of S87; bronze bowl 
found at, 70; objects ‘of the Viking 
period found ar, 6; Baxon pewter 
brooch found at, 66 

Yorkehire, ae sddel; Areas; Ays- 

hj Bugtheorpe ; ‘Castle Horward ; 
Drifild Sealiay 7 Grimthorpe ; 
Hownby; Kilham; Kilnsea ; Mal- 
ton ; nl Sorton ; 7 Settle ; York 
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